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THE  WORKERS  &  THEIR  WORK; 


CHRISTIAN  DUTY  IN  RELATION  TO  DRUNKARDS 
AND  DRINK. 

BY  THE  EEV.  WILLIAM  AENOT,  B.A., 

8T.  Peter's  free  church,  Glasgow. 


"But  ye,  beloved,  building   up   yourselves  on  your  most 

HOLY   FAITH,   PRAYING  IN  THE   HOLY  GhOST,  KEEP  YOURSELVES 

in  the  love  of  god,  looking  foe  the  mercy  of  our  lord 
Jesus  Christ  unto  eternal  life.  And  of  some  have  com- 
passion, MAKING  A  DIFFERENCE  ;  AND  OTHERS  SAVE  W^TH  FEAR, 
PULLING  THEM  OUT  OF  THE  FIRE  ;  HATING  EVEN  THE  GARMENT 
SPOTTED   BY   THE   FLESH." — Jude,  20-23. 

Judas,  notlscariot,  survived  and  vs^rote  ata  time  when  cor- 
ruptions in  the  church  were  already  great,  and  were  grow- 
ing greater.  When  the  enemy  was  coming  in  hke  a  flood, 
this  good  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ  ran  to  the  breach  and,  by 
the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  lifted  up  a  standard  against  him. 
The  style  of  Jude  is  remarkable  for  vividness  and  energy. 
He  was  all  on  fire  with  zeal  for  the  honour  of  God,  his 
Saviour,  and  the  safety  of  his  brother-men.  He  was 
passionate  against  impudent,  abounding  iniquity.  There 
is  a  burning  heat,  as  well  as  a  shining  light,  in  his  short 
epistle.  The  world  needs  such  plain-speaking  witnesses 
now.  The  kind  of  evil  spirit  that  possesses  man  in  our 
No.  1. 


Jay  goeth  not  out  before  a  sound,  or  a  show.  "We  want 
apostles  like  those  of  the  Bible,  for  ills  like  those  of  the 
world.  This  short  letter  contains  the  pattern  of  a 
ministry  for  the  times.  The  Judas  who  did  not  betray 
his  Lord  will  not  suffer  sin  upon  a  brother.  It  is  not 
enough  that  we  be  upright  in  our  own  conduct ;  we 
must  be  downright  in  regard  to  every  form  of  sin,  and 
every  class  of  sinners. 

"  Beloved !  " — I  venture  to  adopt  Jude's  language, 
while  I  pray  for  a  portion  of  his  spirit, — "  beloved,"  this 
is  a  word  for  you.  It  is  not  an  answer  to  the  first  ques- 
tion, "  What  must  I  do  to  be  saved  ?  "  but  an  answer  to 
the  second,  which  is  like  unto  it,  "  What  must  the  saved 
do  in  the  service  of  his  Redeemer?"  It  is  specifically 
addressed  to  the  disciples  of  Christ ;  and,  brief  though  the 
address  be,  it  gives  in  two  grand  hemispheres  the  whole 
circle  of  a  believer's  duty.  The  first  care  of  a  Christian 
is  to  sustain  and  strengthen  his  ovra  spiritual  life,  and  the 
second  is  to  save  his  neighbours.  Both  are  here,  and 
each  is  in  its  own  place.  As  om'  beloved  brother  Paul 
also,  according  to  the  wisdom  given  unto  him,  arranged 
and  expressed  the  twin  efforts  of  a  minister's  life,  "  Save 
thyself,  and  them  that  hear  thee,"  Jude,  under  direction 
of  the  same  Spirit,  gives  the  same  instructions  and  makes 
the  same  division.  There  Is  not  any  discussion  as  to 
whether  they  should  work.  That  is  assumed;  and 
the  Word  tells  the  workers  what  they  should  do, 
and  how  they  should  do  It.  God  has  a  great  work  in 
the  world.  Christians  are  required  to  yield  themselves 
as  His  instruments.  The  apostle  here  tells  whereby  the 
instrument  may  be  kept  keen-edged,  and  how  It  should 
be  plied  upon  the  rough  material  around. 


The  two  main  themes  of  this  text  are : — 

I.  The  exercises  of  a  Christian  for  the  maintenance 
and  increase  of  his  own  spiritual  life ;  and 

IL  The  efforts  of  a  Christian  for  the  salvation  of  those 
that  are  ready  to  perish. 

The  first  question  is,  How  may  saved  men  be  kept 
in  good  condition  as  the  instruments  of  God's  work  on 
the  world?     It  is  answered  in  verses  20,  21. 

"  Building  up  yourselves  on  your  most  holy  faith." 

"  Praying  in  the  Holy  Ghost." 

"  Keep  yom'selves  in  the  love  of  God." 

"  Looking  for  the  mercy  of  om*  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
unto  eternal  life." 

The  second  question  is,  How  may  these  sharp  instru- 
ments be  most  effectually  employed  ?  It  is  answered  in 
verses  22,  23. 

"  Of  some  have  compassion,  making  a  difference." 

"  Others  save  with  fear,  pulling  them  out  of  the  fire." 

"  Hating  even  the  garment  spotted  by  the  fiesh." 

The  first  I  shall  notice  very  briefly ;  the  second  I 
shall  illustrate  more  at  large :  not  that  the  first  is  less 
important,  but  because  the  second  is  the  subject  specially 
before  us,  now. 

I.  The  exercises  of  a  Christian  for  the  maintenance  and 
increase  of  his  ovm  spiritual  life. 

The  work  is  difiicult  •  the  workers  must  be  well  pre- 
pared. The  material  is  hard;  the  tool  must  be  well 
tempered.  How  may  a  man,  when  saved  himself,  be 
put  and  kept  in  the  best  condition  for  the  stem  work  of 
plucking  the  perishing  out  of  the  very  fire  ?  With  this 
view,  a  series  of  four  exhortations  is  given. 

1.  ''^Building  vj)  yourselves  on  your  most  holy  faith.^^ 


This  is  not  the  foundation,  but  the  superstructure 
Other  foundation  can  no  man  lay  than  that  is  laid,  which  ' 
is  Jesus  Christ.  Faith  is  that  in  a  human  soul  which 
lies  next  to  Him,  and  leans,  taking  band  to  the  Rock  of 
Ages.  It  is  the  act  of  letting  go  all,  at  God's  bidding, 
and  cleaving  to  Christ.  A  man,  convinced  that  he  is 
guilty,  and  that  wi'ath  is  his  due,  hears,  trusts,  and  closes 
with  the  free  pardon  and  righteousness  offered  to  sinners 
in  Christ  crucified.  All  this  is  taken  for  granted  in  Jude's 
exhortation.  Accordingly,  addressing  those  who  are  al- 
ready Christians,  he  does  not  tell  what  foundation  faith 
should  rest  upon,  but  what  superstructure  should  rise 
above  faith. 

The  spiritual,  as  well  as  the  natural  life,  implies  and 
requires  advancement.  If  conversion  is  represented  as 
a  birth,  the  new-born  babe,  desiring  the  sincere  milk  of 
the  Word,  grows  thereby,  and  advances  towards  the 
stature  of  a  perfect  man  in  Christ.  If  the  idea  of  a  build- 
ing is  introduced,  then  faith  is  first  laid  upon  the  true 
foundation,  and  layer  upon  layer  over  it  imtil  the  struc- 
ture grow  into  an  holy  temple  in  the  Lord.  Growth  in 
grace,  like  all  the  other  departments  of  divine  truth,  has 
an  aspect  heavenwards  and  an  aspect  earthwards.  On 
the  one  side,  it  is  all  the  gift  of  God  ;  and,  on  the  other, 
it  is  all  the  result  of  a  disciple's  striving.  The  man  who 
has  placed  all  his  hope  on  the  one  foundation  must  con- 
tinue building  up  every  day ;  if  he  cease  to  build,  that 
very  thing  shows  that  he  has  not  fixed  himself  on  the 
true  foundation  yet. 

Faith  is  "  holy."  The  Covenant  of  Grace  manifests 
the  holiness  of  God,  and  purifies  the  life  of  men.  It  is 
"  most  holy."     No  system  has  ever  exerted  such  power 


to  sanctify  as  the  pardon  of  sin  through  the  death  of  the 
Sinless.  "  He  that  hath  this  hope  in  Him,  purifieth  him- 
self even  as  He  is  pure." 

2.  "  Praying  in  the  Holy  Ghost^  It  is  the  well-known 
and  precious  prescription  for  the  soul's  health,  prayer 
and  pains.  Prayer  must  he  in  the  Spirit,  for  we  know 
not  what  to  pray  for  as  we  ought.  The  Spirit  of  Christ 
helps  our  infirmities,  and  makes  intercession  for  us — in- 
tercession in  us  with  groanings  which  cannot  be  uttered. 
It  is  one  evidence  that  prayer  is  in  the  Spirit,  when  it  is 
mmgled  with  tears.  It  is  the  cry  out  of  the  deep  that 
penetrates  to  the  throne.  Blessed  are  they  that  hunger. 
Complaint  of  hardness  is  tenderness  begun  ]  complaint 
of  darkness  is  dawning  light. 

3.  "  Keep  yourselves  in  the  love  of  Gody  The  parts 
are  all  in  hannony.  It  is  not  the  beginning  of  life,  but 
the  Increase  of  its  vigour.  The  word  here  is  not  repent 
and  be  converted.  It  is  spoken  to  those  who  have  al- 
ready entered  into  the  love  of  God,  and  it  coimsels  them 
to  remain  there.  Jesus,  speaking  to  those  who  already 
lived  by  faith,  said — ''■Ye  are  the  branches;"  and,  for 
the  future,  his  charge  to  them  was,  "  abide  in  me."  The 
reason  of  his  command  is  assigned.  It  is  that  they  might 
be  fruitful ;  "  without  me  ye  can  do  nothing." 

4.  "  LooMng  for  the  mercy  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
unto  eternal  life.''''  This  is  the  exercise  that  completes 
the  course,  and  consummates  the  preparation.  Without 
faith,  indeed,  there  is  no  safety  for  myself;  but  without 
hope  there  will  not  be  much  activity  in  behalf  of  others. 
There  must  be  strong  faith  underneath  ;  but  hope,  blessed 
hope,  is  the  joyful  topstone.  Living  hope,  besides 
being  the  solace  of  your  own  spirit,  is  the  mainspring  of 


effort  for  the  world.     "  I  will  run  in  the  -waj  of  Thy 

commandments,  when  Thou  hast  enlarged  my  heart." 
He  who  puts  forth  his  hand  to  draw  an  alienated  world 
back  to  God,  must  needs  himself  be  strong  ;  and  the  joy 
of  the  Lord  is  his  strengtL  A  drooping,  despondent 
Christian  may  be  a  very  good  man,  but  he  is  not  a  very 
useful  worker.  Much  of  a  disciple's  usefulness  depends 
on  his  hopefulness.  Looking  downward  to  detect  the 
deceitfulness  of  his  own  heart  is  a  very  necessary  exer- 
cise in  relation  to  liLs  own  safety ;  but  looking  con- 
fidingly up  "  for  the  mei'cy  of  our  Lord  Jesus "  is 
specially  the  exercise  which  wiU  enable  him  to  lend  a 
helping  hand  to  a  brother  who  is  ready  to  perish. 
Conscious,  glad  hold  of  Christ  as  my  own  Eedeemer  will 
make  me  both  willing  and  able  to  work  for  the  deliver- 
ance of  a  neighbour.  "  Which  hope  we  have  as  an 
anchor  of  the  soul,  both  sure  and  steadfast."  The  soul 
that  hangs  on  that  sure  anchor,  wdll  not  only  itself  ride 
more  safely  in  the  surges  of  this  troubled  sea,  but  w^ill 
also  give  more  effectual  aid  to  the  miserable  wrecks  that 
are  driftuig  past  to  doom. 

Such  are  the  exercises  prescribed  for  keeping  the 
worker  in  trim  ;  now  for  the  work  which  is  expected  out 
of  him. 

IL  The  efforts  of  a  Christian  for  the  salvation  of  those 
that  are  ready  to  perish. 

The  use  of  a  Christian  in  the  world  is  to  do  good  to 
all  men,  as  he  has  opportunity.  A  believer,  in  the  body, 
whose  life  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God,  should  be  like  a  con- 
duit pipe  in  connection  with  the  foimtain  head,  always 
and  everywhere  full,  and  ready  to  burst  out  at  every 
opening.     Whatever  amount  of  talent  the  Lord  has  given 


to  any  of  His  disciples,  it  is  given  under  the  uniform  law 
of  the  kingdom,  "  Occupy  till  I  come."  Those  who  hope 
in  Christ,  and  let  the  world  alone,  have  no  right  to  con- 
sole themselves  with  the  thought  that  they  do  no  evil. 
They  are  wasting  the  Redeemer's  gifts.  It  is  breach  of 
trust.  I  speak  not  of  what  you  have,  but  of  what  you 
are.  Beloved,  are  ye  bought  with  a  price  ?  Then  you 
are  not  your  own,  you  are  His ;  and  it  is  sheer  dis- 
honesty to  squander  that  property  on  yourselves,  which 
He  commands  you  to  lay  out  for  Him. 

The  rules  which  Jude  lays  down  are  applicable  to  any 
form  of  sin  that  is  prevailing  in  the  world,  and  making 
breaches  in  the  church.  We  shall  speak  of  them  at 
present  exclusively  in  relation  to  drunkenness.  To  this 
sin  they  most  certainly  are  applicable,  although  not  to 
this  only.  By  taking  one  thing  at  a  time,  and  each  in 
its  own  place,  we  may  be  more  successful  in  "  rightly 
dividing  the  word  of  truth." 

The  directions  for  saving  work  resolve  themselves  into 
two  branches,  coiTCsponding  to  the  intellect  and  the  emo- 
tions. The  one  relates  to  the  plans  that  should  be 
adopted,  and  the  other  to  the  earnestness  with  which 
these  plans  should  be  carried  out. 

1.  There  is  room  for  wisdom  in  devising  a  metliod;  and 

2.  There  is  room  for  warmth  in  urging  on  the  loorlc. 
1.  Method — the  province  of  the  understanding.     It  is 

obviously  implied  that  there  is  room  for  discrimination, 
and  that  the  judgment  should  be  exercised  as  to  the  best 
method  of  proceeding  in  each  case  or  class  of  cases. 
"  Of  some  have  compassion,  making  a  difference ;  others 
save  with  fear,  pulling  them  out  of  the  fire."  This  is  a 
point  of  great  practical  importance  in  our  work.     One 
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class  of  Chiistlans  meet  us  at  the  outset,  and  imagine  that 
they  have  effectually  condemned  all  our  specific  efforts 
for  the  cm'e  of  intemperance,  by  a  constant  reiteration  of 
the  unvarying  formula,  "  Preach  the  gospel."  There  is 
no  other  cure,  they  tell  us,  for  human  ills — no  other  means 
of  regenerating  the  world.  They  think  we  derogate  from 
the  honom*  of  the  gospel  when  we  resort  to  societies  and 
restrictive  laws.  We,  on  the  other  hand,  complain  that 
they  soar  softly  in  a  calm,  cloudlike  sphere,  and  repeat 
there  an  excellent  form  of  sound  words,  while  a  terrible 
flesh  and  blood  battle  is  raging  on  the  solid  surface  of  the 
world  beneath.  We  don't  ask  them  to  come  down /row 
the  gospel  to  temperance  societies  ;  but  we  ask  them  to 
come  down  with  the  gospel  to  those  who  lie  the  lowest 
and  need  it  most.  Having  such  a  healing  balm  of  God's 
own  providing  for  the  death-disease  that  wastes  our 
brother,  you  should  spare  no  pains  in  tearing  away  the 
obstacles,  moral  and  physical,  that  encase  his  spirit,  and 
keep  the  sovereign  remedy  away.  There  is  no  question 
between  us  and  these  brethren  about  what  gospel  we 
should  preach,  as  the  only  hope  of  sinners — the  only  re- 
generator of  a  fallen  world  ;  but  there  is  a  question  be- 
tween us  as  to  the  best  manner  of  bringing  it  to  bear, 
and  making  it  tell.  We  must  preach  the  gospel,  indeed ; 
but,  as  to  the  method  of  procedure,  we  must  follow  the 
example  of  the  Lord,  and  obey  the  instructions  of  His 
apostles. 

The  example  of  Jesus  does  not  require — does  not  per- 
mit— that  we  should  apply  the  same  treatment  to  all 
cases.  At  one  time  it  is, ''  Follow  me ;"  at  another,  "  Hold 
thy  peace  and  come  out  of  him."  At  one  time  He  ad- 
dresses himself  to  the  man,  with  a  gentle  invitation ;  at 


another,  to  the  devil  in  the  man,  with  an  awful  rebuke. 
Who  shall  dare  to  say  that  we  traverse  our  Lord's  law 
when  we  endeavour  to  drive  the  possessing  defiling  spirit 
out,  in  order  that  we  may  bring  the  delivered  to  the  feet 
of  Jesus  ?  The  apostle  Jude  was  obviously  accustomed 
to  deal  with  a  great  variety  of  cases,  and  in  our  text  he 
expressly  enjoins  discrimination. 

There  is  a  disease  of  the  body  in  drunkenness,  as  well 
as  a  sin  of  the  soul.  The  Christian  who  ignores  this  fact, 
and  only  plies  his  exhortation  to  believe,  has  not  more 
gospel  than  his  neighbour,  but  less  sense.  It  is  no  dis- 
credit to  the  gospel  that  it  cannot  cure  diseases.  Neither 
is  it  any  discredit  to  it  that  it  cannot  change  the  physical 
law  under  which  many  thousands  lie — ^that  if  they  take 
any  strong  drink,  they  will  take  it  to  excess.  The 
enemy  is  fortified  in  the  drunkard's  body,  and  laughs  to 
scorn  all  merely  spiritual  appliances.  The  evil  spirit  is 
incarnate  in  physical  laws,  and  merely  moral  power  is  not 
of  the  kind  necessary  to  cast  it  out. 

When  we  are  convinced  that  there  are  peculiarities 
connected  with  the  sin  of  drunkenness  which  require  a 
specific  treatment,  there  are  two  great  lines  on  which 
efibrt  may  be  made — two  heads  under  which  the  various 
kinds  of  effort  may  be  classed.  These  are — (1)  personal 
abstinence  from  intoxicating  drinks,  and  (2)  legal  re- 
straint upon  its  manufacture  and  sale.  The  one  is  the 
soul  of  the  temperance  reformation,  and  the  other  its 
body.  Either,  alone,  will  certainly  fail  to  work  deliver- 
ance on  a  national  scale.  Actual  abstinence  by  earnest 
men  for  their  own  and  others'  good,  will  not  wipe  away 
the  shame  of  drunkenness  from  the  country,  as  long  as 
the  dealers  are  permitted  to  treat  the  weak  and  the  pro- 
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fligate  as  raw  material  for  their  trade.  And,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  law,  entirely  prohibiting  or  greatly 
restricting  the  traffic,  cannot  be  enacted,  and  though 
enacted  could  not  be  enforced,  unless  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  community  have  become  conscientious 
and  systematic  abstainers.  The  personal  abstinence  of 
the  good,  without  a  law  to  restrain  the  evil,  would  be  a 
soul  without  a  body  ;  a  prohibitory  law,  without  a  public 
sentiment  in  favour  of  abstinence,  would  be  a  body  with- 
out a  soul.  The  one  is  a  ghost — the  other  a  carcase. 
Neither  would  work  a  national  deliverance. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  explain  these  methods  in  such  an 
audience.  I  assume  that  you  know  them,  and  take  the 
liberty  of  throwing  out  a  few  suggestions  on  each. 

(1.)    Voluntary  personal  ahstinence. 

Among  religious  men,  and  especially  among  ministers, 
the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  adoption  of  this  method  is 
the  conception  that  it  enjoins  or  advises  a  rule  of  mo- 
rality different  from  that  which  the  Saviour  practised  and 
the  Scriptures  prescribe.  We  regard  with  brotherly  re- 
spect and  love  those  who  adopt  and  express  this  view;  but 
we  think  the  argument  inconclusive,  and  frankly  state  the 
grounds  of  this  belief.  They  say,  we  give  an  example  of 
temperance  in  the  use  of  strong  drink,  and  that  is  better 
than  an  example  of  entire  abstinence.  Let  us  see.  For 
whose  benefit  chiefly  is  a  good  example  required  ?  Not 
those  who  are  already  confirmed  in  principles  and  habits 
of  sobriety  ;  but  the  di'unkards,  and  those  who  are  slip- 
ping insensibly  down  the  deceitful  incline.  It  is  a  fact, 
which  I  do  not  wait  to  prove,  because  I  think  none  will 
deny  it,  that  many  thousands  of  our  neighbours  are  in 
such  a  state,  that  if  they  taste  strong  drink  at  all,  they 
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will  frequently  take  it  to  excess.  These  men  cannot 
take  a  little.  You  may  as  well  expect  the  sea  to  be  mo- 
derate, when  a  hole  is  made  through  the  dykes  of  Hol- 
land, and  pour  only  a  little  of  its  devastating  waters  over 
the  cultivated  plain.  These  men  are  the  most  needy. 
Surely  you  would  fain  show  them  an  example  which  they 
might  he  advised  to  follow  for  their  good.  But  the  only 
example  you  give  in  regard  to  intoxicating  drink,  Is  the 
moderate  use  of  it ;  and  for  these  men,  that  example,  if 
they  follow  it,  is  the  way  to  doom.  They  are  ready  to 
perish.  The  sin  is  their  own  ;  but  what  have  you  done 
to  save  them  ?  You  may,  indeed,  tell  them  to  abstain 
entirely.  In  that  case,  if  they  go  where  you  bid  them,  they 
will  be  safe ;  but  if  they  go  where  you  go,  they  will 
perish.  You  give  them  a  good  precept,  but  as  far  as 
example  goes,  you  do  nothing  for  them.  You  give 
no  example  which  it  is  possible  for  them  to  imitate. 

You  cannot  say  to  them,  "  Come  with  us,  and  we  will 
do  you  good."  You  who  are  strong  may  keep  your 
footing;  but  if  they  venture  to  follow  you  into  that 
stream,  they  will  be  swept  away.  If  you  do  not  give 
these  men  an  example  of  abstinence  from  the  ordinary 
use  of  intoxicants,  you  have  no  opportunity  of  guiding 
them  by  example  at  all. 

A  few  days  ago,  when  enjoying  a  ramble  In  the 
country  with  my  own  children,  I  had  occasion  to  cross 
a  railway.  There  was  an  easy  path  over  the  rails.  I 
could  have  crossed  them,  and  would  have  crossed  them 
if  I  had  been  alone.  But  the  children  would  have  occa- 
sion to  pass  the  same  way  at  other  times  when  I  could 
not  be  there  to  protect  them.  What  would  have  been 
safe  for  me,  might  be  destruction  for  them.    I  crept  with 
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them  under  the  railway,  through  a  culvert  neither  clean 
nor  roomy,  but  safe  for  little  ones.  Surely  the  principle 
is  a  sound  one,  as  applied  to  those  who  have  been  made 
children  a  second  time  by  the  enervating  power  of  strong 
drink.  We  concede  to  every  man  his  Christian  liberty. 
We  do  not  lay  our  law  on  the  conscience  of  any  brother. 
To  his  own  Master  he  standeth  or  falleth.  We  venture 
only  to  throw  out  the  suggestion,  modestly,  but  frankly, 
that  the  sacrifice  of  a  liberty,  lawful  in  itself,  may,  in 
certain  circumstances,  be  required  of  a  Christian  for  the 
good  of  a  fellow  man  in  need.  It  is  generally  conceded 
that  drunkards  should  entirely  abstain  ;  that  abstinence 
is  their  only  safety.  But  if  only  drunkards  abstain,  the 
practice  of  abstinence  will  come  to  be  recognised  as  the 
badge  of  a  drunkard.  If  many  of  the  sober  abstain  along 
with  them,  abstinence  will  be  easier  to  those  who  have  no 
other  safety.  There  lies  the  strength  of  our  appeal.  We 
judge  no  man  in  regard  to  it.  We  leave  it  to  the  mind 
and  conscience  of  Christians. 

But  as  the  objection  to  a  rule  of  abstinence  is  based 
on  Scripture,  I  suggest  a  question  regarding  consistency 
for  the  consideration  of  our  friends.  Take  that  large 
class  in  the  community,  who  cannot  drink  a  little.  If 
you  live  like  Christ,  and  for  Him,  In  the  world,  you  will 
often  come  into  contact  with  some  of  these,  and  endeavour 
to  save  them.  What  advice  will  you  tender  in  such  a 
case?  Necessarily  one  of  these  two : — You  will  either 
advise  them  to  taste  no  strong  drink  at  all,  or  to  taste  it 
in  moderation.  Your  practical  exhortation  in  the  matter 
of  intoxicants  must  either  be  abstinence  or  temperate 
use. 

K  you  adopt  \h.Q  first  alternative,  and  recommend  ab- 
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stinence  as  the  only  safety  of  a  drunlvard,  what  becomes 
of  your  argument  from  Scripture  against  a  rule  of  mo- 
rality different  from  the  precepts  of  the  gospel  and  the 
example  of  Christ?  All  your  scriptural  arguments  bear 
point  blank  against  yourself,  the  moment  you  suggest 
abstinence,  as  distinguished  from  temperate  use,  for  the 
moral  benefit  or  spiritual  safety  of  any  human  being. 
Is  your  God  the  God  of  the  hills,  and  not  the  God  of 
the  valleys?  Are  the  gospel  and  the  grace  of  God 
suflScient  to  keep  the  sober  from  becoming  drinkers,  but 
not  to  reform  the  drunkards  ?  If  it  be  no  slight  on  the 
gospel  to  bid  the  drunkard  abjure  the  use  of  whisky, 
how  can  it  be  a  slight  on  the  gospel  to  advise  the  sober 
never  to  begin  it? 

But  the  second  alternative  is  adopted  by  some. 

I  have  seen  a  religious  tract,  one  of  a  series,  addressed 
expressly  to  drunkards.  It  contains  many  good,  sound 
words  about  believing  and  coming  to  Jesus ;  but  it  be- 
gins and  ends  without  once  advising  the  drunkard  to 
abstain  from  the  use  of  intoxicating  drink.  There  is 
consistency  here;  but  It  Is  consistency  obtained  at  the 
expense  of  trifling  with  a  brother's  soul.  If  you  were  a 
missionary  among  a  tribe  of  Esquimaux  or  of  North 
American  Indians,  and  had  succeeded  in  teaching  the 
people  and  constituting  a  Christian  church  ;  and  if  a 
store  for  the  sale  of  whisky  were  then,  for  the  first  time, 
opened  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  poor  people  looked 
to  you  for  advice,  what  advice  would  you  give  ?  Would 
you  advise  abstinence,  and  thereby  sacrifice  your  con- 
sistency ;  or  the  temperate  use,  and  thereby  not  only  de- 
vastate the  infant  church,  but  annihilate  the  tribe  ? 

On  this  subject,  experience  is  an  impressive  teacher. 
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I  could  lead  you  to  the  house  of  a  man  who  was  a 
drunkard,  but  is  now  clothed  and  In  his  right  mind,  and 
sitting  at  the  feet  of  Jesus.  He  knows  In  whom  he  has 
believed.  He  does  not  make  abstinence  his  Saviour; 
and  yet  he  would  not  taste  intoxicating  drink,  no,  not  a 
drop,  although  a  kingdom  were  offered  as  a  reward.  I 
could  lead  you  to  the  house  of  another  man  who  has 
fallen  Into  this  miry  pit.  His  life  passes  In  alternate  fits 
of  drunken  debauch  and  repenting  soberness.  Friends 
advise  him  to  abstain.  He  meets  all  their  advances  by 
telling  them  that  it  is  not  abstinence  or  pledges  that  can 
save  him.  Nothing  but  the  grace  of  God  can  do  It.  He 
must  pray.  Accordingly  he  prays,  and  looks  for  the 
grace  of  God  to  save  him.  But  all  the  while  he  takes  a 
glass  at  a  friend's  table,  and  another  at  the  public-house 
on  the  way  home,  to  quench  the  thhst  which  the  first 
has  kindled.  Some  days  afterwards  he  is  picked  up  by 
the  police  in  some  haunt  of  vice,  and  carried  home  to  be 
nursed  by  a  weeping  wife  into  life  and  sanity  again. 
These  are  not  isolated  Instances.  Each  Is  an  Illustrative 
example  of  an  extensive  class.  I  leave  you  to  judge 
whether  of  these  two  methods  is  the  wiser.  You  will 
say  there  was  no  sin  In  taking  the  first  glass;  the  sin  lay 
in  the  excess.  I  answer,  "  Thou  shalt  not  tempt  the 
Lord  thy  God."  There  are  very  many  men  to  whom  it 
is  a  sin  to  taste,  because  to  taste  is  to  place  themselves 
under  the  power  of  an  overmastering  temptation.  You 
obviously  fail  in  your  duty  to  these  men  If  you  only 
advise  them  to  be  moderate  in  the  use  of  whisky. 

In  the  case  of  those  who  have  already  contracted  the 
appetite,  If  you  advise  abstinence,  you  abandon  the 
ground  of   your  scriptural  objection;    if  you  advise 
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temperate  use,   you  fail  In  your   duty  to  your  fallen 
brother. 

(2.)  Legal  restraints  on  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
intoxicating  drinks. 

Here,  again,  we  are  met  at  the  outset  by  a  popular 
cry,  "  You  will  never  make  men  moral  or  religious  by 
act  of  parliament."  Fortunately,  we  have  a  vantage 
ground  against  this  cry  in  the  existing  state  of  the  law. 
Already  by  common  consent  restraints  are  laid  on  the 
sale  of  intoxicating  drinks,  to  which  no  other  lawful 
article  of  commerce  is  subjected.  The  trade  is,  by  the 
law  of  the  land  and  the  practice  of  society,  treated  as 
dangerous  to  the  common  weal.  Besides  the  legal  limi- 
tations on  the  sale  of  drink,  the  government  in  various 
ways  designates  it  as  a  nuisance.  No  person  can  be 
employed  in  her  Majesty's  Post-ofEce,  or  as  a  pupil 
teacher,  under  the  minutes  of  Privy  Council,  who  lives 
in  a  public-house,  and  that,  too,  expressly  on  the  ground 
that  the  moral  influences  of  his  home  are  such  that  the 
interests  of  the  community  cannot  safely  be  entrusted  to 
his  hands.  This  question  demands,  and  must  obtain,  in 
our  day,  earnest  consideration  both  from  ministers  of  the 
gospel  and  ministers  of  state.  It  cannot  be  settled  by 
such  crude  commonplaces  as  "  Do  not  enforce  morality 
by  pains  and  penalties,"  or  "  Let  every  man  do  what  he 
likes  with  his  own."  God  in  his  providence  is  compel- 
ling men  to  go  deeper  in  than  these  superficial  fallacies. 
Although  we  in  our  indolence  would  let  the  question 
alone,  it  will  not  let  us  alone.  Your  refined,  comfortable, 
Christian  gentleman  would  sit  in  his  easy  chair,  and  let 
the  outside  world  alone;  but  an  ignorant,  drunken, 
naked  multitude  are  clustering  around  his  door,  and  the 
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grim,  haggard,  hungry  giant  will  burst  open  the  door 
soon,  and,  fixing  his  fiery  eye-balls  on  society  that  has  ne- 
glected him,  will  seize  him  by  the  beard,  and  say,  "  Pay 
me  that  thou  owesty  It  is  time  this  community  should 
look  at  its  accounts.  The  settling  day  may  come  upon 
us  suddenly. 

The  relation  of  moral  evil  to  the  material  food  that  it 
feeds  on  must  become  one  of  the  greatest  questions  of 
the  day.  It  has  come  up  on  a  limited  scale,  in  connec- 
tion with  poisons  and  gaming-houses.  It  is  at  this  day 
rising  in  the  East,  in  connection  with  the  opium  trade, 
like  a  cloud  that  threatens  to  darken  our  day.  It  has 
risen  in  the  northern  states  of  America,  in  connection 
with  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks.  With  strong  pas- 
sions on  one  side,  and  strong  principles  on  the  other,  the 
conflict,  like  a  battle  of  giants,  has  shaken  society  there 
to  its  foundations.  The  struggle  is  one  of  life  and  death. 
It  is  rising  in  our  land.  Some  may  think  it  a  small 
cloud,  no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand ;  but  it  is  the  part 
of  wisdom  to  consider  it  early  and  well,  that  we  may  not 
be  found  unprepared,  if  it  should  suddenly  spread  and 
cover  all  our  sky. 

It  becomes  us  to  consider  this  question  now,  with  the 
light  of  God's  Word  shining  before  our  eyes,  and  the 
love  of  perishing  men  glowing  in  our  hearts.  It  becomes 
us  to  have  an  opinion  upon  it,  which  we  can  defend 
before  the  world,  and  bear  with  us  to  the  judgment  seat. 

You  have  adopted  the  principle,  you  say,  that  to  pre- 
vent a  man  from  sinning  you  will  employ  moral  suasion 
only,  and  not  physical  coercion.  Well ;  here  is  a  man, 
who  has  no  family  and  no  relative — who  lives  alone,  and 
has  none  depending  on  him.     He  has  drunk  his  senses 
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away,  and  is  rushing  to  the  river  that  he  may  get  rid  of 
the  life  which  he  feels  a  burden.  You  persuade  him  not 
to  drown  himself.  You  may  as  well  persuade  the  cata- 
ract not  to  run  down.  But  you  do  not  rest  contented  with 
moral  suasion  in  such  a  case.  Your  heart  is  not  so  easily 
deceived  by  a  false  principle  as  your  head,  for  love  to  a 
brother  is  beating  in  it.  Under  that  sure  impulse  you 
rush  upon  the  suicide,  clasp  him  in  your  arms,  and  hold 
him  on  the  ground,  till  help  arrive.  You  keep  him 
under  restraint,  and  so  keep  him  from  committing  sin. 
The  opium  in  China  and  the  ardent  spirits  in  our  own 
land  have  much  to  do  with  the  people's  sins  and  the  na- 
tion's suffering ;  and  we  must  not  ignore  these  physical 
agents  in  oiu*  efforts  for  the  moral  good  of  the  people. 
The  devil  uses  these  material  handles  to  drag  immortal 
spirits  down  to  the  pit ;  we  must  lay  hold  of  these  handles, 
and  wrench  them  from  Satan's  grasp,  and  so  help  to  save 
a  soul  from  death. 

I  would  like  to  see  a  map  of  the  world  shaded  to  re- 
present the  sobriety  and  drunkenness  of  its  various 
peoples.  It  could  be  done  with  a  considerable  degree  of 
accuracy.  It  would  show  that  latitude  has  much  to  do 
with  drunkenness.  The  northern  shoulders  of  Europe 
and  America  would  appear  in  the  darkest  colours. 
Countries  with  far  less  light  and  less  liberty  would  ap- 
pear brighter  than  our  own.  Cold  climate,  the  growth 
of  grain,  and  the  absence  of  the  vine,  are  among  the 
most  potent  causes,  or  at  least  the  constant  accompani- 
ments, of  the  difference.  Surely  when  physical  causes 
go  so  far  to  propagate  and  feed  the  vice,  it  is  lawful  to 
endeavour  to  starve  it  by  stopping  its  supply  of  aliment. 

The  trade  in  alcoholic  drink  is  altogether  peculiar. 
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When  the  customer  has  bought  and  used  a  little  of  the 
article,  he  is  thereby  rendered  eager  for  more.  His 
appetite  is  strengthened,  and  his  judgment  weakened  by 
the  dose.  The  man  is  not  now  himself.  There  is  a  rage 
for  more  drink,  and  no  reason  to  control  his  appetite. 
The  dealer,  meantime,  has  an  interest  in  supplying  him. 
It  is  the  one  man's  bread  to  sell,  and  it  is  the  other 
man's  death  to  buy.  Shall  we  let  this  alone,  and  look 
up  to  God,  and  pray  that  He  would  bless  the  people  and 
turn  them  from  sin  ? 

Some  of  the  victims  are  permanently  weakened.  They 
cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  the  dram-shop.  Our 
brother  cannot  keep  himself;  our  Father  in  heaven 
expects  us  to  keep  him.  We  do  not  keep  him  if  we 
abandon  him  to  the  publican,  as  a  fly  is  left  to  the  spider 
when  it  stumbles  into  his  net.  We  cannot  take  them 
away  from  the  dram-shop;  the  nation  could  not  find 
prisons  enow  to  restrain  those  who  have  a  diseased 
appetite  for  drink ; — we  cannot  take  them  away  from  the 
dram-shop ;  we  must  find  means  of  taking  the  dram- 
shop away  from  them. 

Ministers,  I  suppose,  pray  with  their  people  in  the 
Sabbath  assemblies  for  temporal  blessings,  and  give 
thanks  to  God  for  His  goodness.  It  is  our  duty  and  our 
delight  to  frame  these  prayers  and  praises  so  that  they 
shall  suit  the  various  circumstances  of  the  congregation. 
Some  are  cultivators  of  the  ground ;  some  are  merchants ; 
some  are  manufacturers ;  some  are  mechanics ;  some  are 
fishers ;  some  are  sailors.  I  delight,  in  the  exercise  of 
my  ministerial  office,  to  direct  the  desires  of  all  classes  to 
God  in  connection  with  their  daily  calling,  and  to  plead 
for  a  blessing  on  the  labour  of  their  hands.     We  pray 
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for  an  Increase  from  tte  seed  which  the  husbandman  has 
sown,  and  a  profitable  return  from  the  shipment  which  a 
merchant  has  made  to  a  foreign  land.  We  endeavour, 
in  the  spirit  of  adoption,  and  according  to  the  Instruc- 
tions of  the  Loixl,  to  approach  "  our  Father  In  heaven  " 
on  the  subject  of  "  our  daily  bread."  We  do  not  hide 
from  God  m  a  thicket  of  general  expressions ;  we  bring  out 
our  employments  Individually  before  Him,  and  ask  His 
blessing  on  each.  K  a  portion  of  the  congregation  are 
dram-sellers,  how  shall  the  minister  frame  the  prayer 
when  he  comes  to  their  case  ?  Can  he  pray  for  the  In- 
crease and  prosperity  of  their  trade  ?  To  slump  it  in  a 
general  prayer  for  a  blessing  on  all  lawful  occupations,  is 
unfaithfulness  both  to  God  and  man.  The  business  is 
there.  You  see  the  busy  process.  In  all  yoiu*  ministry 
you  meet  its  fruits.  There  It  Is ;  you  cannot  pass  it  by. 
Single  it  out.  Name  It  in  the  gi'cat  congregation,  when 
the  people  are  casting  their  cares  upon  God.  Put  that 
traffic  in  the  prayer,  as  well  as  others.  Pray  for  its  suc- 
cess, if  you  can — if  you  dare !  Your  tongue  would 
cleave  to  the  roof  of  your  mouth.  No ;  you  cannot 
pray  for  the  prosperity  of  a  trade,  which  thrives,  like 
maggots,  only  on  corruption. 

2.  Warmth — the  province  of  the  emotions. 

Keenness  on  the  question  Is  justified  and  demanded 
both  by  reason  and  Scripture.  "  Hating  even  the  gar- 
ment spotted  by  the  flesh  ;"  what  does  that  word  mean  ? 
A  garment  is  not  guilty,  and  why  should  we  hate  it  ? 
A  loving  heart  feels  Its  meaning  without  the  aid  of  cri- 
ticism. He  who  has  a  true  hatred  of  sin  cannot  look 
with  callousness  on  any  of  its  accessories.  He  who  truly 
loved  his  brother  will  shudder  at  the  sight  of  the  weapon 
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our  beloved  land — If  certain  places  were  set  aside  as 
shambles,  where  victims  by  hundreds  were  laid  on  the 
gory  altars  of  a  cruel  god,  you  would  hate,  would  you 
not,  with  a  perfect  hatred,  the  bolted  door  and  the  grated 
windows  of  that  horrid  place.  You  are  not  human,  if 
your  heart  docs  not  burn  within  you  as  you  pass.  Now 
I  say  it  deliberately,  after  weighing  my  words,  the  dram- 
shops of  this  country  are  such  slaughter-houses — as  dis- 
pleasing to  God,  and  as  murderous  to  men.  Hecatombs 
of  human  victims  are  sacrificed  there.  Not  offered  in 
sacrifice  to  an  idol,  you  say  ?  No ;  it  would  be  some  pal- 
liation of  the  sin  if  they  were.  The  blind  heathen  thought 
that  thereby  they  did  God  service ;  but  these  modem 
murders  have  not  superstition  as  an  excuse.  They  are 
done  for  filthy  lucre's  sake.  Men,  our  own  flesh  and 
blood,  are  lured,  drugged,  and  burned  to  death  in  these 
dens,  that  other  men  may  make  money  by  the  process.  I 
sometimes  stand  on  the  pavement  and  look  In  at  the  open 
door.  I  see  naked,  haggard  parents,  men  and  women, 
standing  at  the  counter.  They  stood  there  yesterday, 
and  the  day  before.  They  are  frequenters  of  the  place. 
They  are  known  as  customers.  It  is  known  that  what 
they  buy  and  drink  there  is  eating  out  their  body's  life, 
and  brmging  wrath  upon  their  souls — is  breaking  the 
hearts  of  their  parents,  or  casting  children,  diseased,  Ig- 
norant, and  profligate,  upon  society.  Inside  the  counter 
the  dealer  stands.  He  has  stripped  his  coat,  and  is 
working  In  his  shirt  sleeves.  He  is  dealing  out  the 
means  and  material  of  ruin  to  his  brother,  and  taking  his 
money  in.  I  cannot  be  cool.  My  head  bums  and  my 
heart  throbs.     That  man,  stripped,  and  labom'ing  and 
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sweating  there,  appears  to  me  Moloch's  high  priest, 
slaughtering  the  sacrifices.  I  confess  it,  I  never  pass  the 
place  with  coolness.  I  hate — God  is  my  witness — I  hate 
the  burnished  counter,  and  glittering  brass,  and  glaring 
light,  and  painted  signboard,  all  the  accessories  of  the 
crime — the  garments  of  the  idol,  I  hate  them,  for  they 
are  spotted  with  the  blood  of  men.  In  compassion  alike 
for  the  seller  and  the  buyer,  alike  for  the  publican  and 
the  drunkard,  I  plead  that  an  arrestment  be  laid,  by  the 
mighty  hand  of  the  nation,  on  this  murderous  process. 

In  the  law  (Exod.  xxi.  28)  the  ox  that  killed  a  man 
was  stoned,  and  the  people  were  commanded  not  to  eat 
his  flesh.  Why  ?  The  flesh  of  that  ox  was  as  good  for 
food  as  the  flesh  of  any  other.  Yes ;  but  to  preserve  hu- 
man life,  God  kindles  and  cherishes  in  men  a  sensitive, 
keen,  passionate  aversion  to  every  thing  connected  with 
its  destroyer.  It  is  both  natural  and  scriptural ;  it  is 
both  humane  and  godly  to  be  fervent  in  our  hatred  of 
the  enemy  who,  in  our  day  and  in  our  land,  is  the  greatest 
murderer  of  men. 

I  do  not  force  my  method  on  any.  Let  every  man 
consider  the  case  for  himself,  and  be  fully  persuaded  in 
his  own  mind.  I  extend  the  largest  charity  to  those 
who  try  to  do  saving  work  by  other  means  than  those 
which  I  counsel ;  but  I  give  no  rest,  as  far  as  my  voice 
can  reach  them,  to  those  who  adopt  no  plan,  or  dally 
with  the  plan  that  they  adopt.  In  view  of  that  vice  which 
is  corrupting  the  church  and  desolating  the  land,  surely 
we  do  well  to  be  warm.  "  Others  save  with  fear : " 
whatever  the  form  of  evil  may  have  been  which  Jude  had 
in  his  eye,  it  could  not  have  been  more  deeply  deceitful, 
and  more  widely  destructive,  than  the  drunkenness  of 
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these  lands.  The  men  are  perishing  in  that  flood  ;  and 
what  salth  the  Scripture  to  those  whose  footing  is  firm, 
yet,  on  the  shore  ?  Have  !  "  But  the  grace  of  God  in  the 
gospel  is  the  only  means  of  saving  sinners."  Where  did 
you  learn  that  truth  ?  "  In  the  Bible."  Well,  hear  from 
the  same  book  God's  command  to  you.  Save  them. 
Those  who  have  obtained  saving  mercy,  must  do  saving 
work.  And  how  shall  we  proceed  to  do  this  work  ?  Save 
with  fear.  There  is  good  cause.  If  you  do  not  gain  that 
brother  to-day,  he  may  be  beyond  your  reach  to-morrow. 
But  the  instructions  are  more  specific  still.  "  Pulling 
— snatching  them  out  of  the  fire."  In  these  few  words 
the  Holy  Spirit  has  spoken  a  whole  parable — has  given 
us  a  living  picture  to  show  us  how  this  saving  work  should 
be  done.  Your  brother's  house  is  in  flames  at  midnight. 
You  rise  and  run  to  the  rescue.  When  you  reach  the 
edge  of  the  crowd,  you  see  through  a  window,  by  the 
light  of  the  crackling  flames,  your  brother  and  his  chil- 
dren barred  fast  within  the  doomed  dwelling.  You  be- 
come excited ;  a  scream  escapes  your  lips.  You  rush 
inward  through  this  bystanders,  jostling  them  uncere- 
moniously out  of  your  way.  In  that  agonising  moment, 
a  cautious  philanthropist  in  the  crowd  commences  a 
lecture  against  haste  and  excitement.  He  advises  you 
to  be  cool.  You  waste  no  words  then  on  the  starched 
formalist ;  but  you  feel  the  answer  in  a  flow  of  hot  scald- 
ing thoughts  within  you.  Away  with  your  caution ! 
To  be  cool  is  a  crime,  when  my  brother  and  his  children 
are  perishing  there  !  You  dart  forward,  draw  the  ob- 
structing bolt,  grasp  your  own  flesh  and  blood  yet  livmg, 
and  pull  them  out  of  the  fire.  You  save,  and  save  with 
a  headlong  impetuosity,  which  in  other  circumstances 
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would  look  like  madness.  You  save  with  feae,  because 
the  Bible  bids  you.  Here  is  the  picture  which  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  the  Scriptures  displays,  to  show  us  how  we 
should  save  those  who  are  ready  to  perish  In  the  encir- 
cling flames  of  their  own  lusts.  This  Is  the  way  to  go 
about  the  work.  "  The  king's  business  requires  haste." 
In  presence  of  the  Devastation,  moral  and  physical,  in 
church  and  commonweal,  which  everywhere  marks  the 
track  of  drink,  he  who  is  not  "  fervent  In  spirit,"  neither 
"  serves  the  Lord  "  aright,  nor  keeps  his  brother. 


NEHUSHTAN; 


OB, 


THE  PEIXCIPLE  OF  HEZEKIAH'S  KEFOKMATION 
APPLIED  TO  THE  TEMPERANCE  EEFORlLiTIOX. 

BY  THE  EEV.  DE.  BEOWX, 


"  He  brake  in  pieces  the  brazen  serpent  that  Moses  had 
made:   for  unto  those  days  the  children  of  Israel  did 

BURN     incense     TO     IT:     AND    HE    CALLED    IT    NeHUSHTAN." — 

2  Kings  xviii.  4. 

Perhaps  this  may  seem  to  some  of  you  a  strange  text 
for  a  sermon,  either  on  practical  religion  in  general,  or 
the  Total  Abstinence  Reformation  in  particular.  Let 
me  ask  you  to  suspend  your  judgment  until  I  have 
finished  my  discourse ;  while  I  own  to  you  in  the  outset, 
that  I  shall  fail  in  my  object  if  I  do  not  gather  from  my 
text  illustrations  and  enforcements  of  Christian  duty, 
and  of  "  the  present  truth." 

The  Beazex  Serpent  is  the  great  central  object 
around  which  my  thoughts  are  designed  to  cluster  and 
revolve,  and  for  the  sake  of  arrangement  I  classify  them 
thus: — Historical  thoughts,  analogical  thoughts,  apolo- 
getical  thoughts,  and  evangelical  thoughts. 

I.  Let  me  submit  a  few  HISTORICAL  thoughts.  In  in- 
quiring into  the  origin  of  the  brazen  serpent,  we  are  led 
No.  2. 
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to  that  period  in  the  history  of  Israel  when  "  they  jour- 
neyed from  Mount  Hor,  by  way  of  the  Red  Sea,  to  com- 
pass the  Land  of  Edom;  and  the  soul  of  the  people  was 
much  discouraged  because  of  the  way;  and  the  people 
•spake  against  God,  and  against  Moses.  Wherefore  have 
ye  brought  us  up  out  of  Egypt  to  die  in  the  wilderness? 
for  there  is  no  bread,  neither  is  there  any  water:  and 
our  soul  loatheth  this  light  bread.  And  the  Lord  sent 
fiery  serpents  among  the  people,  and  they  bit  the  people; 
and  much  people  of  Israel  died."  The  camp  of  Israel 
was  converted  into  one  great  hospital — strong  men, 
delicate  women,  and  little  children  smarting  under  the 
infliction,  and  dying  of  their  wounds.  In  their  affliction 
they  repaired  to  Moses,  and  besought  his  intercession. 
"  And  Moses  prayed  for  the  people; "  and  the  Lord  was 
entreated  of  him.  "  And  the  Lord  said  imto  Moses,  make 
thee  a  fiery  serpent,  and  set  it  upon  a  pole;  and  it  shall 
come  to  pass  that  every  one  that  is  bitten,  when  he 
looketh  upon  it,  shall  live."  We  can  picture  to  ourselves 
the  reviving  and  exciting  scene,  as  the  tidings  spread 
throughout  the  camp : — the  wounded,  upborne  by  sympa- 
thising friends,  direct  their  eyes  towards  the  symbol  of 
God's  grace;  and  as  they  continue  to  gaze,  the  burning 
anguish  is  allayed,  the  deadly  wounds  are  healed,  new 
life  begins  to  circulate  through  their  veins,  God's  saving 
health  is  experienced,  while  they  bend  the  knee  and  lift 
the  voice  in  grateful  acknowledgment  of  "  Jehovah  the 
Healer." 

In  process  of  time  the  plague  was  stayed;  but  the 
brazen  serpent  was  not  destroyed,  when  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  formed  was  gained.  It  was  preserved  as 
an  interesting  relic;  it  was  carried  about  by  the  children 
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«)f  Israel  in  all  their  journeyings;  it  was  brought  in 
■with  Joshua  into  the  promised  possession ;  and  had  a 
place  assigned  it  within  the  precincts  of  the  Holy  Place, 
when  the  Temple  was  erected  at  Jerusalem — "  the  place 
which  the  Lord  had  chosen  to  put  his  name  there." 
We  can  understand  the  feelmgs  that  dictated  its  preser- 
vation, and  how  devout  Jews  should  find  their  piety 
revived  as  they  gazed  on  that  memorial  of  the  Lord's 
loviug-kiudness.  But  man  is  a  being  ever  prone  to 
extremes.  This^  symbol,  which,  in  the  first  instance, 
was  only  the  means  of  inspiring  and  quickening  the 
gratitude  of  Israel,  became  the  occasion  of  estranging 
their  afiections  from  God,  and  leading  them  into  idolatry. 
"  The  childi-en  of  Israel  did  burn  incense  to  it,"  where- 
by God  was  dishonoured,  and  their  consciences  were 
defiled.  We  are  not  told  at  what  time  and  by  whose 
influence  it  fii'st  became  the  object  of  idolatrous  regard; 
but  we  are  informed  at  what  time,  in  what  manner,  and 
by  whose  influence  the  abuse  was  corrected.  When 
Hezekiah — ^whom  we  so  naturally  designate  the  good 
king  Hezekiah — came  to  the  throne,  he  set  himself  to 
the  correction  of  the  abuses  that  had  long  prevailed  ;  and 
the  various  branches  of  his  work  of  reformation  are 
enumerated  in  the  passage  before  us.  "  He  removed 
the  high  places" — where  altars  were  reared  and  sacrifices 
were  oflered  to  strange  gods  ;  "he  brake  the  images" — 
the  statues  before  which  the  people  bowed  themselves 
and  did  obeisance  ;  "  he  cut  down  the  groves " — the 
scenes  of  those  impurities  which  flourished  under  the 
shadow  of  idolatry.  And  when  he  came  to  that  brazen 
serpent,  I  can  understand  how  there  should  have  been  a 
pleading  in  his  own  bosom  in  its  behalf^  and  how  there 
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should  have  been  a  pleading  in  its  favour  on  the  part  of 
many  right-hearted  Israelites ;  but  if  he  paused  for  a 
moment,  it  was  only  to  nerve  him  for  a  decisive  and 
destructive  onslaught :  "  he  broke  in  pieces  the  brazen 
serpent,  and  he  called  it  Nehushtan  " — a  piece  of  brass  ! 

So  far  I  am  relating  only  the  facts  of  the  case :  and 
in  closing  the  sketch  of  the  history,  I  have  only  to  ask 
you  whether  Hezekiah  acted  wisely  or  foolishly  in  this 
matter — whether  he  is  to  be  commended  or  condemned  ? 
And  among  honest  Bible-readers  there  can  be  but  one 
judgment — viz.,  that  in  all  this  he  acted  wisely  and 
worthily ;  that  his  conduct  is  recorded  in  his  praise ; 
and  that  he  is  set  forth  as  an  example  of  one  who  was 
"  zealously  affected  in  a  good  thing." 

II.  Let  me  now  suggest  a  few  ANALOGICAL  thoughts. 
The  destruction  of  the  brazen  serpent  was  no  act  of 
wanton  violence,  which,  in  a  fit  of  fanatical  excitement, 
he  indulged.  No,  it  was  the  dictate  of  zeal,  enlightened 
as  it  was  ardent.  There  is  a  principle  imderlying  the 
fact,  and  explaining  it ;  and  it  is  only  as  we  understand 
and  appreciate  the  principle  that  we  can  turn  the  ex- 
ample to  practical  account,  in  the  different  circumstances 
of  our  age  and  country.  The  principle  may  be  thus 
stated.  "  When  a  thing  which  is  in  itself  innocent, 
interesting,  and  useful — whose  maintenance  is  not  en- 
joined by  divine  authority — has  become  the  fruitful 
occasion  of  injury  and  sin,  it  ought  to  be  destroyed." 
The  brazen  serpent,  innocent,  interesting,  and  useful  in 
itself,  had  become  the  fruitful  occasion  of  injury  and  sin  ; 
and  therefore  its  destruction  was  warrantable  and 
dutiful.  Having  obtained  the  principle,  it  is  no  dif- 
ficult thing  to  suggest  other  departments  into  which  it 
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may  be  Introduced,  and  in  which  It  ought  to  he  acted 
on. 

Let  us  apply  it  to  Popisli  relics.  The  closest  resem- 
blance to  the  sin  of  Israel,  in  the  matter  of  the  brazen 
serpent,  Is  to  be  found  in  the  respect  which  is  paid,  in 
modem  times,  to  such  relics  as  the  bones  of  martyrs, 
the  girdle  of  the  Virgin,  the  vesture  of  Jesus,  and  the 
pieces  of  the  cross  which  the  blood  of  the  Lamb  of  God 
stained.  On  the  supposition  that  these  relics  are  genuine, 
we  admit  them  to  be  interesting,  and  can  understand 
how  they  could  be  so  used  as  to  subserve  the  interests 
of  piety.  But,  like  that  brazen  serpent,  they  have  be- 
come the  objects  of  idolatrous  regard  ;  virtue  Is  said  to 
go  out  of  them,  and  religious  honours  are  paid  to  them. 
To  that  "  holy  coat  of  Treves  "  (of  which  we  heard 
so  much  a  few  years  ago),  and  to  the  bits  of  w^ood,  which 
are  believed  to  be  portions  of  the  sacred  cross,  prayers 
are  offered  such  as  should  be  oflfered  only  to  Him  who 
wore  the  vestiu'e,  and  endured  the  cross ;  and  the  con- 
duct of  Hezekiah  goes  to  Instruct  us  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  they  should  be  dealt  with.  These  martyrs' 
bones  we  would  consign  to  the  earth  whence  they  were 
taken ;  the  Virgin's  girdle,  and  the  holy  coat,  we  would 
consign  to  the  rag-store,  or  send  them  to  the  hospital  to 
bind  up  the  sores  of  the  wounded  withal ;  and  those 
pieces  of  the  cross  we  would  cut  into  faggots,  and  use 
them  for  fuel ; — and  all  this,  not  in  the  way  of  Protestant 
demonstration ;  not  in  the  spirit  of  the  no-Popery  cry ; 
but  in  that  spirit  of  holy  zeal,  which  burned  in  Heze- 
kiah's  bosom  when  he  brake  in  pieces  the  brazen  serpent, 
and  called  it  Nehushtan. 

Let  U(5  apply  the  principle  to  tJ'.ontrlcal  amusements, 
c 
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I  am  not  to  be  diverted  from  my  object  by  antiquarian 
researches  into  the  origin  of  the  theatre,  and  the  purposes 
it  may  have  served  in  other  countries,  and  in  other  ages. 
I  take  it  as  it  is  among  ourselves — with  all  its  accom- 
paniments— all  that  constitutes  THE  theatee,  and  forms 
its  attractions.  And  believing,  as  I  do,  that  its  in- 
fluence is  demoralising,  and  its  effects  injurious,  I  sub- 
mit that  the  principle  of  Hezekiah's  policy  demands  that 
we  "  raze  it  even  to  the  foundations  thereof." 

Let  us  apply  the  principle  to  the  ^ublic-liouse  sys- 
tem— with  its  distilleries  and  dram-shops,  and  all  the 
apparatus  of  the  liquor  traffic.  Without  taking  the  ex- 
treme ground  of  affirming  that  there  is  any  thing 
essentially  sinful  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  that, 
which  in  certain  circumstances  may  be  innocently  used, 
it  is  enough  for  my  present  purpose  that  the  evils  en- 
gendered by  it  infinitely  outweigh  the  benefits  which  it 
confers ;  and  believing,  as  I  do,  that  the  public-house 
system,  as  legalised  and  sanctioned  by  the  Legislature, 
is  the  seed-plot  of  poverty,  wretchedness,  and  crime,  I 
feel  constrained  to  "  give  my  voice  against  it." 

Once  more,  let  us  apply  the  principle  to  the  drinking 
usages  of  the  country — the  giving  and  receiving  of  al- 
coholic beverages  as  the  exponents  of  hospitality,  and  the 
tokens  of  friendship.  I  regard  the  public-house  as  the 
complement  and  symbol  of  the  drinking  usages,  and  so 
long  as  it  shall  be  reckoned  right  and  wise  to  exercise 
hospitality  and  evince  friendship  by  giving  and  receiving 
intoxicating  drink,  so  long  shall  the  public-house  con- 
tinue to  shed  its  baneful  and  blighting  influence  over  the 
community.  It  is  in  our  drinking  usages  that  drunken- 
ness is  generated  ;  it  is  in  our  drinking  usages  that  the 
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monster  Is  hatched  which  "bites  like  au  adder  and  stings 
like  a  serpent; "  it  is  in  our  drinking  usages  that  the  luiks 
are  forged  which  afterwards  bind  the  poor  yietim  hand 
and  foot,  and  drag  him  down  to  the  degradation  and 
doom  of  the  drunkard.  I  would,  therefore,  have  the  axe 
laid  to  the  root  of  that  poison  tree,  whose  fruits  are  so 
awfully  destructive  and  so  widely  distributed — by  which 
homes  are  desolated,  reputations  ruined,  lives  destroyed, 
and  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  our  fellow-sub- 
jects every  year  "  fall  into  temptation  and  a  snare,  and 
into  many  foolish  and  hurtful  lusts  which  drown  them 
in  destruction  and  perdition."  Oh  for  a  double  portion  of 
Hezekiah's  spirit — the  spirit  equally  of  compassion  for 
weak  humanity,  and  zeal  for  the  divine  honour  !  Oh 
that  all  who  profess  and  call  themselves  Christians  were 
to  survey  "  the  distress  we  are  in,"  and  trace  it  to  its 
source !  The  survey  coidd  not  fail  to  fill  them  with  indig- 
nation, make  them  cry  for  vengeance,  and  lead  them  to 
say,  "  0  thou  enemy^  thy  destructions  must  come  to  a 
perpetual  end !  " 

III.  Let  me  suggest  a  few  apologetical  thoughts.  I 
use  the  term  in  its  classic  sense,  as  when  we  speak  of 
apologies  for  Christianity,  and  apologies  for  the  Bible, 
when  we  mean  deftnces  of  their  heavenly  origin,  and  divine 
authority.  I  propose  especially  to  defend  the  application 
of  the  principle  I  have  been  illustrating  to  the  drinking 
usages  of  our  country  ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  vindicate 
our  total  abstinence  policy  from  the  various  objections 
which  are  arrayed  against  it. 

1.  It  is  objected,  "  that  every  creature  of  God  is 
good,  and  nothing  to  be  refused,  if  It  be  received  with 
thanksgiving ; "  and  that  the  total  abstinence  policy  vir- 
tually contradicts  this  apostolic  oracle. 
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But  surely  the  objector  does  not  mean  that  "  every 
creature  of  God" — and,  of  course,  "  good"  for  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  created — is  for  that  sole  reason  to 
be  spared.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  how  soon  we  should  be 
overrun  with  things  venomous  and  vile  if  such  a  principle 
were  to  be  admitted,  A  few  years  ago,  at  one  of  the 
mission  stations  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Old  Calabar,  a  little  boy  had  gone  to  sleep  at  night  be- 
side the  embers  of  the  kitchen  fire.  At  midnight,  a 
hungry  leopard  found  its  way  into  the  place,  seized 
the  boy,  and  made  off  with  him  to  the  bush.  The  wail 
of  the  child's  astonishment  and  distress  awoke  the  in- 
mates, all  too  late  to  lend  him  any  aid  ;  and  in  the  morn- 
ing a  few  bones  were  found  in  the  bush  to  tell  his  fate. 
If  you  and  I  had  been  there,  we  should  have  been  dis- 
posed to  go  a  leopard-hunting,  and  should  have  felt  gra- 
tification in  destroying  that  evil  beast,  in  revenge  for  the 
boy's  death  and  to  prevent  all  further  ravages  from  that 
quarter.  Suppose  we  had  found  the  monster  in  the  bush, 
and  had  taken  aim,  do  you  think  we  should  have  been 
diverted  from  our  purpose  by  the  objection  that  "  the 
leopard  was  a  good  creature  of  God  ?  " 

During  the  last  year  we  have  been  spending  money 
by  millions,  and  sending  forth  our  soldiers  by  thousands, 
to  repress  the  mutiny  in  India.  We  have  sought  to  re- 
store peace,  and  re-establish  rule,  by  the  destruction  of 
mutinous  sepoys — fellow-creatures,  fellow-men,  fellow- 
subjects  though  they  be  ;  nor  has  it  been  reckoned  a  suf- 
fi.cient  reason  why  the  sword  should  be  sheathed,  that 
those  agamst  whom  it  was  drawn  were  "  good  creatures 
of  God." 

Or,  taking  an  illustration  from  the  policy  of  Hezekiah, 
was  not  the  brazen  serpent  a  "  good  creature  of  God  ?  " 
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Was  it  not  made  to  God's  order  ?  Was  it  not,  in  form  and 
structure,  just  what  God  enjoined  ?  And  is  nut  that  more 
than  can  be  said  in  favovu'  of  those  drinks  which  are  in 
most  common  use  among  us  ?  But  grantmg  that  these 
drinks  are  as  truly  good  creatures  of  God,  as  the  brazen 
serpent  was,  (and  those  who  love  them  best  will  not  ask 
a  more  liberal  admission),  its  divine  origin  Avas  not  re- 
garded as  a  sufficient  reason  for  its  preservation.  If  any 
one  had  been  disposed  to  plead  with  Hezekiah  that  it 
should  be  spared  because  it  was  a  good  creature  of  God, 
he  would  have  been  ready  to  say,  "  The  more  the  pity 
that  any  good  creature  of  God  should  be  so  abused." 
So  say  we  in  regard  to  alcoholic  drink  ;  and  we  feel  per- 
suaded, that  in  seeking  to  bring  the  manufacture  and  use 
of  it  to  an  end,  we  are  serving  the  cause,  and  may  hope 
for  the  approval  of  the  Lord. 

2.  It  is  objected  that  "  the  abstinence  policy  ignores 
the  virtues  which  our  alcoholic  liquor  possesses  : "  the 
spirit  of  the  objection  is,  "  Destroy  it  not,  for  a  blessing 
is  in  it."  Well,  I  could  almost  wish  that  some  one  who 
has  more  fully  proved,  were  to  illustrate  the  blessing  there 
is  in  it.  I  suppose  it  is  meant  that  it  refreshes  us  when 
weaiy,  solaces  us  when  distressed,  creates  a  pleasing  ex- 
hilaration, and  ministers  to  our  social  enjoyment?  Be 
it  so.  Let  me  admit,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  what  I 
might  not  be  prepared  to  yield  from  a  sense  of  equity. 
Granting  that  there  is  such  a  blessing  In  it,*  I  do  not 
resile  from  my  position,  nor  cease  my  demand  that  the 
use  of  it  as  a  beverage  should  cease  and  determine,  for 

*  I  would  recommend  to  those  who  may  be  in  danger  of  overrating  the 
blessing  there  is  in  it,  the  perusal  of  Professor  Miller's  "  Alcohol :  its  Place 
and  Power." 
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our  principle  demands  the  surrender  and  sacrifice  of  a 
tiling,  innocent  and  useful  in  itself,  when  it  has  become 
the  fruitful  occasion  of  injury  and  sin ;  and  our  plea  is, 
that  whatever  the  excellent  qualities  that  reside  in  alco- 
holic liquor,  the  evils  distilled  hy  it  do  so  prodigiously 
surpass  its  real  or  imaginary  virtues,  as  to  justify  and 
demand  the  sacrifice. 

Could  no  good  word  have  been  spoken  for  the  brazen 
serpent  ?  Was  there  no  blessing  in  it  ?  Had  it  not  been 
the  instrument  of  a  great  deliverance  ?  And  Avas  it  not 
still  well  fitted  to  be  useful  in  sustaining  confidence  in 
God  ?  For  my  own  part,  I  have  no  difficulty  in  saying, 
that  if  the  choice  had  been  off'ered  me  of  becoming  counsel 
for  the  brazen  serpent,  or  for  the  drinking  usages,  I 
should  have  felt  much  more  comfort  and  confidence  in 
expending  any  little  talent  I  possess  in  pleading  for  the 
preservation  of  the  brazen  serpent,  than  I  could  feel  in 
pleading  for  the  preservation  of  the  drinking  usages. 
The  consideration  of  the  blessing  there  was  in  it  did  not 
divert  Hezekiah  from  his  purpose,  nor  will  the  considei'a- 
tion  of  the  refreshment,  solace,  and  social  enjoyment, 
which  our  drinks  are  said  to  yield,  be  allowed  to  divert 
us  from  the  work  of  demolition  to  which  we  have  com- 
mitted ourselves. 

3.  It  is  objected  that  "  the  abstinence  policy  does  not 
distinguish  between  the  use  and  abuse  of  a  thing  ;  that 
we  are  to  use  the  world  as  not  abusing  it ;  that  the  fact 
that  some  ah^ue  the  liquor  is  no  reason  why  others  should 
be  required  to  renounce  the  lawful  use  of  it." 

It  is  admitted  by  the  objectors,  that  the  article  is  abused 
— greatly,  grievously,  extensively  abused;  and  that  those 
who  cannot  take  the  innocent  use  of  it  should  let  it  alone. 
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But  they  can  iccep  it  in  its  place ;  they  can  take  tte  inno- 
cent use  of  it ;  and  they  cannot  understand  how,  for  the 
weakness  or  wickedness  of  those  who  abuse  it,  their 
liberty  should  be  restricted,  and  their  enjoyments  abridged. 
But  it  is  no  extravagant  supposition,  that  there  were 
some  of  the  men  of  Judah  and  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem 
who  did  not  "  burn  incense  to  the  brazen  serpent ; "  vfho 
could  keep  it  in  its  place  ;  who  could  regard  it  as  an  in- 
teresting relic  without  making  it  tlie  object  of  religious 
worship  ;  and  who  did  improve  it  for  the  purposes  of  piety. 
And  are  they  to  be  deprived  of  the  innocent  and  profitable 
use  of  it  because  others  abuse  it  ?  Is  their  liberty  to  be 
restricted,  and  their  enjoyment  abridged,  because,  for- 
sooth, others  are  so  weak  or  wicked  as  to  give  "  the  glory 
to  the  creature  Avhich  is  due  to  the  Creator  ?  "  Even  so 
did  Hezekiah  tlie  king  detenninc.  He  thought  that 
those  who  could  keep  it  in  its  place,  should  be  left  to 
nourish  their  devotion  and  strengthen  their  confidence  in 
God  by  other  means,  rather  than  that  this  source  of  en- 
jojTuent  and  improvement  should  be  continued  with  them, 
at  the  risk  of  its  being  the  occasion  of  seducing  others 
into  idolatry,  and  bringing  down  the  wi'ath  of  God  upon 
the  people.  We  cannot  doubt  that  king  Hezekiah  could 
keep  it  in  its  place,  and  many  of  those  with  whom  he 
took  counsel ;  but  they  cheerfully  surrendered  their  per- 
sonal enjoyment  and  benefit  for  the  public  good.  "  Oh, 
that  there  were  such  a  heart  in  us  !  "  Then  we  should 
find  it  no  difficult  thing  to  sacrifice  all  the  benefit  con- 
nected with  the  moderate  use  of  intoxicating  bevemges, 
rather  than  maintain  a  system  which  "  puts  a  stumbling- 
block  and  occasion  to  fall  in  a  brotlier's  way." 

4.  It  is  objected  that  "  the  abstinence  policy  is  insuf- 
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ficient — that  it  lacks  thoroughness — that  a  man  may  be 
reclaimed  or  preserved  from  drunkenness  without  having 
his  mind  enlightened,  or  his  heart  renewed,  or  his  soul 
saved — and  that  it  were  better  to  direct  our  energies  to 
measures  which  are  more  directly  moral  in  their  char- 
acter." 

Let  there  be  no  misunderstanding  on  this  head,  I  pray 
you.  The  question  is  not,  abstinence  reformation  versus 
other  reform  measures  of  a  more  directly  moral  character. 
I  refuse  to  have  the  case  thus  put,  as  if  all  abstainers 
were  neglectful,  and  all  non-abstainers  addicted  them- 
selves to  measures  of  moral  reformation.  But  the  ques- 
tion 'i[\  whether  with  our  common  interest  in  other 
schemeJ  of  moral  reform,  we  should  ply  them  without  any 
aid  from  the  abstinence  movement^  or  with  all  '•''its  appli- 
ances to  hoot.''^  That  is  the  question,  and  we  insist  tliat 
it  be  put  and  answered  in  that  form.  Is  it  true,  in  point 
of  fact,  that  we  abstainers — ministers,  elders,  deacons,  and 
members  of  Christian  churches — are  less  diligent  and  de- 
voted in  the  furtherance  of  moral  measures  for  the  well- 
being  of  our  country  and  the  world,  than  those  who  are 
non-abstainers  ?  Do  we  not  preach  the  gospel  as  freely 
as  they  ?  Do  we  not  sustain  the  missionary  enterprise  as 
liberally  as  they  ?  Do  we  not  take  part  in  all  benevolent 
and  evangelistic  labours  as  heartily  as  they  ?  I  think  I 
might,  Avithout  pi'csumption,  challenge  a  comparison. 
But  I  rather  choose  to  say,  if  we  are  not  equal  in  all 
these  respects  to  our  brethren,  it  is  to  our  shame — if  we 
are  not  equal  to  them,  our  total  abstinence  is  not  to  blame 
for  the  deficiency.  And  we  give  the  objectors  to  know, 
that  if  they  adopt  our  principles  and  join  our  fellowship, 
they  are  not  to  abate  one  jot  or  tittle  of  all  the  zeal  and 
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liberality  thcv  now  evince,  In  seeking  the  moral  elevation 
and  the  eternal  salvation  of  onr  fellow-countrvmcn  and 
fellow-men ;  while,  from  our  own  experience,  we  can  give 
them  the  assnrance  that  their  abstinence  will  rather  in- 
crease their  energies,  and  enlarge  their  resources,  and  mul- 
tiply their  facilities  for  those  works  of  faith  and  labours 
of  love  to  which  thej  devote  themselves.  The  objection 
might  have  been  urged  with  equal  plausibility  against 
the  policy  of  Hezeklah.  Objectors  In  his  day  might  have 
said,  "  May  it  please  your  majesty,  the  destruction  of 
the  brazen  sei-pent  is  a  mistaken  policy — the  burning -of 
Incense  to  It  Is  the  mere  symptom  of  an  evil  heart  of  un- 
belief, which  has  turned  men  away  from  the  living  God 
— the  brazen  serpent  may  be  broken  in  pieces,  but  the 
affections  of  the  people  are  not  thereby  to  be  recovered 
to  God,  and  the  alienation  and  enmity  are  sure  to  develop 
themselves  in  other  forms.  May  we  recommend  to  your 
majesty  the  adoption  of  measiu'es  of  a  more  directly 
moral  character"?  Let  the  priests  and  Levltes  be  charged 
to  attend  more  diligently  to  the  religious  education  of 
the  people  ;  let  there  be  louder  warnings  of  the  sin  and 
danger  of  Idolatry,  and  more  earnest  persuasions  to  the 
practice  of  piety  ;  and  If  the  minds  of  the  people  are  thus 
enlightened,  and  their  hearts  renewed,  the  presence  of 
the  brazen  sei'pent  will  be  no  longer  a  snare  ;  It  will  be 
pi'Ized  and  improved  as  an  interesting  memorial  of  the 
Lord's  goodness,  and  a  stimulus  to  grateful  and  confiding 
love."  Xone  avIII  doubt  that  Hezeklah  was  as  Intent  on 
the  moral  improvement  of  the  people — as  much  devoted 
to  their  highest  welfare — as  the  objectors  could  be,  but 
he  did  not  spare  the  brazen  serpent.  He  saw  that  It  was 
not  merely  an  occasion  of  displaying,  but  the  means  of 
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perpetuating  and  extendincj  tlie  idolatry  of  tlic  people  ; 
and  that  other  means  of  reformation  were  more  likely  to 
be  successful  if  this  stumbling-block  were  out  of  the  way. 
I  find  it  a  comfort  to  plead  this  royal  precedent — to  stand 
behind  the  kingly  reformer,  and  to  feel  that  no  objections 
are  urged  against  our  movement  which  might  not  with 
equal  plausibility  have  been  urged  against  Ins;  and  I 
would  have  objectors  to  consider,  whether  in  "  speaking 
evil  of  this  way  " — in  condemning  the  policy  of  the  total 
abstinence  reformation — they  are  not  condemning  a  policy 
which  In  its  spirit  and  essence  was  pursued  by  king  IIc- 
zckiali  with  the  approval  and  blessing  of  the  God  of 
Israel. 

IV.  Let  me  now,  in  drawing  to  a  close,  offer  a  few 
EVANGELICAL  thoughts  suggested  by  the  subject.  I  thus 
merge  the  temperance  advocate  in  the  minister  of  recon- 
ciliation, feeling  that  "  necessity  is  laid  upon  me  "  to 
diffuse  the  savour  of  Christ's  name  in  every  place — 
in  every  sermon.  The  brazen  serpent  is  still  preserved 
in  the  Holy  Oracles.  It  is  embalmed  in  the  teaching  of 
Jesus  ;  it  is  oftentimes  referred  to  in  the  musings  of  the 
closet,  and  in  the  ministrations  of  the  sanctuary,  as  an 
interesting  and  instructive  illustration  of  our  evil  condi- 
tion as  sinners,  and  the  way  of  salvation  through  Jesus 
Christ.  "  As  Moses  lifted  up  the  serpent  in  the  wilder- 
ness, even  so  has  the  Son  of  man  been  lifted  up :  that 
whosoever  bclieveth  on  Him  should  not  perish,  but  have 
eternal  life."  The  camp  of  Israel,  when  the  fiery  serpents 
plagued  the  people,  is  but  the  type  of  a  sin-stricken  race. 
All  the  world  is  an  hospital,  and  all  the  men  and  women 
in  it  are  the  patients.  Throughout  the  vast  extent  of 
our  globe,  and  among  its  teeming  myriads,  there  is  not 
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one  •who  is  a  stranger  to  the  Infirmities  and  pains  of 
spiritual  disease.  "  The  whole  head  is  sick,  and  the 
whole  heart  faint."  "  The  whole  world  is  brought  In 
guilty  before  God."  Let  us  remember  that  what  is  true 
of  all,  Is  true  of  every  one  ;  that  Avhat  Is  true  of  others, 
is  true  of  us.  Let  us  know,  feel,  and  own  our  fallen 
state,  and  gratefully  and  gladly  avail  ourselves  of  the 
remedy  which  the  gospel  brings.  The  remedy  is  heave)i- 
appointed.  The  brazen  sei"pent  was  God's  ordinance  for 
wonnded  Israelites,  and  "Christ  crucified"  Is  God's 
ordinance  for  sinful  men.  '^  Him  hath  God  set  forth  as 
a  propitiation  through  faith  In  His  blood." 

The  remedy  is  universally  available.  "  If  the  ser- 
pent had  bitten  any  man"  in  all  the  camp  of  Israel, 
no  matter  how  severe  the  wound,  or  how  frequently 
inflicted,  "  when  he  beheld  the  serpent  of  brass,  he 
lived."  And  what  a  blessed  truth  it  is,  that  if  any 
man  come  to  Jesus  for  salvation  —  no  matter  how 
numerous  or  aggravated  his  iniquities  have  been — he 
shall  be  saved  !  As,  apart  from  the  mediation  of  Gods 
Son,  I  know  no  way  by  which  any  sinner  on  the  earth 
could  obtain  remission  of  sins,  and  an  inheritance  among 
them  that  are  sanctified,  so,  by  the  mediation  of  God's 
Son,  there  is  a  way  by  which  every  sinner  may  enjoy 
salvation  with  eternal  glory. 

The  remedy  is  gratuitoushj  hestowed.  There  was  no 
work  to  be  done — no  service  to  be  performed — no  jorlce 
to  be  paid — by  those  who  desired  to  be  healed.  The 
proclamation  ran  in  these  words,  that  "  he  that  looked 
should  be  healed^  And  the  voice  now  speaks  to  us  from 
heaven,  from  Him  who  hung  on  the  tree,  and  now  sits 
"Taa  the  throne — "  Look  unto  Me  and  be  ye  saved."     Let 
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us  look  away  from  ourselves,  from  any  effort,  or  offering, 
or  sacrifice,  of  our  own ;  let  us  renounce  all  expectation 
from  tlie  creature,  all  confidence  in  the  flesh,  and  in  the 
exercise  of  humble  faith,  and  cordial  reliance  ''  look  to 
Jesus,  the  Author  and  Finisher  of  our  faith,"  and  we 
shall  he  saved. 

In  fine,  let  me  remind  you  that  there  is  "  salvation  in 
no  othery  If  any  wounded  Israelite  refused  to  look  to 
the  brazen  serpent  he  died  of  his  wounds,  all  the  same 
as  if  no  remedy  had  been  provided;  and  it  shall  tend  only 
to  our  condemnation,  that  the  Saviour  has  been  provided 
for  us,  and  salvation  pressed  on  our  acceptance,  if  we 
reject  the  counsel  of  God  against  ourselves. 

My  parting  word  is,  "  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,"  I 
willingly  retire  behind  the  great  atoning  Victim — 
willing  to  be  concealed,  if  only  He  is  seen — willing  to 
be  anything,  that  He  may  be  everything — willmg  to  be 
nothing,  that  He  may  be  all  in  all. 

"  Come,  ye  souls  by  sin  afflicted, 
Bow'd  with  fruitless  sorrow  down  ; 
By  the  broken  law  convicted, 
Through  the  cross  behold  the  crown ! 

Look  to  Jesus, 
Mercy  flows  through  Him  aloue," 
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•'  Some  seeds  fell  by  the  way-side,  and  the  fowls  came  and 
DEVouEED  THEM  UP. " — Matt.  xiii.  4. 

I  PROPOSE,  this  evening,  to  explain  to  you  the  Service 
which  the  Abstinence  Movement  has  sought  to  render  to 
the  Cause  of  Christ. 

I  shall  address  you  as  the  spokesman  of  those  Chris- 
tian men  and  women  who  have  taken  part  in  this 
Movement. 

Believinsc  for  ourselves  that  this  work  is  o;ood — that 
it  has  sanctions  from  some  of  the  plainest  principles  of 
Christian  life,  it  has  given  us  no  small  concern  to  find 
that  many  of  our  fellow-Christians — brethren  of  the 
highest  character  and  standingr  in  the  church — have 
hitherto  been  unable  to  join  our  ranks. 

That  we  should  have  had  to  encounter  the  opposition 
of  ungodly  men,  does  not  at  all  surprise  us.  We  have 
no  right  to  expect  better  treatment  at  their  hands,  than 
better  men  who  have  gone  before  us  have  received. 
But  we  will  not  conceal  the  sorrow  with  which  we  con- 
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template  the  lukewarmness  of  our  church-brethren  to 
us,  and  our  enterprise. 

We  are  left  by  them  to  go  forth  on  our  work  not 
merely  alone,  and  without  encouragement  or  help,  but 
without  any  serious  recognition  of  the  fitness  of  our 
service  to  accomplish  its  end — with  no  place  in  their 
prayers,  no  place  among  their  groups  of  church- 
labourers — almost  at  times  amidst  ill-suppressed  mut- 
terings  of  contempt. 

As  fellow-members  with  themselves  of  the  same 
common  church,  and  as  members  who  have,  at  least,  an 
equal  interest  with  those  around  us  in  the  general  pros- 
perity, we  have  some  reason  to  feel  that  such  a  state 
of  things  ought  not  to  be.  If  our  work  is  bad,  let  all  who 
cannot  sympathise  with  us  resist  us  openly,  and  put 
us  down.  If  it  is  good,  we  have  surely  some  right  to 
expect  from  that  institution  which  has  been  built  up 
around  us,  to  be  a  fountain  of  sympathy  for  all  right- 
serving  here,  some  better  treatment  than  mere  forbear- 
ance and  contempt. 

It  is  to  speak  a  word  which  may  be  fitted  to  alter  this 
state  of  things  that  I  am  come  here  to-night.  I  wish  to 
address  those  brethren  who  have  not  joined  our  move- 
ment. I  wish  to  have  a  frank  word  with  them  concern- 
ing our  work.  If  it  be  at  all  possible,  I  seek  to  con- 
vince them,  that  it  is  their  duty,  as  members  of  Christ's 
kingdom,  to  join  us  in  the  practice  of  abstinence. 

I  know  that  we  abstainers  are  still  a  suspected  class. 
But  I  know  also,  that  in  this,  as  in  every  other  instance 
of  suspicion, — of  want  of  sympathy  between  real  Chris- 
tians, want  of  understanding  each  other  is  the  cause. 
We  therefore  seek  to  be  understood.     Let  our  friends 
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■who  differ  from  us  try  to  undei'stand  our  movement. 
Even  at  this  late  hour  in  the  day,  we  are  not  under- 
stood. Our  foibles,  our  slips,  our  extravagances  have 
been  before  their  minds,  instead  of  our  principles  and 
our  cause.  We,  on  the  other  hand,  have  no  doubt  been 
looking  at  unsympathising  friends  with  uncharitable 
eyes.  We  have  too  often  adjudged  them  to  be  enemies. 
We  have  not  enough,  in  the  spirit  of  love,  striven  to 
win  them  to  our  help.  And  occasionally  we  may  have 
sought  rather  to  force  our  practice  upon  them,  than  to 
possess  them  with  the  convictions  on  which  that  prac- 
tice is  built.  So  for  as  these  things  have  been  done, 
both  we  and  they  have  erred.  And  I,  for  one,  would 
rather  believe  that  all  the  error  has  lain  on  our  side — 
that  we  have  unwisely  and  injudiciously  urged  our 
cause — using  gall  instead  of  gentleness — than  give  way 
to  the  suspicion  that  the  brethren  who  have  not  joined 
us  are  insensible  to  the  awful  guilt  and  enormity  of  the 
evil  we  seek  to  suppress. 

No,  brethren !  I  have  the  firmest  conviction  with  re- 
gard to  the  great  bulk  of  you,  that  there  issc^xr^uon  A^jJVi- 
pathy  with  Christ  in  your  hearts,  and  so  much  of  honest, 
prayerful  dealing  with  youi'selves  as  to  what  you  owe  to 
Him,  that  if  we  can,  in  a  Christian  temper,  justify  our 
cause  before  you — if  we  can  show  it  to  be  based  upon 
Christian  principles,  and  capable  of  being  worked  in  a 
Christian  spirit,  with  an  actually  Christian  aim,  you  will 
not  only  withdraw  your  opposition,  but  also  give  us 
your  cordial  co-operation.  Por  there  is  a  spiritual  free- 
masonry among  the  people  of  Christ,  by  which  strange- 
ness and  indifferency  are  soon  put  away.  Only  let  us 
speak  to  each  other  as  Christians — let  us  feel  that  the 
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highest  bond  which  can  unite  human  beings  is  the 
Christian  bond.  Let  us  bring  our  differences  into  the 
light  of  our  Father's  countenance,  and  the  shadows  will 
flee  away. 

With  the  view  of  clearing  away  such  shadows,  I  shall 
at  the  outset  refer  to  one  obloquy  under  which  we  have 
had  to  lie  from  the  beginning.  It  is  the  suspicion  that 
we  intend  to  put  our  abstinence  where  the  Gospel  alone 
should  be.  I  know  that  some  of  the  most  intelligent 
among  our  brethren  have  been  kept  back  from  joining 
us  by  this  suspicion.  And,  indeed,  I  have  all  along 
felt  that  to  no  other  imputation  besides  were  we  nearly 
so  much  exposed.  It  has  been  said,  again  and  again,  for 
example,  by  those  who  did  not  mean  to  scoff,  '■'  From 
the  broad  aim  of  Christianity — from  the  attempt  to 
turn  the  wilderness  into  a  fruitful  field,  you  have  nar- 
rowed and  contracted  yourselves  into  the  one  purpose 
of  setting  up  a  monotony  of  abstinence  from  alcoholic 
drinks.  You  have  lifted  the  practice  of  abstinence  into 
the  sacr6a^gix)und  due  to  the  practice  of  universal  love. 
You  write  abstinence  on  your  door-posts  and  the 
borders  of  your  garments,  and  teach  your  children  to 
abstain  from  wine  and  whisky,  as  if  God  had  given 
you  no  higher  testimony  to  bear  than  the  testimony 
against  intemperance." 

Now,  if  this  were  our  real  case — if  our  aim  were 
actually  as  foolish  as  it  has  thus  so  often  been  repre- 
sented to  be — if  we  did  really  seek  to  subordinate  Christ 
to  any  practice,  however  holy,  or  to  put  our  special 
practice  of  abstinence  above  or  before  the  universal 
practice  of  Christian  life — most  plainly  we  have  fallen 
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into  a  grievous  and  fatal  error.  And  I  will  not  say  that 
there  have  never  been  amongst  us  those  who  have 
afforded  grounds  for  such  an  imputation;  but  I  do  say, 
and  that  most  earnestly,  to  my  brethren,  tJds  error  is 
not  our  cause.  Let  it  be  at  once,  and  for  ever,  separ- 
ated from  it,  in  your  minds.  We  do  not  adopt  it.  We 
do  not  shelter  it.  We  do  not  excuse  it  We  repudiate 
it,  and  all  who  follow  after  it.  They  are  not  of  us:  we 
are  not  of  them.  Our  master  is  Christ; — and  our 
abstinence  is  but  one  among  many  services  which 
Christians  owe  to  Him  and  His  cause  at  present. 

On  this  point  we  must  be  allowed  to  speak  out  clear 
and  bold.  Expressly,  explicitly,  on  behalf  of  abstainers, 
I  deny  the  imputation.  We  do  not  put  abstinence  in 
the  place  of  Christian  life.  We  have  no  wish  to  do  it. 
It  is  a  misapprehension,  a  misrepresentation.  It  does 
injustice  to  us,  and  to  you  who  differ  from  us.  For  our 
aim  is  Christ's,  or  it  is  nothing.  Our  cause  is  His  cause, 
or  it  is  evil.  If  abstinence  societies  have  any  worth  as 
institutions,  any  foundation  on  which  to  rest  an  expec- 
tation of  success,  any  claim  upon  the  sympathy  and  help 
of  the  church,  it  lies  in  this,  and  in  this  pre-eminently, 
that  their  aim  is  subordinate  to  the  general  aim  of  the 
church,  and  fitted  and  intended  to  forward  that.  For 
we  did  not  cease  to  be  Christians  when  we  began  to  be 
abstainers.  It  was  our  Christianity  which  suggested 
and  shaped  out  our  conduct.  It  is  our  Christianity 
which  sustains  us.  And  we  claim  that  this  be,  now  and 
henceforth,  frankly  admitted.  We  are  what  we  are,  as 
abstainers,  not  apart  from,  not  over  and  above,  our 
Christianity, — nor  as  counting  our  Christianity  a 
secondary   and   less   important   thing;  but   solely  as 
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Christians,  offering,  out  of  the  manifoldness  of  Christian 
duty,  a  service  which  seems  to  us  imperatively  needful, 
in  the  existing  circumstances  of  society.  This  is  the 
secret  and  defence  of  our  movement.  It  is  a  special 
service  for  a  special  need. 

Look  for  a  moment  at  the  general  aim  of  Christian 
life,  and  the  means  by  which  this  aim  must  be  realized, 
and  you  will  see  for  yourselves  the  necessity  of  our  move- 
ment. The  general  aim  of  Christian  life,  beyond  all 
question,  is  the  enlargement  of  the  Redeemer's  kindgom. 
As  Christians,  this  is  the  work  to  which  we  are  called. 
In  a  certain  sense,  we  have  been  sent  into  the  world  as 
redeemers.  "x\s  thou  has  sent  me  into  the  world,  even 
so  have  I  also  sent  them  into  the  world."  We  are  here 
to  redeem  the  world  from  evil,  and  to  fill  it  with  good. 
The  evils  in  society,  and  in  the  souls  and  practices  of 
individual  men,  we  are  to  leaven  out.  Whatever  is  of 
evil,  we  are  to  oppose  and  overturn.  Whatever  is  of 
good,  we  are  appointed  to  build  up.  Before  and  round 
about  us,  we  find  confusion,  darkness,  death.  We  are  to 
leave  behind  us  trails  of  order,  light,  and  life. 

Now,  how  is  this  great  aim  to  be  carried  out  ?  By 
some  one  fixed  method?  By  some  one  service,  which 
is  ever  to  wear  the  same  aspect,  and  walk  in  the  same 
tracks?  No.  Christian  service  was  never  yet  an  itera- 
tion on  any  one  string.  Not  so  can  this  cracked  world 
be  restored  to  harmony!  New  evils  demand  new 
remedies — new  applications  of  Christian  sacrifice.  And 
the  evil  which  fronts  us  with  the  greatest  prominence 
is  the  one  we  must  first  strike  down.  It  is  on  this 
principle  we  act.     Not  despising  other  services,  not 
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blinding  our  eyes  to  tlieir  necessity,  not  withholding 
our  help,  we  yet  feel,  that  the  service  we  offer  is,  at  this 
moment,  one  of  the  first  necessity,  and  ought  not  to 
be  refused  by  the  church.  Prosperity  to  Missionary 
societies,  to  Sabbath  schools,  to  Tract  societies !  Pros 
parity  to  every  acknowledged  service,  however  humble, 
rendered  in  the  cause  of  Christ !  But  let  those  who 
are  engaged  in  these  services  beware.  They  have  not 
exhausted  Christian  effort.  They  are  not  to  shut  out 
new  modes  of  serving  Jesus.  In  the  kingdom  of  grace 
there  is  as  much  variety  as  in  the  kingdom  of  nature. 
And  Christian  effort  must  turn  an  aspect  towards  every 
evil,  and  toil  on  towards  every  corresponding  good. 

"  But  our  great  service  here,"  it  is  said,  "is  to  extend 
the  gospel."  I  admit  that  it  is.  In  the  language  of  the 
parable,  from  which  my  text  is  taken,  we  are  here  to 
sow  the  seed  of  that  gospel.  All  of  us  are  God's  hus- 
bandmen, and  our  field  is  the  world.  Gospel  seed — 
truth,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  realized  life,  and  truth  in 
the  spoken  word — we  are  sent  forth  to  scatter.  Min- 
isters and  people,  we  are  to  sow  the  world  with  it  until 
life  spring  up.  I  abate  nothing  of  the  claim  which  this 
work  has  upon  us  all.  In  the  fullest,  freest  way  I 
admit  that  the  world  is  to  be  saved  by  the  preaching 
of  the  word.  I  go  further,  and  say,  as  an  abstainer,  let 
God's  word  be  weU  scattered.  Let  missionaries  at  home 
;ind  abroad,  let  pastors  in  their  churches,  and  teachers 
in  their  schools,  and  parents  at  their  firesides,  broadcast 
it  on  the  soul  of  man.  The  sowing  of  that  seed  is  the 
salvation  of  our  race.  But  the  teaching  of  this  parable 
is,  that  there  is  an  obstruction  to  your  sowing,  and  your 
sowincr  will  be  in  vain  if  that  obstruction  is  not  broken 
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up.  Listen.  There  are  here  displayed  before  you,  by 
the  Lord,  four  classes  of  human  beings.  On  the  hearts 
of  three  out  of  those  four  classes,  your  preaching  will 
have  some  effect — more  or  less  enduring;  but  on  the 
hearts  of  the  fourth,  it  will  have  no  effect  whatever. 
Submit  the  matter  to  the  test  of  experience.  Sow 
God's  seed  on  "  the  honest  hearts  " — the  hearts  which 
lie  empty  but  open  before  God, — deep  and  fresh  and 
childlike,  as  new  turned  earth : — in  them  it  will  bring 
forth  thirty,  sixty,  an  hundred  fold.  Sow  it  over  the 
thorn-filled  hearts — the  hearts  which  are  crowded 
with  cares  and  anxieties  as  uncultured  fields  are 
crowded  with  weeds: — it  will  have  at  least  temporary 
growth.  It  will  counsel  them  to  repose  their  cares  on 
the  bosom  of  Him  who  clothes  the  lily,  and  gives  the 
birds  their  food.  Sow  it  on  those  hard  natures,  which 
hug  their  selfishness  as  the  sward  embraces  the  rock: — 
even  to  them,  the  people  of  the  stony  heart,  it  will 
bring  lessons  of  joy,  in  the  strength  of  which  they  will 
appear  fruitful  for  a  time.  From  these  three  soils  a 
harvest,  or  at  least  a  promise  of  harvest,  may  be  gathered. 
In  each  of  these  classes  there  is  some  receptive  power 
for  the  word  of  life.  But  what  lesson  from  that  word, 
soever  plain — what  light  from  that  word,  soever  piercing, 
can  you  bring  into  living  contact  with  those  hearts 
to  which  the  parable  leads  us  next?  They  are  shut 
against  all  spiritual  influences.  They  have  allowed 
themselves  to  become  the  common  highway  of  fleshly 
thoughts,  desires,  and  habits.  Every  faculty  for  the 
apprehension  of  truth,  and  every  spiritual  longing  and 
aflection  have  been  trampled  and  trodden  down  beneath 
the  hoofs  and  wheels  of  habitual  intemperance:  "These 
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are  they  by  the  way-side."  To  souls  of  this  class,  no 
gospel  comes;  no  music  of  a  better  world  tones  down. 
Their  inward  eye  has  been  darkened  into  blindness ;  in 
their  inward  ear  are  the  sea-noises  of  drowning  men. 
And  this,  not  because  the  heart  of  God  does  not  beat 
for  them — not  because  the  loving  Shepherd  has  failed  to 
seek  for  them — not  because  they  are  too  vile  for  the 
blood  of  cleansing;  but  because  they  have  passed  from 
the  condition  in  which  spiritual  things  can  be  under- 
stood and  received — because  their  souls  are  so  crusted 
and  hardened  over  by  the  ti-affic  and  procession  of 
thoughts  and  acts  of  drunkenness  and  sensuality,  that 
the  truth  falls  upon  them  like  seed  on  the  highwaj^ 
which  another  rush  of  thoughts  and  acts  of  sensuality 
shall  inevitably  sweep  away. 

It  is  to  reclaim  this  class  that  abstainers  have  banded 
together.  We  are  a  Christian  institution,  for  the  up- 
breaking  of  way-side  hearts,  in  so  far,  at  least,  as  these 
have  been  hardened  down  by  sensuality,  in  the  shape  of 
drunkenness.  The  love  of  Christ  constrains  us  to  go 
near  to  such.  We  see  that  they  are  lost,  if  the  hard 
surface  be  not  broken  up.  They  do  not  understand  the 
word.  The  word  cannot  reach  to  their  inner  man.  And 
yet,  we  believe  that  under  the  hard  crust — the  caked 
and  trodden-road  surface,  which  at  present  shuts  out  the 
seed,  there  lies  deep,  rich  loam,  fit  for  the  reception  and 
the  enjoyment  of  the  life  of  God. 

As  abstainers,  our  special  work  lies  here.  We  have 
separated  ourselves  to  do  this  particular  thing.  Our 
master,  we  say  once  more,  is  Christ.  Our  aim  is  an  aim 
of  His.  For  Him  we  labour.  From  Him  shall  come  our 
reward.     He  v»^ill  not  despise  our  humble  aiming.    And 
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thankfully  remembering  that  in  His  cause  "  they  also 
serve  who  only  stand  and  wait,"  we  shall  not  faint,  nor 
cease  to  continue  our  testimony  against  intemperance 
although  our  other  brethren  assign  to  us  the  lowest 
place  in  the  church,  provided  that  therein  we  shall  be 
doing  good. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  exact  relation  of  our  service  to 
the  larger  service  of  gospel  preaching,  will  be  better 
seen  through  a  case  analogous  to  our  own,  than  by  con- 
tinuing the  illustration  from  the  parable. 

In  Mr.  Moffat's  book  on  Africa,  he  mentions  more 
than  once  how  frequently  he  found  himself  called  upon 
to  testify  against  the  crime  of  murder.  There  was 
almost  no  restraint  upon  this  ciime.  Wives  were  sacri- 
ficed to  the  resentment  or  satiety  of  their  husband* ; 
parents  were  abandoned,  in  their  old  age,  in  the  desert, 
with  only  ajar  of  water  and  a  loaf  The  utmost  in- 
difference respecting  the  crime  prevailed.  "  When  I 
endeavoured,"  he  says,  "  to  represent  to  the  chiefs  the 
magnitude  of  such  crimes,  they  laughed,  I  might  say 
inordinately,  at  the  horror  I  felt." 

Now,  let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  that  Mr.  Moffat's  busi- 
ness in  Africa  is  understood  to  be  the  highest  committed 
to  the  church.  He  went  there,  it  might  be  said,  to  preach 
the  gospel  of  Christ ;  to  spread  Christian  knowledge ; 
to  make  converts  from  heathenism,  and  to  establish 
congregations  for  the  worship  of  the  true  God.  This 
plainly  was  his  work.  He  was  there  to  preach  the 
gospel.  Preaching  it,  he  fulfils  his  mission ;  away  from 
preaching  it,  he  is  away  frcm  his  duty — this  might  be 
said.     But  with  this  grave  crime  of  murder  staring  him 
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in  the  face ;  with  this  ark  trail  crossing  all  his  paths ; 
•with  a  public  opinion  deadened  down  to  laughter  at 
the  sight  of  human  blood ;  with  this  horrible  spectacle 
of  the  old  father,  the  old  mother,  abandoned  in  the  open 
desert — sick,  weary,  heart-sore — to  the  mercy  of  the  wild 
beast  by  night,  to  the  scorching  heat  of  the  sun  by  day 
— without  a  tent  to  shelter  them;  without  a  human  eye 
to  weep  for  them ;  without  power  to  help  themselves, 
and  nothing  between  them  and  black  death  but  one  loaf 
and  jar  of  water; — with  this  spectacle  before  his  eye, 
and  in  his  ear  the  gross  hyfena-laughterof  the  children 
who  had  placed  it  there,  what  line  of  conduct,  I  ask 
you — judging  on  Christian  principles — would  seem  to 
you  most  fitting  for  Mr.  Moffat  to  pursue?  Before  you 
answer,  give  due  importance,  once  more,  to  the  main 
object  of  his  mission.  Let  it  be  distinctly  remembered, 
that  he  is  there  as  a  Christian  minister,  to  forward  his 
Master's  cause  in  the  way  of  preaching,  converting  souls, 
and  organizing  Christian  worship.  Define  his  general 
work  as  strictly  as  you  may,  and  within  the  limits  of 
that  strictest  definition,  wha,t,inthe  circumstances, would 
you  expect  him  to  do  ?  To  bring  glad  tidings  to  these 
chiefs  and  children  of  Africa  without  one  word  about 
this  serious  crime?  To  live,  and  preach  on  in  its  pre- 
sence, as  if  it  did  not  exist?  To  make  no  special  effort 
to  remove  it  from  the  land  ?  Your  Christian  reason 
would  at  once  shrink  from  the  man  who  would  act  with 
so  little  wisdom.  You  would  see  that  he  was  standing 
in  the  way  of  his  own  higher  work.  You  would  see 
that  by  no  wise  or  honest  possibility  could  he  leave  this 
special  evil  without  special  and  distinct  reproof  No 
necessity  coming  from  his  ultimate  purpose  could  carry 
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him  past.  The  welfare  of  all  Africa  lies  wounded  in  this 
point,  and  there  is  no  temple  service  upon  earth  so  sacred 
as  to  justifj^  priest  or  Levite  passing  on  the  other  side. 
Ev^ery  principle  which  has  come  to  us  from  above;  every 
sentiment  which  has  been  woven  into  our  being;  every 
cobsideration  which  can  affect  for  good  a  human  being 
— says  to  him,  "  Thou  art  Christ's  Samaritan  here.  For 
the  present,  apply  thyself  to  this  particular  work.  On 
this  way-side  are  huddled  up  a  people  who  cannot 
understand  thy  gospel  until  the  blood-crust  on  their 
hearts  be  broken  up."  The  law  against  murder  will 
be  a  schoolmaster  to  lead  them  to  Christ. 

Our  abstinence  from  intoxicating  drinks,  in  the  pre- 
sent circumstances  of  our  country,  stands  on  this  very 
ground.  It  is  to  the  general  service  of  gospel  preaching 
what  this  particular  remonstrance  of  Moffat's  was  to  his 
general  work  as  a  missionary.  It  is  our  Christianity 
applying  itself  to  a  special  service.  It  is  our  Christianity 
making  protest  against  an  evil  which  is  hardening  an 
entire  class  out  of  the  means  of  grace.  It  is  a  Christian 
attempt  to  break  the  drink-crust  on  the  hearts  of  drunk- 
ards, and  to  purify  a  public  opinion,  which,  in  reference 
to  drunkenness,  was,  till  lately,  as  depraved  and  flippant 
as  the  public  opinion  of  Africa  in  reference  to  murder. 

You  have  admitted  that  it  would  be  an  utter  mockery 
to  go  on  "  preaching  the  gospel"  and  "  making  worship" 
in  the  circumstances  described  by  Moffat.  "  No  murderer 
shall  inherit  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  No  murderer 
can.  He  cannot  understand  the  simplest  of  its  laws. 
And  neither  can  a  tribe  or  nation  of  murderers.  Before 
all  other  things,  before  gospel,  before  forgiveness,  such 
a  people  must  be  awakened  to  the  sacredness  of  human 
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life.  The  blood-crust  must  be  broken  through.  Not 
otherwise  can  the  gospel  seed  reach  down  into  proper 
soil.  ]\Iurder  has  hardened  them  into  "way-side  hearts." 
And  before  all  other  instruction,  they  must  be  impressed 
with  this,  that  the  act  of  murder,  and  the  feeling, of 
indifference  with  wdiich  the  act  is  contemplated,  are 
alike  abhon-ed  of  God.  And  you  will  expect,  so  long 
as  the  crime  continues  to  pervade  the  land,  to  find  this 
mark  upon  every  African  Christian — convert  and  mis- 
sionary alike — not  merely  abstinence  from  the  crime  it 
self,  for  that  is  implied  in  their  being  Christians;  but 
this,  that  they  carry  their  protest  against  it  into  every 
sphere  of  their  life,  and  refuse  to  share,  or  by  the  simplest 
tolerance  to  sanction,  the  smile  or  the  laughter  with 
which  the  remonstrance  against  the  crime  is  received. 

Have  I  rightly  indicated  your  sense  of  the  pecuhar 
duty  which,  in  such  circumstances,  would  be  required? 
Can  you  conceive  how  otherwise  a  Christian  minister 
and  member  of  the  church  could  act  ?  Are  they  not 
shut  up  to  this  particular  course?  Are  they  not  bound 
to  embody  their  abhorrence  of  the  special  crime  in  a 
special  testimony  against  it?  To  strive  to  bring  others 
to  contemplate  the  crime  with  their  abhorrence,  and  to 
hate  "  even  the  garment  spotted  by  the  flesh?"  It  would 
not  be  singular  this  conduct.  It  would  not  be  ostenta- 
tious, nor  narrow-minded,  nor  pietistie.  But  simply  it 
would  be  imperative.     They  dare  not  act  otherwise. 

But  what,  now,  if  these  circumstances  were  your  own? 
If  murder,  in  everything  but  the  name,  stalked  across 
the  circles  of  Scottish  society,  with  a  front  as  daring  as 
it  lifts  among  the  tribes  of  Africa  ?  What  if  wives  were 
murdered  by  their  husbands,  and  parents  left  to  perish 
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at  your  very  doors?  And  what,  finally,  if  their  mens 
trous  iniquity  were  shielded  and  swaddled  into  impunity 
by  a  public  opinion  almost  as  monstrous  as  itself? 

Could  you  contemplate  with  indifference  such  a  state 
of  things  ?  Would  your  Christian  conscience  suffer  you 
to  remain  inactive?  Would  you  not  feel  that  indifference 
— that  the  want  of  a  special  protest  and  remonstrance  in 
the  circumstances,  was  such  a  neglect  of  duty  as  would 
make  you  a  loathing  and  an  uncleanness  in  the  mouth 
of  God  ? 

Behold  the  very  crime,  then!  Our  land  is  full  of  it. 
"It  lurketh  in  the  secret  places  of  the  villages."  It 
wasteth  like  a  pestilence  at  noonday  in  our  towns.  It 
has  come  up  and  covered  all  the  platforms  of  society. 
In  shop  and  market ;  in  town  and  country  ;  in  private 
and  public,  its  deeds  are  done — done  in  the  open  face 
of  all-seeing  day,  without  shame,  without  compunction, 
without  remorse.  By  the  very  horns  of  the  altar; 
within  the  sacred  precincts  of  church  membership, 
where  ancient  murder  was  wont  to  drop  its  weapon, — 
this  destroyer  of  modern  times  strikes  home.  All  places, 
all  persons,  all  ages,  all  professions,  all  tempers,  all 
ranks  are  taxed  to  supply  its  victims.  And  their  de- 
struction goes  forward  amid  a  deep  indifference.  They  are 
often  lowered  into  the  grave  amid  whispers  of  derision! 

I  am  not  using  vague  figures  of  speech.  I  am  re- 
ferring to  palpable  every-day  facts,  occurring  beside 
ourselves  : — the  facts  which  make  up  the  terrible  sta- 
tistics of  Scottish  intemperance.  I  am  referring  to 
facts  which  your  own  eyes  have  witnessed  :  to  murders 
which  are  done  by  the  drinking  habits  of  this  country, 
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to  hearts  broken,  to  homes  made  desolate,  to  bodies 
wasted,  to  souls  destroyed,  by  this  one  vice  of  intem- 
perance, which  from  the  earliest  period  struck  its  roots 
into  almost  every  custom  of  our  land,  and  shed  its 
poison-seed  into  almost  every  circle  of  society. 

I  am  here  this  evening  to  ask  my  fellow- Christians, 
who  have  withholden  from  our  movement  their  support 
and  sympathy,  what  plans  they  have  advanced,  what 
efforts  they  have  made,  to  destroy  this  gigantic  evil? 

You  are  members  of  Christ's  church — of  that  institu- 
tion which  God  has  built  up  to  destroy  the  work  of  the 
devil.  To  work  this  institution  aright  you  have  re- 
ceived the  oracles  of  truth  and  the  help  of  Christ's  Spirit. 
You  are  bound  by  your  very  connection  with  the  church 
to  affront  every  evil,  and  to  build  up  in  its  stead  the 
truth.  I  point  to  this  evil.  I  allow  yourselves  to 
describe  it.  I  shall  speak  of  it  only  so  far  as  it  has  the 
reprobation  of  every  Christian  mind.  I  shall  speak  only 
of  the  effects  of  the  evil — of  individual  debasement,  of 
family  ruin,  of  disease  and  death.  I  shall  not  ask  you 
to  pronounce  a  judgment  on  the  habits  of  society  from 
which  these  effects  have  flowed.  I  confine  myself  within 
ground  common  to  you  and  us.  And,  standing  on  this 
common  ground,  I  submit  to  you  the  question,  Whether 
as  God's  fightingmen  on  the  field  of  evil,asthe  appointed 
destroyers  of  wickedness  from  the  earth,  as  servants 
dedicated  to  a  Master  who  died  for  you,  you  have  done 
aught  hitherto,  corresponding  to  the  necessity  of  the 
case,  to  purge  your  country  from  this  deadly  bane  ? 

What  has  Christian  Scotland  done  to  salt  herself? 
What  has  this  Christian  Glasgow  done  ?  I  turn  to  her 
citizens.     I  note  their  intelligence,  their  industry,  their 
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benevolence.  I  question  its  churches,  its  institutions,  its 
streets,  its  crowds,  its  factories.  I  want  to  know  what 
all  this  mass  of  life  and  real  goodness  has  been  doing  to 
promote  sobriety?  What,  to  snatch  the  citizens  from  this 
particular  snare  of  drunkenness?  What,  to  break  up  the 
"  way-side  hearts,"  among  rich  and  poor,  that  the  city 
might  indeed  flourish  by  the  preaching  of  the  word  ? 
What,  to  reform  the  drunken  husband ;  to  give  back  to 
the  drunken  wife  her  early  purity  ;  to  surround  children 
with  incitements  to  temperance  ;  to  abridge  the  labour 
of  magistrates  ;  to  lessen  the  pauper-roll ;  to  spunge  out 
from  bills  of  mortality  the  melancholy  item,  "  Died  of 
drunkenness,"  or  diseases  induced  by  that. 

I  am  ashamed  to  put  language  on  the  little  which  has 
been  done.  For  twenty  years  now  I  have  watched  with 
interest  the  movements  of  our  city.  Standing  beside  the 
great  evils  of  drunkenness,  I  have  seen  the  pulse  of  the 
city  touched  to  discover  whether  its  heart  beat  in  unison 
with  God's  on  this  matter.  I  looked  many  a  time  up 
into  its  broad  intelligent  countenance.  I  waited  for 
some  expression  of  its  horror.  I  expected  to  find  that 
horror  embodied  in  special  institutions  for  the  diminish- 
ing of  this  special  evil.  And  I  waited  in  vain.  I  found 
jails  for  those  who  committed  crimes  in  drink.  I  found 
madhouses  for  those  who  destroj'ed  their  reason  by  drink 
I  found  graves  for  those  who  died  through  drink.  But 
active  organisation  to  snatch  the  drunkard  from  the 
paths  to  the  jail,  and  the  madhouse,  and  the  grave,  I  no- 
where found,  except  in  our  despised  Abstinence  societies. 

The  service  which,  in  these  circumstances,  we  sought 
to  render  to  Christianity  and  right  living,  seemed,  and 
perhaps  still  seems  to  many  of  you,  a  very  poor  and 
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([uestionable  sacrifice.  But  its  fruits  have  not  been 
poor.  No  candid  mind  will  deny  that  at  this  moment  the 
whole  evil  of  drunkenness  occupies  an  entirely  different 
place  in  the  thoughts  and  activities  of  Christian  bene- 
volence, in  consequence  of  the  labours  of  our  societies. 

Look  back  to  the  time  when  our  Abstinence  move- 
ment began,  and  recall  what  picture  of  the  Glasgow  of 
that  day  you  can  remember.  The  sight  which  bulked 
out  before  the  eye  over  all  the  city  was  an  immense  or- 
ganisation for  the  furtherance  and  nourishment  of  the 
vice  of  drunkenness.  Streetby  street,  and  court  by  court, 
you  might  examine,  and  one  interminable  succession  of 
cellars,  shops,  taverns,  and  inns,  with  the  sanctions  of 
magistracj''  on  their  signs,  for  the  encouragement  and 
practice  of  drinking,  would  have  met  your  view.  Not 
places  of  refreshment  for  the  weary  traveller  !  Not  dis- 
pensaries of  needful  medicine!  But  open  and  avowed 
conveniences  for  drinking  and  drunkenness ! 

Beside  the  vast  machinery  of  this  city  for  the  ends  of 
industry,  there  was  a  machinery  as  vast  to  bereave  the 
citizens  of  its  rewards.  The  splendid  beauty  of  our 
streets  was  marred.  Intemperance  had  sapped  out  for 
itself  drinking  dens  on  either  side.  It  threw  wide  apart 
its  doors,  to  tempt  the  unwary  in.  In  every  street,  at 
almost  every  step,  for  every  class — the  dram-shop!  It 
flung  its  glaring  lights  upon  the  factory  gate  to  entice 
the  employed.  It  opened  its  private  doors  beside  the 
counting-house  to  ensnare  the  employer.  There, were 
roads  to  it  from  shop  and  warehouse,  from  church  and 
market,  from  public  office  and  private  dwelling.  I  have 
.seen  it  under  the  same  roof  with  a  mechanics' institution. 
It  rented  a  place  at  that  time  beneath  our  fair  Exchange. 
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Churches  were  built  by  its  side,  and  some  of  them  drew 
revenues  from  its  gains.  Church  lands  were  feued  for 
it;  church  members  were  paid  by  it ;  church  hours  were 
encroached  by  it.  All  hours,  all  days,  nights,  weeks, 
months,  were  at  its  service.  Like  its  offspring,  Death, 
it  had  all  seasons  for  its  own.  There  were  early  shops 
for  early  risers  ;  middle  of  day  shops  for  people  in  busi- 
ness ;  midnight  shops  for  night  walkers ;  shops  that 
were  open  six  days  in  the  week,  and  shops  that  did  most 
business  on  the  seventh.  Lest  Glasgow  wives  should 
want  temptation  and  opportunity,  grocers  were  licensed 
to  retail  ardent  spirits.  Lest  Glasgow  children  should 
escape  the  vice,  ball-rooms,  and  theatres,  and  steamboats 
were  provided  with  the  poison.  The  organisation  was 
without  a  break  !  Like  a  mighty  hierarchy  of  sin,  it 
had  succeeded  in  sinking  its  foundations  firm  among  the 
masses,  and  its  top  towered  to  minister  to  west-end 
dignitaries  and  professional  men.  The  stream  of  city 
life,  as  it  rolled  beneath,  received  its  deadly  and  malig- 
nant distillations.  And  this  was  what  Christian  Glas- 
gow— "  the  second  city  of  the  empire" — twenty  years 
ago  was  doing  in  the  cause  of  temperance ! 

Was  it  better  in  any  other  town  of  Scotland  ?  In 
Edinburgh,  in  Dundee,  in  Paisley  ?  Was  it  better  in 
our  villages  ?  Were  not  we  everywhere  confronted  with 
the  same  variety  and  abundance  of  public-houses  ?  We 
had  our  houses  for  business  people  to  clench  their  bar- 
gains ^in,  and  our  houses  for  farming  people  to  exchange 
their  gossip  in.  We  had  our  houses  for  moderate  drink- 
ers, and  our  houses  for  drinkers  not  moderate  ;  houses 
which  made  it  a  mark  of  their  respectability  to  be  shut 
and  empty  by  ten  o'clock,  and  houses  which,  in  the  face 
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of  all  respectability,  received  their  disreputable  custom- 
ers until  deep  in  the  morning;  houses  which  kept  rooms 
for  company,  andhouseswhich  only  sold  over  the  counter; 
houses  for  men  and  houses  for  women  ;  houses  for  the 
rich  and  houses  for  the  poor.  Everywhere  the  same 
organisation,  and  working  towards  the  same  evil  end! 

It  was  no  better  throughout  the  country.  Far  and 
Avide,  the  same  provision  for  the  growth  of  drunkenness ! 
If  you  left  by  railway,  its  terminus  opened  into  whisky- 
shops.  If  you  travelled  by  stage-coach,  you  were 
stopped  at  every  toll-house,  and  invited  to  drink.  And 
I  suppose  there  was  hardly  a  moor  or  hill-side  in  all 
Scotland  where  the  waters  of  this  pernicious  evil  did 
not  ooze  up  and  find  a  licensed  place  of  shelter. 

And  this  was  not  all.  The  organisation  went  deeper 
than  stone  walls  and  drinking  jugs.  It  had  far  nearer 
relations  to  society  than  its  existence  as  an  outward 
thing.  Society  itself  was  at  fault  in  the  matter.  Its 
tastes  were  poisoned;  its  cravings  were  vitiated;  its 
whole  life  was  soaked  and  sapped  by  the  artificial  ap- 
petite for  drink.  It  cried  for  drink  when  the  child  was 
baptized  and  when  the  dead  was  buried.  At  marriage- 
makings  and  will-makings  there  must  be  drink.  We 
could  hardly  feast  a  company  of  friends,  or  apprentice 
a  boy  to  a  trade,  or  effect  a  sale,  or  found  an  institution 
for  benevolent  or  scientific  purposes,  or  meet  to  hear  its 
yearly  history,  or  carry  on  a  church,  or  conduct  an 
election,  or  send  up  a  petition  to  Parliament,  but  there 
must  be  drink.  Drink!  For  ever  drink !  drink!  drink! 
The  craving  for  it  assumed  the  character  of  a  distinct 
idolatiy.  We  abscribed  to  it  in  our  songs  the  powers 
only  which  belong  to  God.     Our  feasts  were  held  to  be 
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dull  without  it;  our  conversation  was  supposed  to  flag. 
As  if  God  had  not  created  us  for  society;  as  if  He  had 
forgotten  to  build  deep  within  us  fountains  of  love,  and 
joy,  and  laughter;  as  if  human  beings  were  dead  logs, 
and  not  living  s])irits  who  answer  to  each  other;  as  if 
there  were  neither  mirth,  nor  sociality,  nor  ideas,  nor 
memory,  nor  will  in  man — we  appealed  to  the  power 
of  strong  drink  to  inspire  us,  to  cheer  us,  to  unite  us, 
and  from  all  the  recesses  of  life  to  drive  dull  care  away. 
Even  this  was  not  all.  Public  opinion  was  dead  to 
the  enormity  of  the  evil.  The  volcano  was  beneath  our 
feet,  and  no  man  cared  that  it  was.  The  social  atmo- 
sphere was  loaded  with  the  evil,  and  all  were  content 
to  breathe  it.  On  the  one  hand,  the  need  in  every  one 
to  watch  and  pray  against  temptation ;  on  the  other,  the 
wide-spread  machinery  andthe  unsuspected  inducements, 
to  bring  us  into  the  snare!  What  chance  for  sobriety 
had  a  young  soul  in  a  state  of  things  like  that?  Con- 
sider the  influences  which  were  working  together  forhis 
destruction.  Note  how,  from  the  contagion  of  an  evil 
so  difl'used  as  the  organisation  for  nourishing  drunken- 
ness was,  he  had  so  meagre  a  chance  of  escape.  He 
found  all  things  touched  by  it.  His  mother's  cupboard 
had  its  drinking  dishes;  his  father's  book-case  had  its 
drinking  songs.  At  family  meetings  there  was  drinking. 
Each  New-year  was  baptized  with  drink.  His  school 
companions  laughed  at  the  sight  of  drunkenness.  His 
schoolmaster  joined  in  the  laugh.  In  the  public  mind, 
from  which  he  must  draw  so  much  of  his  mental  nour- 
ishment, there  was  no  active  feeling  against  the  crime. 
Drunkenness  was  not  looked  upon  as  a  crime.  Our 
young  soul  learned  to  play  about  the  mouth  of  the 
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serpent.  He  touched  the  sting  and  counted  the  teeth. 
He  tasted  for  himself  the  poison  which  supplied  the 
laughing-stock  to  his  school  companions.  Older  minis- 
ters of  the  evil  led  him  from  scene  to  scene,  from  step  to 
step,  from  tasting  to  drinking,  from  drinking  to  excess. 

At  home,  abroad,  he  found  nothing  to  check  the 
cravings  of  his  new-found  appetite.  The  streams  which 
supplied  him  flowed  towards  him  to  strains  of  music, 
through  scenes  of  pleasant  social  life.  Only  a  little 
toddy  after  dinner!  Only  a  tumbler  before  going  to 
bed !  Only  a  glass  or  two  in  this  quiet  tavern  with  mj 
friend !  Only  a  few  toasts  at  the  public  festival !  These 
were  the  unsuspicious  instrumentalities  by  which  the 
fresh  soil  of  this  young  heart  was  hardened  over.  But 
the  habit  came  with  a  more  frequent  tramp;  its  succes- 
sive acts  planted  down  their  consequences  with  a  heavier 
step.  The  man,  the  self,  the  soul,  was  crushed  into  a 
living  grave.  The  soil  below,  the  drink-crust  above! 
Che  sound  of  the  gospel  came  more  and  more  faintly 
through  the  thickening  crust!  The  Christian  was  dead; 
the  Man  was  dying !  And  that  society  which  wooed 
him  on  to  his  fate  by  its  seductive  facilities;  which, 
barred  his  descent  to  crime  by  no  stern  remonstrance; 
which  failed  so  miserably  to  teach  its  son,  that  all  sin 
was  crime,  and  treason  against  the  public  good; — this 
very  society  now  banned  him,  with  pharisaic  arm,  from 
all  its  circles  of  respectability,  and  delivered  him  over 
without  one  regret — if  we  except  the  regrets  of  those 
who  were  bound  to  him  by  blood — to  be  to  the  crowd 
upon  its  streets  a  shameful  cause  of  merriment. 

It  was  a  soul  shut  out  through  all  eternity  from  the 
kingdom  of  God  who  staggered  past!     It  was  a  human 
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being,  carrying  withinhim  the  whipsandseourges  of  penal 
fires, who  stumbled  so!  In  his  heart  still,  under  the  fatal 
drink-crust,  would  be  found  drops  of  the  blood  royal  of 
heaven.  He  was  a  deposed  king,  and  brother  totheKing 
of  kings.  And  yet  this  man  in  his  misery ;  this  man,from 
whom  the  crown  had  fallen — whose  home  was  desolate 
— whose  grave  was  dug — who  had  broughtupon himself 
swift  destruction,  was  received  and  batted  on  from  one  to 
another,  by  our  Scottish  crowds,  amid  peals  of  laughter. 

It  was  to  purify  a  public  opinion  which  so  shame- 
fully manifested  its  indifference  to  the  crime  of  drunk- 
enness; to  beget  in  men's  minds  a  just  horror  of  all 
intemperance;  to  break  the  power  of  the  dram-shop 
organisation ;  to  heap  up  all  legal  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  its  evil  influence;  to  plough  up  the  way-side  heart 
of  the  drunkard,  and  recall  him  to  himself  and  society 
— that  we  joined  together  to  offer,  in  Christian  sacrifice 
of  rightful  freedom,  the  service  of  abstinence  from 
strong  drinks. 

And  God  has  honoured  our  sacrifice  and  special  ser- 
vice. Public  opinion  is  at  length  awakening  to  the 
evil  which  we  oppose.  The  selling  of  drink  has  become 
a  shameful  trade.  Men  of  all  ranks,  and  creeds,  and 
politics  are  anxious  to  abate  the  evil.  The  churches 
have  been  stirred.  The  senate  itself  has  been  moved. 
Laws  have  been  altered.  And  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  have  been  saved  from  ruin. 

I  wish  I  could  now  add  that  the  need  for  our  sacrifice 
is  at  an  end.  It  is  far  from  being  so.  Our  battle 
has  reached  its  critical  hour.  Those  whose  interest  it 
is  to  oppose  us  are  growing  desperate  in  their  opposi- 
tion.    And  they  have  a  powerful  amount  of  influence 
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still  in  their  bands.     Friends  of  the  Redeemer,  will  you 
not  come  to  our  help? 

I  know  3'our  noble  zeal  in  other  things.  I  am  not 
ignorant  of  the  sacrifices  for  good  which  many  of  you 
daily  make.  But  I  miss  your  help  in  this  good  work. 
The  strength  of  jonv  example  is  not  given  to  the  side 
of  temperance.  You  have  unconsciously  ranged  j^our- 
selves  on  the  other  side.  Your  prudent  moderation, 
your  untarnished  sobriety,  is  a  shield,  a  lure,  to  the 
poor  drunkard.  "  So  far  I  go  with  the  very  elect,"  he 
says.  "Out  of  the  same  deep  barrel  which  makes  me 
drunk,  my  elder  next  door  drinks,  my  lady  of  the  big 
house  drinks,  my  Sabbath-school  teacher  drinks,  my 
tract  distributor  drinks,  my  member  of  the  church 
drinks;  they,  a  little;  I,  more  than  a  little :  they,  in  the 
room;  I,  at  the  counter:  they  in  good  company;  I,  in 
bad :  but  I  and  they  together,  and  they  and  I,  are  the  cor- 
porate patrons  of  drinking  customs  in  our  common  land." 

What  say  you  to  this,  members  and  office-bearers  of 
the  church?  You  are  God's  ministers  to  reclaim  poor 
drunkards :  God's  watchmen  to  warn  men  from  becom- 
ing drunkards. 

In  literal,  simple  truth,  the  putting  down  of  drunk- 
enness depends  upon  you.  Will  you  refuse  to  put  forth 
your  power?  With  a  still  mighty  organization  for 
making  and  perfecting  drunkards  around  your  homes; 
with  your  own  souls  exposed  to  temptation;  with  the 
dear  souls  of  our  rising  generation,  the  same  ;  with  the 
natural  avarice  of  all  souls,  young  and  old,  for  excite- 
ment and  sensual  pleasure — with  all  this  before  you — 
can  you  conclude  seriously,  and  in  the  presence  of  God, 
that  you  are  free  to  fold  your  arms  and  look  idly  on  ? 
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What  say  you,  ye  tender-hearted  women  ?  Would 
it  be  so  very  hard  to  give  up  at  your  parties  your 
parade  of  wines  and  toddy  ?  Oh,  ye  ladies,  ye  wives 
and  mothers,  ye  daughters  pure  of  heart — I  appeal  to 
you.  The  battle  and  the  victory  lie  with  you.  With 
you  on  our  side,  the  battle  were  well-nigh  ended. 

What  say  you,  elders  of  the  house  of  God  ?  What 
say  you,  brave  young  men  ?  What  say  you,  patriots 
and  churchmen  ? 

I  ask  you  to  abandon  no  field  of  useful  service. 
Continue  to  foster  your  Sabbath-schools ;  to  widen 
your  Missionary  labours ;  to  edify  the  household  of 
God.  There  is  need  for  all — there  is  reward  for  all. 
But  to  your  other  labours,  add  the  endeavour  to  put 
down  intemperance,  by  the  simple  sacrifice  of  your 
liberty  to  drink  strong  drinks. 

And  to  destroy  so  great  an  evil  is  a  work  not  un- 
worthy of  the  best  before  me.  At  every  step  you  take 
in  your  sacrifice,  you  will  receive  the  approval  of  the 
judge  within.  And  your  joy  in  the  end  will  not  be 
marred,  if,  in  the  psalm  of  a  regenerated  world,  you 
shall  distinguish  the  glad  thankfulness  of  some  poor 
drunkard,  whom  the  silent  testimony  of  your  absti- 
nence reclaimed  to  God. 


SCRIPTURAL    AUTHORITY    FOR 
TOTAL   ABSTINENCE; 


WHAT   THE    BIBLE   SATS   ABQUT  INTOXICATmG 
DRINK. 

BY  THE  KEV.  T,  C.  WILSON, 


*'I   WILL    SHOW   THEE    THAT    AVHICH   IS   JTOTED   IN    THE    SCRIPTUEE 

OF  TRUTH." — Daniel  x.  21, 

Among  the  various  objcctLoiis  wliicli,  from  time  to  time, 
have  been  brought  against  the  principle  of  total  abstin- 
ence from  intoxicating  drink,  one  of  the  most  common, 
and,  from  its  apparent  sanctity,  the  most  influential,  on 
some  minds  at  least,  is  the  alleged  want  of  anything  like 
scriptural  authority  for  its  adoption,  or  for  the  establish- 
ment of  abstinence  societies,  as  a  means  for  the  cure  or 
prevention  of  drunkenness ;  and  the  vaguenes?,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  the  confidence,  with  which  this  objection 
is  often  expressed,  has  doubtless  had  the  effect  of  giv- 
ing it  more  power  than  it  would  otherwise  have  had. 
Thus  the  bold  assertion,  that  total  abstinence  is  contrary 
to  Scripture,  and  the  social  use  of  intoxicating  liquor  not 
only  permitted,  but  even  recommended  therein,  has  had 
No.  4. 
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the  effect  of  encouraging  in  its  use,  and  prejudicing 
against  its  disuse,  many  who  do  not  give  themselves  the 
trouble  to  inquire  into  the  matter, — the  more  especially 
as  their  habits  and  inclinations  are  already  enlisted  on 
the  side  of  social  and  fashionable  drinking  usages. 

With  the  view  of  meeting  this  objection,  it  is  proposed 
in  the  following  discourse  to  take  a  general  survey,  as 
far  as  time  will  allow,  of  what  may  be  found  noted  in 
the  Scriptures  regarding  the  subject  of  intoxicating 
drink :  its  use  and  disuse ;  in  favour,  or  in  c6ndemnation 
of  it ;  and  what  notice  is  taken  of  total  abstinence,  in  the 
way  of  approval  or  disapproval ;  and  generally,  to  test 
the  principles  and  operations  of  total  abstinence  societies, 
as  well  by  the  spirit  as  by  the  letter  of  the  divine  word, 
so  as  to  show  as  simply  and  clearly  as  possil)le,  what 
warrant  we  have,  if  any,  whether  direct  or  indirect,  for 
renouncing  the  use  of  intoxicating  drink. 

In  taking  this  survey,  we  may  confidently  assume, 
that  the  word  of  God,  when  rightly  understood,  will 
never  be  found  to  contradict  itself,  ncr  give  its  sanction 
or  approval  to  any  thing  at  variance  with  those  laws, 
which  He,  who  is  alike  the  God  of  nature  and  of  the 
Bible,  has  appointed  for  promoting  the  healthful  condi- 
tion of  our  bodily  powers.  If,  then,  on  the  one  liand, 
we  discover  passages  in  which  the  use  of  intoxicating 
liquor  as  a  social  beverage  seems  to  be  sanctioned  or 
approved,  and  others  in  which  it  is  reprobated  or  con- 
demned ;  or  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  learn  from  experi- 
ence, or  from  scientific  knowledge  of  the  constitution  and 
laws  of  man's  physical  frame,  that  the  use  of  intoxicating 
beverages  is  hurtful  and  dangerous  thereto,  notAvIthstand- 
ing  its  seeming  permission  in  the  Scriptures  of  truth, 
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of  this  we  may  be  sure,  tliat  the  Divine  Author  of  the 
Bible  cannot  contradict  Himself,  and  that  any  discrepancy 
which  we  see  between  His  word  and  His  works,  or  be- 
tween one  portion  of  Scripture  and  another,  must  only 
be  apparent  J  and  removable  by  a  more  correct  interpre- 
tation, on  our  part,  of  Avhat  we  read  therein. 

It  is  of  importance  to  keep  these  considerations  in  view 
when  studying  Avhat  the  Bible  says  in  reference  to  the 
use  or  disuse  of  intoxicating  drink. 

I.  And  now,  let  us  proceed,  in  the  first  place,  to  in- 
quire what  it  says  in  favour  o/its  use. 

It  says,  "  Give  strong  drink  unto  him  that  is  ready  to 
perish,  and  vrine  unto  those  that  be  of  heavy  hearts," 
(Proverbs  xxxi,  6.)  It  says,  "  Eat  thy  bread  with  joy, 
and  di'ink  thy  wine  with  a  merry  heart."  (Eccl,  ix.  7.) 
It  says  again,  "  Use  a  little  wine  for  thy  stomach's  sake, 
and  thine  often  infirmities."  (1  Tim.  v.  23.)  And  these 
are  all  the  passages  of  Scripture  we  can  find  in  which 
any  thing  like  a  plain  precept  or  permission  in  favour  of 
the  use  of  wine  or  strong  drink  is  laid  down. 

This  is  the  great  array  of  texts  appealed  to  by  mode- 
rate drinkers  and  others,  in  defence  of  the  social  drinking 
usages  of  the  day  ! 

We  find,  indeed,  the  vine  and  its  produce  often  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible,  as  one  of  those  blessings  bestowed 
by  God  upon  his  people  in  the  promised  land.  We  read 
of  wine,  and  of  what  is  spoken  of  as  "  strong  drink," 
being  presented  as  offerings  In  the  religious  services  of 
the  ceremonial  dispensation.  We  learn  also  from  sacred 
history,  that  in  old  times  as  well  as  now  there  were  those 
who  drank,  and  revelled,  and  got  drunk ;  but  as  for  any 
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thing  like  a  precept  for,  or  recommendation  of,  the  use 
of  intoxicating  liquor  in  the  manner  in  which  it  is  now 
used  among  ourselves,  we  may  search  the  Scriptures  from 
beginning  to  end  in  vain. 

We  do  not  call  in  question  the  fact  of  liquor  of  an  in- 
toxicating nature  having  been  used,  even  by  good  men. 
The  sad  proof  of  this  in  the  case  of  Noah  and  Lot,  is  too 
conspicuous  to  be  concealed.  We  do  not  deny  that  pas- 
sages of  Scripture  may  be  found  apparently  sanctioning 
its  use ;  but  when  we  find  warning  upon  warning,  and 
precept  upon  precept,  denouncing  and  condemning  its 
use,  in  language  explicit  and  intelligible — when  we  per- 
ceive that  two  of  the  very  passages  which  have  now  been 
quoted,  do  not  refer  at  all  to  its  ordinary^  but  to  its  me- 
dicinal use,  and  that  the  other,  which  speaks  only  of 
wine  joined  together  with  bread,  most  probably  refers 
to  the  simple,  unadulterated  produce  of  the  vine — and 
when  we  study  the  modes  of  expression  regarding  it,  by 
which  the  divine  word  is  uniformly  characterised,  we  are 
puzzled  to  discover  where  men  do  find  in  Scripture  the 
warrant,  which  they  say  they  have,  for  the  drinking 
usages  of  society,  and  more  especially  for  turning  the 
precious  grain  which  God — the  God  of  the  Bible — gives 
for  food,  into  that  which,  more  than  all  other  ills,  is  a 
curse  to  our  country,  and  to  the  world. 

II.  Let  us  now,  in  the  second  place,  hear  what  the 
Scriptures  say  against  its  use. 

This  is  what  they  say,  and  after  this  manner : — "Look 
not  thou  upon  the  wine  when  it  is  red,  when  it  giveth  his 
colour  in  the  cup,  when  it  moveth  itself  aright.  At  the 
last  it  biteth  like  a  serpent,  and  stingeth  like  an  adder." 
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(Prov.  xxiil.  31,  32.)  "  Wine  Is  a  mocker,  strong  drink 
is  raging;  and  whosoever  is  deceived  thereby  is  not  wise." 
(Prov.  XX.  1.)  "  It  is  not  for  kings  to  drink  wine,  nor 
for  princes  strong  drink."  (Prov.  xxxi.  4.)  "  Woe  unto 
them  that  di*ink  wine  in  bowls."  (Amos  vi.  6.)  "  Woe 
unto  him  that  giveth  his  neighbour  drink,  that  puttest 
thy  bottle  to  him."  (Hab.  ii.  15.)  "Woe  unto  them 
that  are  mighty  to  di'ink  wine,  and  men  of  strength  to 
mingle  strong  drink."  (Isa.  v.  22.)  "  Who  hath  woe? 
who  hath  sorrow?  who  hath  contentions?  who  hath 
babbling  ?  who  hath  wounds  without  cause  ?  who  hath 
redness  of  eyes  ?  They  that  tarry  long  at  the  wine ;  they 
that  go  to  seek  mixed  wine."     (Prov.  xxiii.  29,  30.) 

Such  are  a  few  of  many  passages  which  the  Bible  con- 
tains, in  which  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquor  is,  more  or 
less  strongly,  denounced  or  condemned.  Weigh  these 
with  those  which  apparently  sanction  its  use,  and  you 
cannot  but  perceive  how  much  more  explicit  and  pointed 
are  those  in  which  the  use  of  it,  as  a  beverage,  is  for- 
bidden or  disapproved.  "  Look  not  upon  it,"  is  the 
plain  and  solemn  injunction ;  and  then  the  answer  is 
given  why  it  should  be  shunned,  for  "  wine  is  a  mocker, 
STRONG  DRINK  IS  RAGING."  "  It  BITETH  LIKE  A  SER- 
PENT, AND  STINGETH  LIKE  AN  ADDER." 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place,  before  leaving  this  divi- 
sion of  the  subject,  to  notice  a  few  of  the  sad  proofs 
which  the  Scriptures  furnish  of  the  dangerous  and  de- 
ceitful influence  of  intoxicating  liquor,  and  of  the  manner 
in  which  even  good  men  have  been  cheated  and  injured 
by  its  use. 

Look  at  the  dishonour  it  brought  upon  Noah ;  look 
at  the  horrible  sin  into  which  it  led  Lot — both  righteous 
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men  amidst  abounding  wickedness.  Short  and  simple 
as  arc  the  narratives  of  their  disgrace  and  degradation, 
what  thoughts  do  they  awaken  in  the  mind  of  the  pious 
reader ! — thoughts  of  their  burning  shame,  their  bitter 
remorse,  their  sore  humiliation,  as  thej  felt  how  griev- 
ously they  had  dishonoured  the  cause  of  religion,  and 
brought  disgrace  upon  themselves,  as  servants  of  God. 
How  truly  would  they  feel  that  "  wine  Is  a  mocker,"  and 
that  those  who  are  deceived  thereby  are  foolish  indeed ! 

See  also  the  case  of  Nadab  and  Ablhu,  the  sons  of 
Aaron,  how  they,  under  the  influence  of  intoxicating 
drink,  offered  strange  fire  upon  the  altar  of  incense,  "  and 
there  went  out  fire  from  the  Lord,  and  devoured  them, 
and  they  died  before  the  Lord."  Hence  the  solemn 
prohibition  addressed  to  Aaron  and  his  successors,  in  all 
time  coming,  "  Do  not  drink  wine,  nor  strong  drink,  thou, 
nor  thy  sons  with  thee,  when  ye  go  into  the  tabernacle 
of  the  congregation,  lest  ye  die ;  it  shall  be  a  statute  for 
ever  throughout  your  generations." 

Other  examples  of  a  striking  nature,  recorded  in 
Scripture,  with  many  others  of  a  similar  kind  continually 
occurrmg  still,  in  connection  with  the  drinking  usages  of 
social  life,  might  be  brought  forward  to  give  force  to  the 
inspired  warnings  against  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquor 
already  quoted  ;  but,  anticipating  the  objection  that  such 
cases  only  prove  the  evil  ot  drinking  to  excess^  and  fin'nish 
no  argument  against  the  moderate  use  of  wine  or  strong 
drink,  let  us  rather,  in  the  meantime,  proceed  to  consider, 
in  the  third  place, 

III.  What  may  be  found  in  the  Bible  in  favour  of 
entire  abstinence  from  all  intoxicating  drink. 
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1.  And  here  may  be  noticed,  first  of  all,  the  very  im- 
portant fact,  that  some  of  the  holiest  men,  whose  names 
are  recorded  in  Scripture  as  burning  and  shining  lights ; 
men  noted  above  all  others  for  piety,  and  zeal,  and  de- 
votedness  to  God  ;  men  comparatively  unstained  in  char- 
acter and  life — were  total  abstainers,  either  by  the  ex- 
press COMMAND,  or  with  the  pointed  APPEOBATION,  of 
God  himself.  Where  in  sacred  Scripture  do  we  find  any 
other  three  of  such  spotless  reputation  as  Samuel,  Daniel, 
and  John  the  Baptist  ?  They  were,  all  three,  abstainers, 
forming  a  bright  and  glorious  constellation  in  the  firma- 
ment of  the  church.  Of  the  last  of  the  three  it  was 
divinely  declared,  "  He  shall  be  great  in  the  sight  of  the 
Lord,  and  shall  di'ink  neither  wine  nor  strong  drink,  and 
he  shall  be  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost  even  from  his 
mother's  womb."  His  devoted  life,  and  martyr's  death, 
bear  ample  te??timony  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  divine 
predictions  regarding  him.  Of  the  other  two,  what 
more  can  be  said  than  that  they  also  were  holy  men 
of  God,  exhibiting,  during  long  and  eventful  lives, 
amidst  stirring  scenes  and  times  of  trial,  a  spirit  of  ardent 
piety,  and  of  the  most  devoted  zeal  and  faithfulness  to 
God? 

Samson,  too,  that  man  of  gigantic  strength,  of  indo- 
mitable valour,  and  heroic  patriotism,  was  an  abstainer ; 
and  the  society  of  Nazarites  was  a  total  abstinence  society, 
numbering  amongst  its  members  many  of  the  excellent 
ones  of  ancient  Israel ;  and  the  Rechabites,  too,  who,  be- 
cause of  their  faithfulness  to  the  principles  of  Jonadab 
their  father — who  taught  them  to  abstain  from  wine  and 
strong  drink — were  singled  out  as  special  objects  of  the 
divine  favour  and  approbation,  and  even  to  this  day,  to 
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the  number  of  many  tliousancls,  dwelling  In  Arabia,  still 
manifest  the  strength  of  their  abstinence  principles,  and 
verify  the  faithfulness  of  God's  promises  regarding  them ; 
and  Timothy,  that  earnest  follower  of  Christ,  and  zealous 
preacher  of  the  gospel,  was  an  abstainer,  as  is  evident 
from  the  fact,  that  it  required  the  recommendation  or  ad- 
vice of  his  spiritual  father,  Paul,  to  induce  him,  for  the 
sake  of  his  health,  to  take  a  little  wine  medicinally. 

Wherever,  indeed,  the  subject  of  abstinence  from  wine 
or  strong  drink  is  referred  to  in  the  sacred  volume,  it  is 
uniformly  in  such  terms  as  are  designed  to  hold  it  up  as 
something  honourable  and  good,  and  most  frequently  as 
something  peculiarly  connected  with  a  high  degree  of 
true  godliness,  and  with  a  firm  and  devoted  adliereuce  to 
virtuous  principles,  and  a  holy,  consistent,  and  self-deny- 
ing life. 

There  are  those  who  tell  us  that  total  abstinence  Is  un- 
scrlptural.  Small  acquaintance,  indeed,  with  the  Bible, 
and  with  Bible  history,  must  lie  have,  who  entertains  such 
a  thought. 

2.  But  there  is  another  class  of  passages  upon  which 
we  have  not  yet  touched,  and  to  which  I  would  call  your 
attention  for  a  little  before  leaving  this  branch  of  the  sub- 
ject. They  are  to  be  found  chiefly  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  are  quite  sufiicient,  as  we  believe,  to  establish 
not  merely  the  LAWFULNESS,  but  the  expediency  of 
total  abstinence,  and  this  independently  of  all  the  argu- 
ments *?i  its  fuwur  from  scriptural  precepts  or  examples, 
and  in  spite  of  all  the  arguments  against  it^  from  any  ap- 
parent sanction  that  may  be  found  in  the  Bible  for  the 
use  of  strong  drink.  We  affirm,  that  there  are  principles 
laid  down  in  the  New  Testament,  which,  when  applied  , 
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to  tlie  social  di-inking  usages  of  tlic  present  day,  and  the 
evils  which  flow  therefrom,  are  plainly  condemnatory  of 
them,  and  when  rightly  interpreted,  sufficient  to  prove, 
that,  in  present  circumstances,  at  least,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  case  in  other  times,  the  adoption  of  the 
total  abstinence  principle  is  a  duty  most  expedient  and 
obligatory. 

There  is  one  great  rule  or  law  in  particular  which  we 
have  now  in  view,  and  from  which,  as  a  general  principle, 
many  practical  maxims  and  duties  are  in  the  writings  ot" 
the  New  Testament  deduced,  namely,  that  LAW  OF  love, 
under  whose  influence  and  divine  authority  we  are  taught 
to  seek  the  good  of  others  as  well  as  our  own,  and  to  ab- 
stain from  whatever  may  be  injurious  to  those  over  whom 
we  may  have  any  influence,  or  with  whom  we  may  come 
in  contact,  in  the  various  relations  or  intercourse  of  life. 
It  Is  a  great  truth,  that  no  man  liveth  to  himself.  We 
cannot  separate  ourselves  from  others,  so  as  to  live  in- 
dependently of,  and  exercise  no  mfluence  over,  one 
another  ;  and  if  there  be  one  precept  of  Scripture  more 
plain,  more  imperative,  or  more  frequently  repeated  than 
another,  it  is  this,  that  in  the  spirit  of  love  we  are  to 
beware  of  following  any  course  of  conduct  whereby  a 
brother  may  be  made  to  stumble,  be  offended,  or  made 
weak  ;  in  other  words,  led  into  sin. 

The  foUowmg  are  a  few  of  the  many  passages  bearing 
on  this  point : — "  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thy- 
self. Love  worketh  no  ill  to  his  neighbour :  therefore 
love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law."  (Rom.  xiiL  9,  10). 
"  Let  no  man  put  a  stumbling-block  or  an  occasion  to 
fall  in  his  brother's  way."  (Rom.  xiv.  13).  "  It  is 
good  neither  to  eat  flesh,  nor  to  drink  wine,  nor  any  thing 
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wliereby  thy  brother  stumbleth,  or  is  offended,  or  is  made 
weak."  (Rom.  xiv.  21).  "  We  that  are  strong  ought 
to  bear  the  infirmities  of  the  weak,  and  not  to  please  our- 
selves." (Rom.  XV.  1).  "  All  things  are  lawful  for  me, 
but  all  things  are  not  expedient :  all  things  are  lawful  for 
me,  but  all  things  edify  not.  Let  no  man  seek  his  own, 
but  every  man  another's  good."  (1  Cor.  x.  23,  24). 
"  If  meat  make  my  brother  to  offend,  I  will  eat  no  flesh 
while  the  world  standeth,  lest  I  make  my  brother  to 
offend."  (1  Cor.  viii.  13).  "  Look  not  every  man  on 
his  own  things,  but  every  man  also  on  the  things  of 
others."  (Phil.  ii.  4).  "  Even  Christ  pleased  not  him- 
self." (Rom.  XV.  3).  "  Let  this  mind  be  in  you,  which 
was  also  in  Christ  Jesus."     (Phil.  ii.  5). 

You  will  find  no  difficulty  in  the  application  of  these 
maxims  to  the  subject  before  us.  Nothing,  indeed,  is 
more  characteristic  of  our  drinking  usages  than  the 
thorough  SELFISHNESS  which  is  not  only  not  concealed, 
but  unhesitatingly  avowed,  by  many  who  uphold  them. 
"  Am  I  my  hrotlier^s  keeper  ?  Am  /  called  upon  to  give 
up  a  lawful  and  pleasant  enjoyment,  because  others  abuse 
it  ?  Am  I  to  refuse  or  renounce  a  good  creature  of  God, 
because  some  turn  it  into  evil  ?  Let  others  take  care  of 
themselves  ;  I  shall  do  as  I  please.  Why  should  I  deny 
myself  to  that  which  does  me  no  harm,  because  others  may 
be  injured  thereby  ?"  Such  is  the  spirit  too  often  mani- 
fested in  connection  with  the  use  of  intoxicating  drink. 
How  different  from  the  spirit  of  benevolence  and  self- 
denial  breathed  forth  m  the  texts  of  Scripture  which  have 
just  been  quoted !     Love  worketh  no  ill  to  his 

NEIGHBOUR,   THEREFORE    LOVE   IS  THE   FULFILLING   OP 

THE  LAW.   Look  not  every  man  on  his  own 
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THINGS,  BUT  EVERY  MAN  ALSO  ON  THE  THINGS  OF 
OTHERS.  No  MAN  LIVETH  UNTO  HIMSELF.  "  Take 
Jieed  lest  hy  any  means  this  liberty  of  yours  hecome  a 
stumhJing-bloch  to  them  that  are  iceah.''^     (1  Cor.  vili.  9). 

And  this  liberty  which  many  claim,  of  drinking  when 
they  please,  does  become  a  stumbling-block  to  them  that 
are  weak.  Every  habit  of  drunkenness  fonncd  is  the 
fruit  of  the  di'inking  system  ;  every  act  of  intoxication 
committed  is  one  of  its  ordinary  results  ;  and  those  who 
patronise  these  drinking  customs — who,  by  their  own 
practice,  or  otherwise,  encourage  and  keep  them  up,  are 
sharers  in  the  sin  of  putting  a  stumbling-block  in  the  way 
of  those  who  may,  by  their  example,  be  led  into  habits 
of  intemperance,  or  of  occasional  drinking  to  excess.  And 
that  this  is  no  light  evil,  is  obvious  from  the  terrible  fact, 
that  in  the  United  Kingdom  there  are  not  fewer  than 
live  or  six  hundred  thousand  habitual  drunkards,  and 
that  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  of  these  die  every  year,  to 
have  their  places  supplied  by  an  equal  number  from  the 
ranks  of  moderate  drinkers,  who,  in  their  turn,  have  be- 
come habitual  drinkers  to  excess.  Half  a  million  of 
confirmed  drunkards  !  What  a  multitude  of  ruined  souls ! 
What  a  fearful  wreck  of  health,  and  property,  and  happi- 
ness !  And  all  this  in  addition  to  countless  acts  of  occa- 
sional intoxication,  with  all  the  various  evils  flowing 
therefrom. 

And  only  think  how  simple  and  effectual  is  the  remedy  f 
A  little  self-denial  on  the  part  of  moderate  drinkers,  and 
the  stumbling-block  is  removed,  which  becomes  to  so 
many  an  occasion  to  fall.  Let  those  who  profess  to  be 
disciples  of  Christ,  and  have  a  name  and  an  influence  in 
the  church  or  the  world,  simply  become  abstainers,  were 
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it  even  on  no  other  ground  tlian  this,  that  it  is  not  ex- 
pedient for  them,  in  the  present  circumstances  of  society, 
to  have  any  share  in  keeping  up  those  drinking  usages 
of  social  life  which  are  the  fruitful  source  of  so  much  evil ; 
and  by  doing  so,  they  will  at  once  and  effectually  cut  off 
one  of  the  principal  springs  which  give  rise  to  the  in- 
temperance of  our  land. 

IV.  It  may  reasonably  be  expected,  that  in  a  dis- 
course of  this  natm'e  some  notice  should  be  taken  of  the 
MIRACLE  OF  Cana,  which  has  so  often  been  held  up  as  an 
argument  for  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquor  as  a  social 
bevera2:e ;  and  I  shall  therefore  offer  a  few  brief  re- 
marks  on  the  subject. 

1.  And,  first  of  all,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  although 
the  art  of  adulterating  wine,  so  as  to  increase  greatly  its 
intoxicating  power,  seems  to  have  been  understood  in 
very  ancient  times,  yet  the  wine  of  Judea  in  ordinary 
use  was  a  very  different  article  from  what  is  now  in  use 
amongst  us,  and  might  be  freely  indulged  in  with  less 
injm'ious  effects  than  even  the  least  intoxicating  liquors 
of  our  day.  It  was,  from  all  accounts,  a  harmless, 
wholesome  beverage,  as  pure  Avine  usually  is  in  a  vine- 
growing  country.  I  speak  now  on  the  supposition 
(which  may  be  doubted)  that  the  use  of  wine  of  an  in- 
toxicating quality  is  permitted  or  sanctioned  in  Scripture ; 
and  allowing  that  it  is  so,  I  say  that  to  argue  that  the 
circumstance  of  our  Saviour  turning  water  into  WINE, 
for  the  use  of  a  wedding  party,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
warrant  for  drinking  the  highly  brandied,  or  otherwise 
adulterated  liquors  called  wine,  used  now  in  this  country, 
is  simply  absurd.     There  is  no  parallel  between  them. 
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Still  more  absurd  Is  it  to  argue,  that  because  our  Saviour 
made  wine  for  that  festive  occasion,  we  are  warranted  or 
encouraged  to  take  the  precious  grain,  whicli  is  obvious- 
ly designed  for  FOOD,  and  to  turn  it  into  poisonous,  mad- 
dening liquor ;  and  this  we  do  to  the  fearful  extent  of 
destroying  annually  as  much  grain  as  would  furnish  a 
■plentiful  supply  of  bread  for  five  millions  of  the  people. 

And  what  was  really  the  nature  of  the  wine  which  our 
Saviour  made  ?  There  is  no  proof  of  Its  being  an  in- 
toxicant. Can  it  even  be  said  to  have  been  the  juice  of 
the  grape  ?  It  was  made  out  of  water.  Of  one  thing 
we  may  be  sure,  that  none  who  partook  of  It  were  there- 
by intoxicated.  It  would  be  Impious  to  suppose  such  a 
thing ;  and  we  feel  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  if  our 
moderate-drinking  fi'iends,  who  are  In  the  habit  of  argu- 
ing from  this  mnacle  in  behalf  of  drinking  usages,  can 
procure  loine  of  tliat  hind — wine  made  out  of  watery  we 
are  perfectly  willing  that  they  should  drink  as  much  of 
it  as  they  please. 

2.  Again,  an  erroneous  idea  has  sometimes  been  taken 
up  from  an  expression  used  by  the  evangelist,  in  his  ac- 
count of  the  miracle,  where  he  speaks  of  "  men  having 
well  drunk,"  as  if  it  were  alleged  that  they  had  already 
di'unk  to  excess  on  that  occasion,  and  that  oiu"  blessed 
Lord,  knowing  this,  had  notwithstanding  furnished  them 
with  more  wine ;  but  no  such  thing  is  Implied  in  the  ex- 
pression. The  governor  of  the  feast,  in  what  he  says, 
merely  refers  to  what  commonly  took  place  on  such 
festive  occasions,  and  by  no  means  indicates  that  such 
was  the  case  then.  But  even  though  it  were,  the  words 
"  well  drunk"  do  not  really  mean  having  drunk  to  in- 
toxication, but  simply  having  made  use  of  an  abundant 
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or  liberal  supply,  as  wc  would  say  of  tea  or  coffee,  or  of 
any  other  unintoxicating  beverage. 

3.  Once  more,  it  has  been  alleged  that  in  makmg  such 
a  very  large  quantity  of  wine  as  the  six  waterpots  are 
supposed  to  have  contained,  our  Lord  was  giving  en- 
couragement to  much  drinking.  But  there  is  not  a  word 
in  the  narrative  to  prove  that  the  water  in  the  vessels  was 
turned  into  wine.  It  simply  bears,  that  Avhen  they  drew 
the  water,  and  carried  it  to  the  governor  of  the  feast,  he 
found,  upon  tasting  it,  that  it  had  been  made  wine.  It 
is  not  at  all  improbable,  for  anything  the  narrative  con- 
tains to  the  contrary,  that  the  water  which  was  not 
drawn  continued  to  be  water  as  before.  But  even  on 
the  supposition  that  it  was  all  converted  into  wine,  let  it 
be  remembered  that  it  was  good  wine,  proceeding  direct- 
ly from  the  hand  of  an  almighty  and  gracious  Creator, 
unadulterated  and  unpolluted  by  the  perverted  ingenuity 
or  depraved  taste  of  man. 

4.  One  word  more  on  this  subject.  At  this  meeting 
of  friends,  where  the  miracle  was  wrought,  there  were 
present  Jesus  himself  and  His  disciples.  Are  di'inking 
parties  ordinarily  so  conducted  now,  or  are  the  effects  of 
the  liquors  used  on  these  occasions  such,  as  to  dispose 
those  engaged  in  them  to  wish  that  Jesus  was  present 
with  them  ?  Or,  how  would  they  feel  at  the  idea  of  His 
suddenly  appearing  among  them  ?  The  miracle,  we  are 
told,  was  wrought  for  the  purpose  of  manifesting  forth 
His  glory.  Look  at  the  system  of  social  drinking  cus- 
toms now ;  look  at  the  spirit  by  which  they  are  charac- 
terised ;  look  at  their  fruits,  and  say  whether  God  is 
more  glorified  or  dishonoured  by  them,  and  whether  they 
are  to  man  a  Messing  or  a  curse.     We  look  upon  it  as  no 
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better  than  a  senseless  libel  upon  the  character  of  our 
blessed  Saviour,  to  attempt  to  justify  our  di-inking  usages 
hj  His  presence  or  conduct  at  the  marriage  feast. 

V.  With  regard  to  various  other  passages  of  Scripture 
in  which  mention  is  made  of  the  festive  use  of  wine  or 
strong  drink,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that, 
generally  speaking,  they  prove  nothing  either  in  favour 
of  or  against  their  being  so  used.  Thej  merely  state 
matters  of  fact,  and  no  more  establish  the  lawfulness 
or  propriety  of  the  di'inking  usages  they  refer  to,  than 
other  passages,  which  relate  the  commission  of  acknow- 
ledged sins,  prove  that  such  sins  are  lawful.  We  must 
look  to  something  else  in  Scripture  than  mere  narratives 
of  what  has  been  done,  even  by  good  men,  to  ascertain 
what  OUR  duty  is  regarding^the  use  of  intoxicating  di'ink ; 
and  if  we  find  principles  there  laid  down,  fitted  to  show 
that  it  is  not  good  nor  expedient  in  our  circumstances^ 
however  lawful  in  others  it  may  have  been,  to  keep  up 
our  social  drinking  customs,  then  are  we  as  imperatively 
bound  to  abandon  the  use  of  th&  intoxicating  beverage, 
as  if  God  himself  had  said,  Thou  shalt  not  drink 
WINE  NOR  STRONG  DRINK ;  as  in  fact  He  has  said,  "  It  is 
not  good  to  drink  wine,  nor  anything  whereby  thy 
brother  stumbleth,  or  is  offended,  or  made  weak." 

VI.  There  are  several  objections  to  tatal  abstinence 
frequently  to  be  met  with,  and  which  I  feel  somewhat 
inclined  to  notice,  were  it  not  for  the  fear  of  its  being 
almost  regarded  as  an  insult  to  the  judgment  of  my 
hearers  to  suppose  that  they  deserved  a  serious  refutation. 
Still,  as  they  are  often  bandied  about  with  a  somewhat 
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triumphant  air  by  the  defenders  of  strong-drink  usages, 
I  may  venture,  very  briefly,  to  notice  a  few  of  them. 

1.  There  are  some,  for  example,  who  quote  the  follow- 
ing passage  of  Scripture : — "  Every  creature  of  God  Is 
good,  and  nothing  to  be  refused,  if  it  be  received  with 
thanksgiving  "  (1  Timothy  iv.  4) ;  and  gravely  assert 
that  total  abstinence  Is  here  condemned ;  and  that  the 
use  of  intoxicating  liquor  Is  here  enjoined.  It  is  a  good 
CREATURE  of  God,  they  say,  and  to  be  drunk  with  thanks- 
giving !  But  an  argument,  when  it  proves  too  much,  Is 
of  no  value ;  it  refutes  itself.  And  that  this  is  the  case 
in  this  instance,  It  is  not  difficult  to  show.  Do  those  who 
employ  this  text  as  an  argument,  understand  it  to  speak 
of  all  God's  creatures  ?  It  is  true  In  one  sense  that  all 
of  them  are  good — good  for  some  end  or  other.  But  it 
is  not  true  that  they  are  all  good  for  food  or  drinh. 
Every  creature  of  God  is  good.  The  skin  of  certain 
animals  is  good  for  making  shoes ;  the  wool  of  some  for 
clothing ;  and  the  bones  of  many  are  valuable  for  other 
ends ;  but  does  it  follow  that  they  are  good  for  human 
food?  The  oil  of  the  almond  tree,  and  various  other 
liquids,  are  good  for  many  Important  purposes  in  medicine 
and  chemistry,  and  other  useful  arts ;  but  use  them  as  a 
beverage,  and  they  prove  most  deadly  poisons.  No 
amount  of  gratitude  in  the  reception  of  them  will 
change  their  nature,  or  make  them  otherwise  than  hurt- 
ful to  life  and  health.  Every  creature  of  God,  therefore, 
however  good  in  some  sense,  Is  not  to  be  used  as  an  article 
of  food  or  drink,  and  so  no  sound  argument  for  the  use 
of  intoxicating  drink  can  be  drawn  from  the  text  refer- 
red to.  But  the  true  meaning  of  the  passage  is,  that  we 
are  not,  in  a  spirit  of  ostentatious  sanctity,  or  of  self- 
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righteous  asceticism,  or,  as  the  Scriptures  call  it,  "  will- 
worship  and  humility,"  to  abstain,  as  has  sometimes  been 
done,  from  partaking  of  those  things  which  God  has  ob- 
viously made  and  given  for  om'  use.  It  can  never  mean 
that  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  abstain  from  such  things,  if 
we  find  that  they  are  doing  us  hann ;  and  even  though 
not  hurtful  to  ourselves^  have  we  not  already  shown 
plainly  fi-om  Scripture,  that  God  requires  us  to  give  up 
even  laivful  things — things  in  themselves  good^  if  our  par- 
taking of  them  should  prove  injurious  to  others  ?  The 
flesh  of  certain  animals  is  a  good  creature  of  God,  and 
given  by  Him  for  food,  and  yet  He  taught  His  faithful 
Apostle  Paul  to  say,  "  If  meat  make  my  beothee  to 

OFFEND,  I  WILL  EAT  NO  FLESH  WHILE  THE  WOELD 
STANDETH,   LEST   I   MAKE    MY    BEOTHEE    TO    OFFEND." 

May  we  not  now,  with  as  much  reason,  say,  If  intoxi- 
cating LIQUOR  MAKE  MY  BEOTHEE  TO  OFFEND,  I  WILL 
DEINK  NO  MOEE  WHILE  THE  WOELD  STANDETH,  LEST  I 
MAKE  MY  BEOTHEE  TO  OFFEND  ? 

2.  Objections  have  sometimes  also  been  offered  to  the 
taking  of  o,  pledge.  But  what  is  there  unscriptural  in 
this?  Vows  of  the  most  solemn  nature  are  sanctione(J 
in  the  Bible ;  the  vows  of  the  Nazarites,  for  exampU , 
and  various  others.  But  what  is  our  pledge?  It  is 
simply  a  written  expression  of  our  intention,  as  members 
of  a  total  abstinence  society,  to  refrain  fi'om  the  use  of 
intoxicating  drink.  What  is  there  unscriptural  in  this  ? 
It  is  as  simple  and  rational  a  bond  of  union  between 
those  holding  certain  principles,  and  seeking  the  same 
object,  as  can  well  be  imagined. 

It  has  been  objected,  moreover,  that  we  have  no 
authority  in  Scripture  for  forming  ourselves  into  societies 
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of  this  kind  for  the  suppression  of  drunkenness.  But 
this  Is  an  objection  which,  If  valid,  will  put  down  all 
societies,  however  benevolent  their  object  may  be.  It 
may  just  as  well  be  said  that  Bible  and  missionary 
societies,  and  friendly  and  charitable  societies,  and  all 
associations  for  the  suppression  of  vice  and  immorality, 
are  without  authority  in  the  divine  word.  In  the  very 
nature  of  things,  it  is  necessary  for  men  to  unite  and 
co-operate,  as  well  for  the  promotion  of  what  is  good,  as 
for  the  suppression  or  prevention  of  what  is  evil. 

Besides,  we  have  examples  In  Scripture  of  total  absti- 
nence societies.  The  Bechabites,  already  referred  to, 
were  pledged  members  of  one,  and  this  too.  If  we  under- 
stand their  views  and  principles  aright,  for  the  very 
purpose  of  saving  themselves  from  the  then  prevalent 
drunkenness  of  the  Jews  among  whom  they  dwelt ;  and 
nearly  three  hundred  years  after  their  adoption  of  the 
abstinence  principle,  we  find  them  expressly  commended 
by  God  himself,  for  their  continued  and  faithful  ad- 
herence to  It.     (Jeremiah  xxxv.) 

3.  And  finally,  we  are  told  that  the  GOSPEL  is  the  only 
cure  for  drunkenness,  and  we  believe  that  this  Is  true ; 
that  Is,  that  the  grace  of  God,  through  faith  in  the  gospel, 
is  the  only  effectual  remedy  for  drunkenness,  as  A  MORAL 
VICE  OR  HABIT,  even  as  it  is  for  every  other  sin;  but 
we  do  not  think  the  less  of  the  gospel,  because  of  our 
faith  In  abstinence  as  an  instrument  in  preparing  the 
way  for  its  success.  We  believe  that  He  whom  the 
gospel  reveals  has  commanded  us  to  take  stumbling-blocks 
out  of  the  way,  and  that  drinking  customs  are  amongst 
the  greatest  stumbling-blocks  of  our  times.  We  believe 
that  it  is  an  important  part  of  the  duties  whicli  He  teaches 
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us,  to  bear  the  infirmities  of  tlie  weak,  and  to  seek  our 
neighbour's  good,  denying  ourselves  for  the  benefit  of 
others,  and  that  bj  practising  and  promoting  total  ab- 
stinence we  may  in  some  measure  help  to  advance  the 
happiness  of  our  fellow-men.  We  believe  that  there  are 
many,  very  many  in  our  land,  who  are  hindered  by  these 
drinking  customs  from  even  hearing  the  gospel  of  salva- 
tion, and  we  desire,  through  their  abolition,  to  bring 
them  to  the  Bible,  and  to  the  sanctuary,  that  they  may 
sit  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  and  learn  from  Him  the  way  of 
life.  Such  are  our  views  of  the  gospel,  and  of  the  religion 
of  the  gospel,  and  of  total  abstinence  as  an  auxiliary 
thereto ;  a  means  which,  we  believe,  has  already  been 
to  many  the  blessed  instrument  of  leading  them  from  the 
haunts  of  vice  and  ungodliness  to  the  house  of  prayer, 
and  the  throne  of  mercy,  and  the  Ceoss  of  Christ. 

CONCLUSION. 

I  ask  you  now,  in  conclusion,  to  consider  with  that 
seriousness  which  the  importance  of  the  subject  demands, 
your  responsibility  and  your  duty  in  reference  to  the 
appalling  drunkenness  of  our  country. 

However  much  has  been  done  to  lessen  it,  and  to 
check  its  further  progress,  and  however  great  is  the 
improvement  which  in  some  respects  has  taken  place, 
it  is  still  an  abounding  evil,  as  virulent  as  ever  in  many 
quarters,  and  still  Involving  vast  numbers  of  our  fellow- 
subjects  of  all  classes  in  that  degradation  and  suffering 
of  which  it  is  ever  the  prolific  source. 

When  our  Saviour,  In  reference  to  His  work,  said, 
"  He  that  is  not  with  me,  is  against  me,"  He  laid 
down  a  principle  which  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  the 
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temperance  cause.  You  cannot  remain  neutral  in  regard 
to  it ;  and  if  not  actively  engaged  in  its  promotion,  jou 
will  assm-edly  be  helping,  more  or  less  powerfully,  to 
retard  its  success,  and  to  perpetuate  intemperance,  and 
prolong  its  influence  for  evil  in  the  world. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  you  should  use  intoxicating 
liquor  as  a  Leverage.  It  is  not  necessary  to  health,  or 
physical  vigour,  or  intellectual  power,  or  moral  sensi- 
bility, or  spiritual  life.  The  uniform  experience  of  vast 
numbers  of  abstainers  sufficiently  proves  this,  and  the 
soundest  deductions  of  medical  science  have  established 
the  fact  of  its  inutility  as  a  means  of  strengthening  or 
protecting  the  human  frame. 

It  is  not  only,  as  a  beverage,  not  necessary^  it  is  not 
even  harmless.  It  is  dangeeous.  It  is  not  safe  for 
you  to  drink.  It  may  lead  you  on  to  become  drunk- 
ards. It  may  not  do  so ;  but  it  may.  Many  who 
thought  themselves  as  safe  as  TOU  think  you  are,  have 
become  drunkards.  All  drunkards  have  been  at  one 
time  what  you  are  now,  moderate  drinkers  ;  and  what 
reason  have  you  for  the  assurance  that  you  may  not 
become  drunkards  too  ?  A  regard  for  your  own  safety, 
then,  should  urge  you  to  become  abstainers. 

But  granting,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  you  are 
not  in  any  danger  of  becoming  intemperate,  can  you 
conform  to  drinking  usages  without  danger  to  others? 
Have  you  children,  or  relatives,  or  acquaintances,  friends, 
or  neighbours,  who  run  no  risk  of  being  injured,  tempted, 
ensnared,  and  finally  ruined  by  your  example  of  using 
or  encouraging  the  use  of  intoxicating  drink  ?  You  have 
all  some  influence  over  others.  Is  it  right  that  you 
should  use  this  influence  so  as  to  lead  any  into  the  way 
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of  danger  or  of  sin  ?  A  cliUd,  a  brother,  a  dear  friend,  any 
one  ?  The  apostle  sajs,  it  is  not  good  to  do  so,  either 
by  drinking  wine,  or  in  any  other  way.  He  declares  his 
own  determination  to  renounce  the  use  even  of  wholesome 
meat,  if  his  eating  of  it,  under  certain  circumstances, 
should  be  offensive  or  hm'tful  to  his  brother.  How  much 
more  urgently  are  you  called  upon  to  renounce  the  use 
of  that  which  is  neither  necessary,  nor  safe,  nor  useful 
for  yourselves,  and  your  use  and  advocacy  of  which  is 
fitted  to  prove  a  continual  stumbling-block,  and  som'ce 
of  danger  to  others  ? 

But  you  do  not,  you  allege,  set  an  example  of  drinking 
to  excess — you  are  very  temperate ;  and  why  should 
we  accuse  you  of  promoting  intemperance,  when  you 
drink  so  moderately,  that  if  all  would  follow  your  ex- 
ample, there  would  be  no  dnmkenness  to  deplore?  Is 
this  your  plea  ?  So  much  the  more  pernicious,  in  some 
respects,  we  affiiin,  is  your  example.  Did  you  drink  to 
excess,  your  intemperance  would  prove  a  warning — a 
beacon  to  teach  others  to  avoid  and  not  follow  your  course. 
It  is  the  example  of  the  church-going,  and  otherwise 
consistent  moderate  drinker,  and  of  ministers  and  elders 
above  all,  that  is  doing  most  of  the  evil,  by  keeping  up 
the  respectability  and  influence  of  drinking  usages,  and 
encouraging  vast  numbers  to  drink  to  their  ruin,  who 
would  otherwise  be  safe. 

The  higher  your  position  is,  or  the  greater  yom*  in- 
fluence, as  members  of  the  community,  as  members  or 
office-bearers  in  the  church,  as  parents,  or  masters,  so 
much  the  more  evil  will  you  do  by  your  patronage  and 
support  of  drinking  customs.  You  cannot  controvert 
the  truth  of  this.     All  experience  and  observation — the 
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whole  history  of  druiikeimess   and   drinking  usages — 
prove  that  It  Is  so. 

Dear  friends  and  brethren,  what  is  to  be  done? 
What  will  YOU  do  to  help  in  putting  down  this  great 
evil  of  intemperance  ?  Dare  any  of  you  refuse  to  take  a 
part  in  this  good  work  ?  Will  you  not  all,  for  the  sake 
of  the  many  thousands  who  are  ah'eady  the  victims  of 
strong  di'Ink;  for  the  sake  of  the  multii;udes  who  are 
in  danger  of  becoming  so  ■;  for  the  sake  of  your  country, 
which  suffers  so  much  from  It;  for  the  sake  of  the 
chm'ch  polluted  by  it;  for  the  sake  of  those  who  are  dear 
to  you,  your  own  flesh  and  blood,  your  friends  and  neigh- 
bom*s ;  for  the  sake  of  Christ,  who  died  for  you  ;  for  your 
own  sakes ;  for  the  love  of  souls  ready  to  perish,  resolve, 
with  one  determmed  purpose,  that  whilst  life  Is  given  you, 
you  will  strive,  AS  TOTAL  abstainees,  and  by  every 
means  In  your  power,  in  dependence  on  the  divine  bless- 
ing, to  banish  Intemperance  and  its  dark  progeny  of 
evils  from  the  world  ? 


PATIEl^CE    NEEDED; 


THE  DUTY  OF   TE:MPEEANCE   REFORMERS  AT   THE 
PRESENT   CRISIS, 

BY  THE  EEV.  WILLIAM  BED, 


EDINBURGH. 


""  Add  to  tour    .   .    tempeeauce,  patience." — 2  Peter  i.  6. 

When  God  would  accomplish  anything  great  He  usually 
raises  up  a  great  character  to  accomplish  it;  and  to  make 
this  character  strong,  he  generally  allies  with  it  another  of 
different  temperament,  it  may  he,  but  of  kindi-ed  spirit. 
Thus,  He  associated  Aaron  with  Moses,  and  Mordecai 
with  Esther,  and  Melancthon  with  Luther.  It  would 
seem,  He  adopts  the  same  course  when  He  sends  a 
virtue  on  some  special  mission.  Courage  is  associated 
with  faith,  and  knowledge  is  associated  with  courage, 
and  temperance  is  associated  with  knowledge,  and 
patience  is  associated  with  temperance.  Need  I  say 
that  there  can  be  no  character  truly  great  without 
patience !  He,  the  tread  of  whose  legions  shook  thrones 
and  overturned  dynasties,  who,  as  a  man  of  action,  had 
no  equal  in  modern  times,  drivelled  down  to  a  peevish, 
fretful  child,  when  brought  into  circumstances  where 
patience  alone  could  have  sustained  the  character  of 
greatness.  At  the  very  point  where  many  an  humble 
m.  5. 
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Christian  would  have  shone  forth  in  all  the  sublimity  of 
lofty  endurance,  he,  the  conqueror  of  empires,  and  the 
distributor  of  crowns,  succumbed  to  defeat.  To  bow  to 
superior  forces  is  no  dishonour  to  the  bravest ;  but  to 
relinquish  fortitude,  or  to  exhibit  impatience,  is  worthy 
only  of  the  meanest.  The  old  bed-ridden  man  who,  the 
other  day,  told  me,  that  when  people  expressed  their 
compassion  for  him,  he  replied,  that  the  nine  years  he  had 
lain  upon  his  bed  of  suffering  had  been  the  happiest 
years  of  his  life,  is  more  of  a  true  hero,  than  the  con- 
queror of  a  hundred  battles. 

Now,  is  this  grace  of  patience  not  specially  needed  in 
the  prosecution  of  the  temperance  movement?  The 
text  exhorts  us,  to  add  to  our  temperance,  patience. 
But  what  do  we  understand  by  scriptural  temperance  ? 
Does  it  mean  total  abstinence?  Yes,  and  something 
more.  The  word  in  our  text  rendered  temperance, 
signifies  self-command,  or  the  governing  of  one's  self. 
If  then,  abstinence  from  intoxicating  liquors  be  essential 
to  proper  self-government,  the  temperance  of  scripture 
comprehends  total  abstinence  from  intoxicating  liquors. 
And,  need  I  say  that  the  grace  of  patience  is  equally 
essential  to  its  efficiency !  How  much  is  our  patience 
liable  to  be  tried  in  the  prosecution  of  this  cause ! 
Temperance  without  patience  will  only  make  us  more 
intemperate.  It  is  related  of  Mahomedan  and  Hindoo 
devotees,  that  during  their  prolonged  fasts  they  are  the 
most  impatient  and  irritable  of  mortals.  It  would  thus 
appear  that  the  abandonment  of  a  common  indulgence 
is  liable  to  beget  impatient  and  angry  feelings.  Such 
is  the  eifect  of  fanaticism ;  but  surely  there  is  nothing 
in  abstinence  from  that  which  is  pernicious  to  beget  a 
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similar  result.  The  fact,  however,  is  admonitory.  Our 
gain  is  more  of  the  character  of  a  loss,  if  it  lead  to  the 
indulgence  of  improper  feelings  towards  those  who  re- 
fiise  to  join  with  us.  There  is,  at  the  present  day,  no 
scripture  injunction  more  worthy  of  the  consideration  of 
the  friends  of  the  temperance  cause,  than  the  one  we  have 
selected  as  the  subject  of  discourse. 

Now,  in  the  prosecution  of  our  cause,  I  remark — 

I.  That  patience  is  requisite  in  securing  accessions. 

1st.  It  is  necessary  in  reclaiming  the  dissipated. 
Those  who  have  laboured  for  their  reformation  well 
know,  that  there  are  few  foes  more  invincible  than  appe- 
tite. It  is  hard  enough  to  overcome  prejudice,  and  con- 
quer ignorance,  and  triumph  over  fashion  ;  but  when  we 
seek  to  gain  a  dnmkard  to  our  cause,  we  have  to  con- 
tend, not  only  with  these,  but  with  appetite.  We  may 
prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  drunkard  that  liquors  are 
hurtfid,  and  that  drinking  customs  are  tyrannical,  and 
he  may  yet  say,  "  I  cannot  answer  your  arguments,  nor 
can  I  give  up  my  glass."  Now,  how  apt  are  we  to 
despair  of  success  in  such  a  case  as  this !  Was  ever 
patience  subjected  to  so  severe  a  test?  And  yet  pa- 
tience, even  here,  has  had  "  her  perfect  work."  With 
what  patience  did  James  Stirling's  poor  wife  pray  through 
those  lone,  di'eary  years  which  preceded  his  reformation ! 
I  suppose,  for  illustration,  that  you  take  a  dissipated 
man  as  the  object  of  your  efforts.  You  may  have  known 
him  in  better  circumstances.  Once  he  was  in  a  good 
position,  and  the  centre  of  a  circle  of  numerous  friends. 
Betrayed,  it  may  be,  by  the  very  kindness  of  those  who 
admired  him,  he  is  now  an  outcast  discarded  thing,  with- 
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out  means  and  without  character,  denied  at  the  door 
where  he  was  formerly  welcome,  and  shunned  on  the 
street  by  those  who  once  coveted  his  society.  To  lift  up 
such  a  one  is,  no  doubt,  an  arduous  task.  If  he  has 
fallen  when  there  was  every  motive  acting  In  the  way  of 
restraint,  how  unlikely  Is  it  now  that  he  shall  rise  when 
he  is  bound  down  by  the  chains  of  ungovernable  lusts. 
But,  would  it  not  be  a  proud  achievement  to  see  that 
man  what  he  formerly  was  ?  Arduous  as  is  the  task,  it 
has  been  performed.  If  Columbus,  by  dint  of  patient 
perseverance,  discovered  an  unloiown  world,  should 
others  falter  when  they  have  but  to  follow  in  his  track  ? 
How  patiently  do  men  investigate  and  experiment  when 
they  have  in  view  some  mechanical  invention  or  scientific 
discovery  that  Is  to  simplify  labour,  or  contribute  to  the 
sum  of  human  convenience  and  enjoyment !  Though 
baffled,  they  are  not  beaten.  The  failure  of  one  effort 
has  but  suggested  new  experiments,  and  brought  them  a 
step  nearer  to  success.  It  has  been  thus  that  all  great 
achievements  have  been  gained.  If,  then,  all  this  is 
done  for  the  sake  of  some  temporary  advantage,  who 
will  gnidge  any  amount  of  labour  which  may  result  in 
the  restoration  of  a  human  soul  to  dignity  and  happi- 
ness ?  Would  you  cease  using  every  available  means  to 
reanimate  the  body  of  a  drowned  man,  so  long  as  the 
slightest  symptom  of  life  Is  manifested  ?  And  why  cease 
efforts  with  the  fallen  till  the  stamp  of  death  has  precluded 
all  hope  of  recovery  ? 

Nor  is  patience  required  merely  in  the  reclaiming 
of  drunkards — it  is  equally  required  in  the  preserving 
of  them  when  reclaimed.  How  often  have  our  hopes 
been   blasted  by   a  speedy   relapse?      The    gnawings 
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of  appetite,  and  the  temptations  of  tap-room  associates, 
have  been  more  than  a  match  for  many  of  our  hopeful 
converts.  Frequently  have  they  joined  our  society, 
and  as  often  violated  their  pledge ;  and  shall  we  then 
discard  them  with  the  declaration,  "  We  can  have  no 
patience  with  you  ? "  Peter  once  came  to  our  Lord 
with  this  question — "  Lord,  how  oft  shall  my  brother  sin 
against  me  and  I  forgive  him ;  until  seven  times?  "  He 
thought  he  proposed  a  number  which  illustriously  mani- 
fested his  patience  and  forbearance.  But  Christ  replied — 
"  I  say  not  unto  thee  until  seven  times,  but  imtil  seventy 
times  seven."  Seventy  times  seven !  Why,  that 
is  four  hundred  and  ninety  times !  Even  thus  far  is  our 
patience  to  extend.  The  fact  intimates  that  the  most 
notorious  transgressors  are  not  hopeless ;  and  such  is  the 
testimony  which  the  history  of  this  movement  bears.  I 
could  tell  you  of  a  man,  born  and  educated  in  a  public 
house — amid  dog-fighters,  pugilists,  and  the  lowest  of 
the  low — -joining  our  society,  and  violating  his  pledge 
some  fifteen  or  twenty  times,  and  who,  on  the  pay  night 
succeeding  his  last  effort  at  reformation,  on  passing  an 
old  haunt,  stood  some  minutes  struggling  with  an  appe- 
tite which  had  already  mastered  him  on  every  previous 
attempt  to  escape  from  its  bondage.  The  moment  was 
a  terrible  one,  but  for  once  principle  triun^phed  over 
passion,  and,  with  the  haste  of  one  escaped  from  the  very 
jaws  of  the  destroyer,  he  hurried  home.  From  that  hour 
— ten  years  ago — till  now  he  has  stood ;  and  not  only 
has  he  proved  one  of  the  most  devoted  promoters  of  our 
cause,  but  so  highly  is  he  esteemed  in  one  of  the  congre- 
gations of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  that  he  has 
been  elected  to  the  office  of  eldership.     Thousands  of 
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facts  equally  encouraging  miglit  be  collected  from  every 
district  in  which  our  cause  has  been  prosecuted  with 
vigour. 

2c?.  Patience  is  necessary  in  gaining  the  sober.     If 
our  patience  has  been  tried  in  reclaiming  the  dissipated, 
it  has  been  even  more  severely  tried  in  our  efforts  to 
gain  the  sober.      After  we  have  met  every  argument 
advanced  by  the  dissipated,  we  know  that  their  appetite 
pled  for  continued  indulgence  ;  but  when  we  have  argued 
with  the  sober,  we  have  found  no  such  apology  for  their 
obstinacy.      We  have  met  their  objections,  one  after 
another,  and  we  have  felt,  by  the  very  feebleness  of 
their  arguments,  that  they  were  conscious  of  the  unten- 
ableness  of  their  position.     And  yet  their  practice  has 
remained  unaltered  !     Are  they  to  abandon  the  use  of  a 
good  creature  of  God  because  some  abuse  it  ?     Are  they 
to  sacrifice  their  Christian  liberty  ?     Are  they  to  reflect 
by  their  conduct  upon  that  of  our  Lord  and  His  apostles? 
And  greatly  has  our  perplexity  been  increased  by  the 
fact,  that  those  of  high  Christian  character  and  unques- 
tionable benevolence  of  disposition  have  taken  this  ground. 
There  are  present  to  our  mind  at  this  moment  men  of 
endowments  which  enable  them  to  grasp  the  most  intri- 
cate questions — men  whose  lives  are  an  attestation  to 
the  sincerity  of  their  piety — men  who  labour  heart  and 
soul  in  all  other  departments  of  social  improvement — 
who,  although  they  may  not  actually  oppose  us,  meet 
all  our  approaches  with  an  indifference  most  withering 
in  its  influence.    Has  not  patience,  with  such,  its  limits  ? 
and  do  we  not  well  to  be  angry  ?    Yet  show  I  unto  you 
a  more  excellent  way.     An  eminent  minister  of  the 
gospel  was  some  years   ago  spending  a  day  with  a 
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brother  in  the  ministry.  The  lady  of  the  house  at 
which  he  was  sojourning,  being  a  devoted  friend  of  our 
cause,  liad  advanced  every  argument  she  could  think  of 
to  convince  him  of  the  propriety  of  his  becoming  an 
abstainer,  but  apparently  without  effect.  On  coming 
down  to  breakfast  on  the  following  morning,  his  host 
said  to  him,  "  My  wife  has  been  praying  much  for  you 
since  we  parted  last  evening."  "  Praying  for  me  !  " 
said  he,  with  surprise.  "  Yes,  praying  that  the  Lord 
might  remove  the  blindness  which  prevents  you  seeing 
the  tnith  upon  the  subject  of  abstinence  !  "  "  Well, 
well,"  said  he,  "  I  can  withstand  her  arguments,  but  I 
cannot  withstand  her  prayers !"  That  lady,  who  patiently 
took  her  cause  and  laid  it  before  God  was  the  late 
Mrs.  Sherman  of  London,  and  the  convert  whom  God 
gave  her,  in  answer  to  her  prayers,  was  the  Eev.  NoAvman 
Hall,  who  from  that  hour  has  been  one  of  our  ablest 
and  most  influential  advocates.  Prayer  and  patience 
are  more  than  a  match  for  all  the  objections  which 
Christian  men  and  women  are  able  to  advance. 

3d.  Patience  is  required  in  bearing  with  those  who 
have  relapsed  to  their  former  practice.  We  can  bear 
with  the  relapse  of  the  poor  drunkard.  He  has,  we 
know,  a  terrible  battle  to  fight.  But  to  bear  with  those 
who  relapse  without  his  apology,  does  indeed  require  a 
degree  of  patience  which  none  but  very  eminent  saints 
possess.  How  many  are  there  who  were  once  Avith  us, 
in  all  the  flush  of  new-born  zeal,  and  where  are  they 
now?  "Ye  did  run  well:  who  did  hinder  you?" 
Christian  men,  aye,  and  Christian  ministers,  too,  have 
gone  back  to  the  practices  they  were  pledged  to  abolish! 
And  what  apology  may  they  plead  ?    They  are  of  weak 
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constitutions,  and  tte  doctor  recommends  a  little  for 
their  stomach's  sake.  In  some  cases,  the  plea  may  be 
just,  but,  in  the  generality  of  cases  it  is  but  the  apology 
which  seeks  to  cover  a  weakness  to  be  found,  we  fear, 
somewhere  else  than  in  the  stomach.  Yes,  for  the  stom- 
ach's sake  !  There  are  all  degrees  of  appetite  for  intoxi- 
cating liquor.  There  may  be  a  little  appetite  as  well  as 
a  great  one,  and  the  little  appetite  may  return  upon  the 
moderate  drinker  as  certainly  as  the  great  appetite 
returns  upon  the  drunkard.  And  because  on  its  gratifi- 
cation we  feel  relief,  we  believe  that,  however  much 
abstinence  may  be  adapted  for  other  constitutions,  it  is 
not  adapted  for  ours.  Or  the  plea  may  be  urged,  "  We 
feel  that  we  can  exert  a  better  influence  in  behalf  of 
temperance  by  being  connected  with  no  temperance 
society,  as  the  members  of  such  societies  often  do  what  we 
cannot  be  responsible  for.""  And,  in  like  manner,  might 
they  not  argue  that  they  can  exert  a  better  influence 
in  behalf  of  Chiistianity  by  being  connected  with  no 
particular  church,  as  church  members  are  frequently 
guilty  of  conduct  for  which  they  cannot  hold  themselves 
responsible  ?  Or  they  say  that  reformation  by  means  of 
abstinence  is  a  hopeless  task.  Yes,  and  what  cause  can 
succeed  if  its  friends  prove  traitors  to  it  ?  The  plea,  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  is  a  simple  cover  to  an  ignoble 
retreat.  It  were  more  manly,  openly  and  at  once,  to 
avow,  that  to  sacrifice  the  enjoyment  which  even 
moderate  drinking  afforded  them,  and  brave  the  customs 
patronised  by  the  respectable,  was  more  than  enough  for 
either  their  benevolence  or  moral  courage.  If  men 
imagine  that  they  may  with  impunity  desert  the  tem- 
perance cause  at  their  pleasure,  let  them  know  that  there 
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is  upon  tliern  an  eye  of  sleepless  inspection,  and  ttat 
unfaithfulness  here  may  disclose  the  general  weakness 
of  their  character.  Such  vacillation  may  and  does 
severely  try  cm*  patience  ;  but,  while  it  weeds  our  ranks, 
it  but  knits  the  good  and  the  true  in  closer  bonds  of 
invmcible  brotherhood. 

I  would  not  merely  advert  to  the  fact  of  numerous 
relapses,  but  would  seek  to  prevent  the  continuance  of 
an  evil  so  discreditable  to  our  cause.  Let  it  be  remem- 
bered that  all  who  join  our  ranks  do  not  become  tem- 
perance reformers.  A  man  may  be  an  abstainer  without 
being  a  temperance  reformer.  There  is  a  marked 
distinction  between  the  two.  Many  join  our  cause  from 
purely  a  selfish  consideration;  and  nine-tenths,  if  not 
ten-tenths,  of  those  who  relapse  are  of  this  class.  But 
let  a  man  give  himself  to  the  promotion  of  the  cause, 
and  his  stability  is  sure.  If  all  cannot  speak  upon  our 
platforms,  all  can  speak  to  their  neighbours,  attend 
regularly  upon  meetings  for  the  advancement  of  the 
cause,  circulate  tracts,  and  collect  funds.  They  who  act 
thus  find  their  honour  identified  with  the  movement, 
and  their  interest  increased  in  it.  And  these  two 
elements  constitute  an  additional  guarantee  of  perman- 
ence. An  active  friend  of  the  cause  told  me  the  other 
day,  that  when  he  first  joined  the  movement  he  did 
nothing  in  its  behalf.  In  two  years  he  fell,  and  drank 
for  a  week.  That  fall,  he  told  me,  he  believed  was 
his  salvation.  On  joining  again,  seventeen  years  ago, 
he  resolved  that  he  would  seek  to  promote  his  principles. 
He  did  so,  was  advanced  from  being  secretary  of  the 
society  he  joined  to  be  its  president,  and  is  now  wholly 
engaged  in  the  fiu-therance  of  the  movement.     It  is 
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tlius  that  God  punishes  selfishness  and  rewards  genero- 
sity. 

I  proceed  to  remark — 

II.  That  patience  is  required  in  bearing  opposition. 

Those  who  have  taken  an  active  part  In  this  cause 
have  met  with  much  opposition  both  from  without  and 
within  our  ranks. 

1st.  Patience  is  required  in  bearing  opposition  from 
those  without.     We  can  bear  the  sneer  of  the  publican 
and  his  silly  victim — we  can  bear  the  sneers  of  an  irre- 
ligious press  and  its  equally  Irreligious  supporters,  but  it 
is  hard  to  bear  the  opposition  of  Christian  men.     Every 
evil  thing  has  been  said  of  us.     We  have  been  charged 
with  supplanting  the  gospel  and  disparaging  the  grace 
of  God.     We  have  been  charged  with  reflecting  upon 
Christ  and  His  apostles.     We  have  been  charged  with 
being  allied  with  persons  of  all  religious  professions,  and 
with  persons  of  no  religious  profession  whatever.     Now, 
if  we  are  so  very  bad  as  has  been  alleged,  our  Christian 
brethren  are  bound  to  do  more  than  grumble.     They  are 
bound  to  take  us  up  and  deal  with  us.     What  are  min- 
isters, and  elders,  and  deacons  about,  if  they  tolerate  such 
conduct  on  the  part    of  those  over   whom   they  have 
been  placed.     It  would  be  a  pretty  spectacle  truly — a 
church  demanding  moderate  drinking  of  Its  members,  as 
essential  to  constitute  Christian  conduct.     Deal  with  us ! 
We  have  rather  to  deal  with  them,  and  that  in  the 
way  of  patience.     Many  complain  of  the  hard  things 
which  have  been  said  of  Christian  brethren  by  the  pro- 
moters of  this  movement.    I  am  not  here  as  the  apologist 
for  indiscretion  and  uncharitableness ;  but  this  I  will  say, 
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tliat  the  wonder  is,  we  have  not  exposed  ourselves 
more  than  we  have  done  to  such  a  charge.  It  is  indeed 
trying,  not  only  to  flesh  and  blood,  but  to  Christian  pa- 
tience, to  see  those  who  are  bound  by  every  considera- 
tion to  labour  and  sacrifice  in  behalf  of  the  wretched, 
continuing  to  countenance  the  customs  that  may  ruin 
them,  and  treat  with  indifference,  if  not  with  contempt, 
those  who  are  employing  every  means  in  their  power  to 
accomplish  their  deliverance.  Yes ;  the  opposition  of 
Christian  men  is  our  most  formidable  obstacle.  We  could 
easily  triumph  over  the  power  of  the  traffic  and  the  ap- 
petite of  the  drunkard,  were  the  Church  on  our  side ;  but 
so  long  as  the  devil  is  permitted  to  entrench  himself  be- 
hind the  battlements  of  Zion,  triumph  to  our  cause  is 
impossible.  Let  the  Church  cast  out  the  unclean  thing, 
and  our  work  is  well-nigh  done.  To  abide  that  day, 
may  sorely  try  our  patience,  and  between  now  and  its 
dawn  much  controversy  may  be  indulged  in ;  but  they  who 
persistingly  meet  every  taunt  and  objection  in  the  spirit 
of  meekness,  add  to  their  temperance,  patience,  and  clothe 
our  movement  in  the  attractive  garb  of  Christian  graces. 
2d.  We  have  also  to  bear  with  opposition  from  withim 
Perhaps  no  other  religious  and  benevolent  cause  ever 
enlisted  such  a  diversity  of  cbaracter  and  temperament. 
Some  are  so  ignorant  and  others  so  foolish,  some  so  per- 
verse and  others  so  malignant,  that  we  find  our  patience 
tried  by  them  at  every  step  we  take.  In  such  circum- 
stances, it  is  far  easier  to  pour  forth  the  feelings  which 
such  opposition  excites,  than  to  preserve  our  souls  in 
patience.  Peter,  who  fell  before  the  taunt  of  a  silly 
servant  girl,  could  draw  his  sword  and  act  the  hero  when 
confronted  with  an  armed  band.  Not  to  feel  the  unworthy 
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aspersion  or  rude  remark  is  to  be  like  a  stone ;  to  feel 
and  desire  revenge  is  to  be  like  the  brute ;  but  to  bear 
and  forgive  Is  to  approach  as  near  the  meekness  of  Christ 
as  is  possible  to  frail  humanity  on  earth.  And  while  we 
are  thus  forbearing  under  the  weakness  of  others,  let  us 
endeavour  to  express  our  own  opinions  in  the  manner 
least  likely  to  offend.  But  not  only  does  this  cause  en- 
list under  its  banner  a  great  variety  of  character  and 
temperament,  it  raises  many  questions  which  admit  of 
great  diversity  of  view.  Does  not  the  Bible  condemn  the 
use  of  all  intoxicating  liquore  ?  Is  it  right  to  use  alcoholic 
wine  at  the  table  of  the  Lord  ?  Ought  those  engaged  in 
the  traffic  to  be  admitted  to  the  fellowship  of  the  Church 
or  the  office  of  the  eldership  ?  Can  we  consistently  sit 
under  the  preaching  of  a  moderate-drinking  minister,  or 
hold  Christian  fellowship  with  those  who  countenance 
drinking  customs  ?  Ought  law  to  be  employed  in  the 
suppression  of  intemperance  ?  And  can  we  receive  aid 
from  those  who  are  not  disposed  to  go  the  length  of 
personal  abstinence  ?  These  and  many  other  questions 
show  how  much  need  there  is  for  forbearance..  How 
short  a  time  it  seems  since  we  too  were  in  the  dark  upon 
this  question  !  If  we  have  discovered  a  better  way  of 
gaining  our  end,  are  we  to  quarrel  with  our  brother 
who  has  not  been  so  favoured,  because  he  will  not  do  as 
we  would  do  ?  Would  it  not  be  more  charitable  to  walk 
together  so  far  as  we  are  agreed?  They  who  agree  as  to 
the  perniciousness  of  intoxicating  liquors  and  the  danger 
of  drinking  customs,  and  honestly  seek  the  suppres- 
sion of  intemperance  by  personally  abstaining,  may 
leave  a  wide  margin  for  diversity  of  views.  If,  in  a 
recent  great   contest,  men  of  different  nations  could 
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confront  and  defeat  a  common  foe,  it  wonld  ill  become 
the  different  ranks  of  the  temperance  movement  to  sa- 
crifice their  cause  to  petty  differences.  Dark  suspicions, 
unworthy  insinuations,  hasty  words,  can  do  nothing  for 
a  cause  which  depends  on  truth.  It  is  indeed  necessary 
often  to  contend  for  truth,  even  with  good  men,  but  they 
are  the  best  advocates  of  truth  who  "  speak  the  truth  in 
love." 

III.  Patience  is  requisite   in   waiting    for  ultimate 
success. 

Man  is  always  impatient  for  the  results  of  his  labours. 
How  few  would  begin  to  build  a  house  were  it  not  that 
they  have  the  prospect  of  enjoying  its  shelter !  How 
few  would  sow  a  field  were  it  not  that  they  have 
the  prospect  of  reaping  its  fruits !  How  few  would 
embark  in  a  business  were  it  not  that  they  have  the 
prospect  of  finding  in  it  a  return  for  their  capital  and 
skill !  Now,  we  are  apt  to  look  for  the  same  speedy 
return  in  the  work  of  well-doing.  We  will  not  allow  of 
any  aiTcars  of  wages.  We  must  have  tangible  evidence 
that  our  efforts  are  telling.  But  we  forget  the  nature 
of  the  work  in  which  we  are  engaged.  Any  movement 
based  upon  the  recognition  of  truth  must  necessarily  be 
of  slow  progress,  more  especially  in  its  earlier  stages.  As 
it  is  upon  individual  minds  we  must  act,  the  progress  of 
our  movement  is  necessarily  gradual.  But  not  only  is 
it  upon  the  enlightenment  of  the  understanding  we  must 
depend,  but  upon  its  enlightenment  by  unpalatable  trath. 
Why  is  it  that  Christianity  is  of  such  slow  progress? 
Because  it  is  a  system  of  truth  which  comes  into  collision 
with  our  most  cherished  lusts.     If,  like  Mahomedanism 
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or  other  systems  of  error,  it  pandered  to  the  worst 
passions  of  our  nature,  would  its  progress  not  be  more 
rapid  ?  And  so  with  our  enterprise.  The  evil  we  seek 
to  overthrow  is  one  that  has  attained  the  growth  of  some 
thousand  years,  which  has  inwrought  itself  with  all  our 
social  usages,  and  fenced  itself  round  with  a  thousand 
barriers  of  satanic  erection.  Tliie  Church  was  against  us, 
for  it  said  that  strong  drinks  were  the  good  creatures  of 
God,  and  to  be  received  with  thanksgiving.  The  Go- 
vernment was  against  us,  for 

"  Ten  thousand  casks, 
For  ever  dribbling  out  their  base  contents, 
Touch 'd  by  the  Midas  finger  of  the  state, 
Bleed  gold  for  ministers  to  sport  away." 

The  medical  faculty  was  against  us,  for  it  affirmed  that 
alcohol  was  a  safe  and  speedy  cure  for  many  of  the  ills 
that  flesh  is  heir  to.  Poetry  and  song  were  against  us, 
for  they  had  given  to  jovial  habits  the  fascinations  of 
their  genius.  The  influence  of  home  was  against  us, 
for  it  had  sanctioned  the  social  customs  in  which  dissipa- 
tion originates.  Workshop  usages  were  against  us,  and 
the  apprentice  acquired  the  art  of  drmking  before  he  had 
learned  his  craft.  The  traffic  was  against  us,  with  the 
influence  of  enormous  capital,  audits  wide-spread  net- 
Avork  of  seduction.  Thus,  interest,  appetite,  custom, 
prejudice,  all  acted  as  the  body-guard  of  intemperance, 
and  rendered  its  barriers  as  impregnable  as  Cronstadt  or 
Sebastopol.  What  enterprise,  then,  ever  seemed  more 
Quixotic  than  an  assault  upon  a  system  so  guarded? 
Then,  what  was  the  force  by  which  we  met  this  mighty 
array?  The  voices  of  men  whom  dire  experience  had 
taught  the  danger  of  the  intoxicating  cup.     The  voices 
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of  men  of  least  influence  in  the  community.  We  had 
a  movement  to  organise,  but  we  were  unaccustomed 
to  organise  and  promote  public  movements.  We  had 
funds  to  provide,  but  we  were  without  means,  and 
with  but  lunited  ability.  Our  cause  had  to  be  proved 
consistent  with  science,  but  science  we  had  none. 
Our  cause  had  to  be  proved  consistent  with  scripture, 
but  learning  was  against  us.  Our  cause  had  to  be 
proved  the  friend  of  religion,  but  the  Church  eyed  us 
with  suspicion.  Was  it  reasonable  to  expect  that  such 
an  enterprise  as  ours  should  make  speedy  progress,  and 
in  a  few  years  gain  its  ultimate  triumph  ?  Was  it  not 
more  reasonable  to  expect  that  it  would  triumph,  espe- 
cially in  its  earlier  stages,  by  a  succession  of  victories,  each 
apparently  unimportant,  but  the  aggregate  presenting 
results  suflicient  to  fill  with  joy  the  most  benevolent 
minds? 

But  some,  overlooking  the  nature  of  our  enterprise, 
get  wearied  with  the  length  of  the  way,  and  are  tempted 
to  go  back.  For  well-nigh  thirty  years  have  we  laboured, 
say  they,  and  distillers  are  yet  permitted  to  distil,  and 
dealers  are  yet  permitted  to  sell.  At  this  rate  of  pro- 
gress, our  country  never  can  be  delivered  from  its  curse, 
and  so  they  purpose  to  give  up,  and  go  back.  Go  back ! 
Then  let  them  look  behind.  Hosts  are  to  be  encountered 
on  the  way  to  Egypt,  as  certainly  as  on  the  way  to  the 
promised  land.  Go  back!  Then,  who  are  those  that 
block  up  the  path  ?  Hosts  more  terrible  than  Pharaoh's 
legions — men,  erect  in  the  full  stature  of  their  manhood, 
whom  abstinence  has  emancipated — women  resolute  in 
the  joy  which  deliverance  has  brought  them — children 
cheering  onward  those  who  have  rescued  them — the  good 
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and  the  true,  whose  Inmost  convictions  bind  them  to  the 
cause  which  they  have  espoused,  and  who,  although  they 
walk  by  faith  and  not  by  sight,  feel  their  faith  grow 
stronger  at  every  step — bright  angels,  who  guard  and 
herald  every  heavenly  enterprise ;  and  more  terrible  than 
them  all,  conscience  must  be  encountered — a  conscience 
taught  Its  duty — a  conscience  which  will  charge  its  pos- 
sessor with  treachery,  and  rob  of  all  their  joys  the  plea- 
sures on  which  a  backward,  longing  eye  is  cast.  Go 
back !  Who  would  encounter  an  array  like  this  ?  I  had 
rather,  in  the  strength  of  God,  fight  the  hosts  of  the 
powers  of  darkness,  than  fight  my  way  through  a  host  so 
terrible  as  that,  to  an  ignominious  alliance  with  a  cause 
I  had  sworn  to  destroy.  No,  no,  whatever  we  may  do, 
retreat  we  dare  not. 

But  others  would  resort  to  some  new  and  extraordinary 
means.  One  class  of  this  party,  over-estimating  what  has 
been  accomplished,  conclude  that  we  are  prepared  for 
measures  a  great  deal  more  radical.  Another  class, 
under-estimating  om*  progress,  come  to  the  same  resolu- 
tion, but  on  different  grounds.  Our  past  efforts,  in  their 
view,  have  been  nothing  but  a  failure,  and  now  we  are  at 
the  stationary  work  of  moving  in  a  circle.  This  class 
equally  mistake  our  real  position.  We  question  if  ever 
any  benevolent  movement  has  been  so  blessed  with 
success.  Had  we  done  nothing  but  estabhshed  the 
soundness  of  our  principle,  and  vindicated  the  righteous- 
ness of  our  cause,  we  would  have  achieved  a  great  result. 
But,  in  addition  to  this,  we  have  recovered  thousands 
from  Intemperance,  and  preserved  thousands  more  from 
its  snares — abrogated  many  of  om*  di'inking  usages — 
greatly  crippled  the  traffic — obtained  the  first  instalment 
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of  a  prohibitory  law — and  diffused  throughout  the  com- 
munity sound  views  respecting  the  properties  of  intoxi- 
cating liquors,  and  the  dangerous  character  of  drinking 
customs.  If,  then,  wc  have  not  achieved  all  that  we 
could  have  wished,  we  have  achieved  more  than  wc 
could  have  reasonably  hoped  for.  At  the  same  time,  wc 
greatly  misjudge  our  position  if  we  suppose  the  country 
is  prepared  to  adopt  a  law  for  the  suppression  of  the 
traffic.  Wc  arc  in  great  danger  of  judging  of  the 
opinions  of  others  by  those  which  obtain  in  our  own 
circle  ;  but,  so  long  as  it  is  generally  believed  that  intoxi- 
cating liquor  is  a  legitimate  article  of  use — that  health  is 
promoted,  and  not  injured,  by  its  use — that  it  may  be 
partaken  of  with  safety,  and  that  scripture  sanctions  its 
use,  it  is  vain  to  expect  the  community  will  relinquish 
existing  facilities  for  the  gratification  of  a  cherished  lust. 
Can  it  be  denied  that  such  is  a  fair  representation  of  the 
favour  in  which  intoxicating  liquors  are  still  everywhere 
held?  To  those,  then,  who  over-estimate  our  success, 
and  to  those  who  undcr-cstimate  it,  we  say — "  Add  to 
your  temperance  patience."  Patience  I  say  they,  in  reply. 
Will  you  speak  of  patience  when  a  man  is  drowning — 
wlien  a  liouse  is  on  fire — when  a  battle  is  being  fouglit? 
Yes,  coolness,  reflection,  and  patience,  often  gain  much 
more  than  rash  impetuosity.  As  I  have  said  already,  we 
can  gain  nothing  apart  from  individual  enlightenment. 
Our  mission  is  to  disseminate,  by  every  means  we  can 
command,  the  principles  of  our  movement.  On  what  do 
wc  depend  for  the  protection  of  our  Sabbaths  ?  Not  on 
law  certainly,  but  upon  enlightened  public  sentiment. 
And  what  created  this  sentiment?  The  press,  the 
pulpit,  and  the  preside  teaching ;  and  by  similar  means 
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•we  may  create  a  sentiment  as  powerful  in  favour  of 
sobriety.  The  enlightenment  of  the  community  must 
precede  all  legislation  upon  this  subject.  We  can  only 
triumph  through  patience.  We  must  have  the  faith  which 
will  enable  us  to  take  a  comprehensive  view  of  our  cause — 
the  faith  which  will  persuade  us  that  it  is  as  honourable 
to  sow  the  seed  as  to  reap  the  fruit — as  honourable  to 
lay  the  foundation  as  to  place  the  cope  stone  with  shout- 
ings— as  honourable  to  make  the  breach,  though  we 
should  fall  in  the  attempt,  as  to  plant  the  standard  on  the 
silenced  battlements.  But  while  I  exhort  to  patience^ 
d6  I  urge  to  relaxed  effort?  No.  Fight  with  patience 
the  battle  set  before  you.  There  must  be  patient  waiting 
and  resolute  action.  Let  no  view  of  our  principles,  which 
is  essential  to  the  advancement  of  our  cause,  be  concealed. 
Let  the  principles  of  a  sound  temperance  reform  be  ex- 
hibited in  all  their  length  and  breadth.  Cease  not  to 
expose  the  allurements  of  drinking  customs  and  the  se- 
ductions of  the  liquor  traffic.  Tell  all  that  it  is  their 
duty  to  abstain,  and  that  to  license  the  traffic  is  as  im- 
politic as  it  is  sinful.  Teach  the  people  that  they  have 
a  right  to  the  legal  prohibition  of  that  which  is  now 
legally  protected.  Let  no  means  which  are  fitted  to 
advance  our  cause  be  neglected.  Let  all  be  at  it,  and  at 
it  with  redoubled  vigour.  I  speak  of  patience  simply 
that  we  may  cease  from  expectations  which  can  only  be 
disappointed. 

Do  I  pronounce,  then,  all  present  effort  as  compara- 
tively fruitless  ?  I  have  no  such  mistrust  of  our  principles. 
Nothing  that  is  done  wisely  can  fail  of  its  reward.  But 
let  us  never  forget  that  there  is  a  reaping-time  and  a 
sowing  time,  and  that  between  the  two  an  interval  must 
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elapse,  more  or  less  extended.  To  tlie  fotiire,  then,  we 
chieflj  look  as  the  season  of  joyous  ingathering.  Like 
Christianity  itself,  our  cause  may  be  henceforth  destined 
to  be  carried  forward  by  occasional  and  somewhat  distant 
awakenings  to  its  importance,  rather  than  by  a  continued 
course  of  sustained  success.  Society  is  adapted  to  be 
simultaneously  moved.  Thought  rouses  thought,  and 
mind  acts  on  mind.  But  to  all  this,  preparation  is  needful. 
Because  we  see  no  general  abandonment  of  drinking 
practices,  and  hear  not  from  eveiy  pulpit  in  our  land  a 
denunciation  of  all  that  leads  to  intemperance,  and  see 
not  the  people  rising  in  their  might,  and  demanding  that 
it  shall  be  no  more  lawful  to  traffic  in  that  which  ruins 
the  souls  and  bodies  of  men,  are  we  to  suppose  that  all 
our  past  eiforts  have  availed  nothing?  or  that  we  see 
the  full  results  of  our  labours  in  those  we  have  reclaimed, 
or  in  the  increased  sobriety  of  the  general  community  ? 
No  !  As  the  truth  we  preach  upon  this  question  we 
believe  to  be  the  truth  of  God,  and  as  He  will  assuredly 
bless  what  is  His  own,  w^e  believe  that  every  sermon  that 
has  been  delivered,  that  every  tract  that  has  been  issued, 
that  every  speech  that  has  been  made,  that  every  word 
that  has  been  spoken  in  behalf  of  this  cause,  has  found  a 
lodgment  for  our  principles  in  ten  thousand  hearts,  and 
that  through  these  years  of  quiet  prepai-ation  the  force 
has  been  gathering  that  one  day,  when  the  obstacles  to 
our  advancement  seem  greater  than  ever,  shall  suddenly 
rise  up  and  rend  them  to  pieces.  Science  tells  us  that  every 
stone  and  atom  which  goes  to  compose  the  globe  is  per- 
vaded with  latent  fire,  and  that  it  needs  but  the  applica- 
lon  of  a  secret  match  to  wrap  the  world  in  flames  ;  yet 
.vho  dream  of  the  power  that  lies  hid  all  around  ?    And 
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so  there  may  be  in  ten  thousand  hearts  the  elements 
which  need  but  the  vivifying  influence  of  the  Spirit  of 
God  to  invest  our  cause  with  its  most  stupendous 
triumph. 

In  closing,  permit  me  to  remark,  that  the  exercise  of 
patience  will  chiefly  depend  on  the  possession  of  con- 
fidence in  our  principles.  If  there  be  dubiety  here, 
patience  is  impossible.  He  who  doubts  his  bow  will 
avoid  the  conflict,  or  fight  feebly  when  he  enters  it. 
Nay,  cowardice  is  certain  if  you  feel  no  strength. 
Whatever  we  may  require  in  addition  to  abstinence,  ere 
we  gain  our  object,  this  is  plain,  we  can  gain  nothing 
with  less.  Whatever  may  be  added  to  our  means  of 
reformation  this  must  not  be  taken  away.  Let  us  only 
be  assured  of  the  soundness  of  our  principles,  and  there 
is  no  amount  of  scorn  and  opposition  we  will  not  cheer- 
fully bear  in  their  defence,  and  no  amount  of  sacrifice 
we  will  not  make  in  their  promotion.  By  what  means, 
then,  shall  faith  in  our  principles  be  increased?  The 
soldier  knows  the  power  of  his  weapon  by  using  it  in 
the  conflict.  The  service  which  it  renders  him  is  the  best 
proof  of  its  might.  And,  we,  too,  by  a  more  believing 
use  of  our  principles,  may  discover  in  them  a  might  ot 
which  we  have  never  dreamed.  It  is  no  child's  play  to 
which  we  have  devoted  ourselves.  Let  us  then  be  in 
earnest.  Patient  waiting  and  earnest  working  in  a 
righteous  cause  can  accomplish  all  that  the  interests  of 
man  and  the  glory  of  God  require. 


THE  EANE  AND  ANTIDOTE: 

OS, 

INTEMPERANCE    AND   ITS    DOUBLE    CURE. 
BY  THE  EEV.  JOHN  GUTHEIE,  A.M., 


GREENOCK. 

I 


■*•■  Woe  uxto  them  that  are  mighty  to  drink  wine,  and  men 
OF  strength  to  mingle  strong  drink." — Isaiah  v.  22. 

"Woe  unto  him  that  giveth  his  neighbour  drink,  that 
PUTTEST  THY  BOTTLE  TO  HIM." — Habakkuk  ii.  15. 

I  PROPOSE,  in  harmony  with  this  double  text,  to  exhibit 
some  aspects  of  the  hydra-headed  evil  of  intemperance; 
and  then  to  touch  on  its  twofold  cure — total  abstinence 
and  prohibition. 

I.  The  Evil.     And  this, 

1st.  As  affecting  the  individual.  Here  we  will  con- 
fine ourselves  mainly  to  the  moral  aspects  of  the  case. 

The  direst  forms  of  retribution  are  those  that,  directly 
as  we  sin,  take  effect  in  our  moral  nature.  There,  in  that 
awfiil  and  mysterious  domain,  are  ministers  of  vengeance 
for  the  transgressor:  passions  that  foreshadow  the  eternal 
tempest ;  remorse  that  writes,  with  the  point  of  its  own 
burning  sting,  premonitions  not  to  be  gainsaid  of  the 
"worm  that  never  dies;"  and,  cresting  high  over  all 
these  furies  and  "  vultures  of  the  mind,"  conscienco 
No.  6. 
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calmlj  setting  its  seal  to  the  final  sentence,  which  already 
speaks  hefore  the  time,  and  evokes  reverberation  from 
every  recess  of  the  guilty  soul.  It  is  no  trivial  result, 
then,  to  demoralise  the  human  spirit.  Well  regulated, 
it  is  an  engine  of  exquisite  play;  disturb  Its  balance,  and 
its  strokes  are  terrific.  When  in  harmony,  it  is  an 
instrument  that  yields  the  melodies  of  angels  ;  put  it  out 
of  tune,  and  it  will  give  you  in  return  the  very  discord 
of  hell.  Verily,  "  if  the  light  that  is  in  us  be  darkness, 
how  great  is  that  darkness  !  " 

Wherein,  then,  consists  the  true  balance  of  the  soul  ? 
In  the  supremacy  of  conscience,  as  enlightened  by  the 
truth  of  God,  in  whatever  manner  revealed.  Conscience 
is  the  centre  of  the  entire  man.  Were  it  allowable  to 
diagram  the  immaterial  spirit,  we  would  represent  it  as 
a  circle  of  concentric  domains,  one  of  which  would  fall 
to  the  intelligence,  another,  and  interior  one,  to  the 
sensibility,  and  the  central  one,  to  the  will,  or  the  moral 
principle,  with  conscience  on  the  throne.  The  intel- 
ligence, and  even  the  sensibility,  may  be  much  misguided 
(as  in  many  popular  errors  and  superstitions)  without 
vitally  disturbing  the  equilibrium  of  the  man.  But 
unsettle  the  moral  principle,  and  all  is  wrong.  The 
soul  is  then  off  its  centre ;  and  if  it  is  not  replaced  and 
readjusted  in  time,  every  movement  will  be  a  step 
deeper  Into  anarchy  and  ruin. 

To  apply  these  principles  to  our  present  subject: 
Temperance  is  the  free  and  right  regulation  of  the 
appetites  and  desires,  the  balance-wheel  of  all  the 
energies,  and  thus,  to  an  important  extent,  the  harmony 
of  the  man.  If  we  may  be  allowed  the  quaint  expres- 
sion, temperance  gives  a  man  the  use  of  himself.     It 
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capacitates  him  alike  for  tlie  resistance  of  evil,  and  tlie 
acquisition  of  good.  Like  the  •warrior  on  the  post  of 
observation,  the  sober  man  is  in  a  condition  to  have  his 
eye  on  the  alert,  his  ear  Intent,  every  muscle  braced, 
every  nerve  strung,  at  once  keen  to  observe,  and  strong 
to  act.  He  is  in  a  position,  in  other  words,  to  fulfil  that 
prime  condition  and  prerequisite  of  all  moral  and 
spiritual  success — watchfulness.  Hence,  In  Scripture 
this  virtue  stands  wedded  to  temperance,  in  such  pre- 
cepts as  these :  "  Be  sober,  be  vigila:nt  ;"  "  Let  us 
not  sleep,  as  do  others  ;  but  let  us  watch  and  be  sobee." 
Behold,  now,  the  havoc  which  intemperance  works 
in  the  Inner  life !  The  human  soul  is  a  thing  that 
is  splendid,  even  in  ruin.  It  is  indeed  a  wondrous 
microcosm,  with  "  thoughts  that  wander  through  eter- 
nity " — with  aspirations  high  as  heaven,  and  yet 
with  passions  deep  as  hell — with  powers  of  suffi- 
cient grasp  to  classify  firmaments  and  weigh  worlds, 
and  yet  with  susceptibilities  so  delicate  and  acute  that 
even  a  withering  look  will  often  pierce  it  to  the  core. 
If  such  be  the  soul,  what  are  we  to  think  of  the  soul's 
ruin  ?  "  What  is  a  man  profited  if  he  shall  gain  the 
whole  world,  and  lose  his  own  soul  ?"  The  history  of  one 
such  wreck  is  a  tragedy  that  might  well  muflie  every 
harp  in  heaven,  or  attune  it  to  strains  of  "  lamentation, 
mourning,  and  woe."  And  yet  precisely  such  a  tragedy, 
multiplied  to  myriads,  is  being  enacted  around  us  every 
day  !  That  poor  inebriate  !  alas,  how  changed  I  Once 
the  blush  of  modesty  sat  on  that  wasted  cheek,  and 
independence  looked  forth  from  his  now  sunken  eye. 
There  was  once  vigour  in  these  tottering  limbs,  and 
skill  in  that  palsied  arm,  and  honour  in  that  withered 
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heart,  and,  no  doubt,  high  resolve,  and  golden  hopes,  as 
he  went  forth,  when  life  was  young,  and  not  yet  poisoned 
at  the  spring,  to  earn  his  bread  in  the  sweat  of  a  manly 
brow.  The  bare  conception  at  that  time  of  the  career 
which  coming  years  saw  actualised  into  an  eternal  fact, 
would  have  made  his  blood  run  chill  with  horror ;  nor 
would  the  prediction  of  it  then,  though  uttered  by  an 
Elisha  himself,  have  probably  elicited  other  than  the 
well-known  response  of  Hazael,  "  What !  is  thy  servant 
a  dog,  that  he  should  do  this  great  thing?"  (2  Kings 
viii.  13.) 

Inexperienced  youth,  beware !  There  is  a  tremendous 
meaning  in  the  Scripture  phrase,  "  The  deceitfulness  of 
sin."  There  are  mysteries  of  iniquity  in  your  heart 
that  may  be  "  already  working."  The  lava-throb  may 
come,  and  its  wasting  torrents  find  vent,  at  the  very 
moment  you  exclaim,  "  My  mountain  stands  strong." 
"  Let  him,  then,  that  thinketh  he  standeth,  take  heed 
lest  he  fall." 

For  that  miserable  inebriate,  whose  case  we  are  now 
supposltitiously  but  too  accurately  sketching,  did  not 
yield  himself  to  despair  without  much  and  violent  struggle. 
His  downward  path  was  doubtless  strewn  with  many 
spasmodic  prayers  and  remorseful  tears.  Often,  perhaps, 
during  the  live-long  sleepless  night  did  his  soul  writlie 
in  self-reproach,  as  under  a  whip  of  scorpions.  But 
every  fresh  temptation  found  him  morally  weaker  than 
before.  Some  truths  of  awful  moral  significance  he  cri- 
minally overlooked,  and  drank  in  delusion,  as  if  inhaling 
the  devil's  breath.  He  overlooked  the  ternhle  fact  that 
sin  ever  tends  to  reproduce  itself:  it  is  like  "  the  letting 
out  of  waters."   Act  after  act  solidifies  into  habit.   Hence 
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tne  momentous  character  of  first  steps.  The  twentieth 
step  in  crime  is  not  less  wicked  than  the  first ;  but,  as  a 
moral  epoch  in  the  individual's  history,  it  is  unspeakably 
less  momentous.  As  Wordsworth  suggestively  says, 
with  reference  to  the  reverberations  of  the  Alpine  ravines, 

•'  So  from  tte  body  of  a  single  deed, 
A  thousand  ghostly  fears  and  haunting  thoughts  proceed." 

The  first  immoral  step  was  over  the  ruins  of  delicate 
instincts  which  surround  virtue  like  a  sevenfold  shield. 
These  fine  moral  instincts  are  the  enamel  of  the  soul ; 
and  alas  for  him  who  has  almost  entn-ely  rubbed  them 
off!  In  the  hour  of  temptation  it  is  comparatively  naked 
and  defenceless.  Another  act  is  perpetrated,  perhaps 
under  the  hope  that  it  will  plunge  the  soul  into  a  deeper 
penitence,  and  arm  it,  after  the  fresh  fall,  with  a  more 
desperate  resolve.  Deluded  man !  The  determination 
of  amendment  which  he  thus  projects  into  the  future  is  a 
mere  devilish  drapery  with  which  he  invests  the  determi- 
nation to  commit  sin  in  the  present:  " sinning  that  grace 
may  abound,"  "  doing  evil  that  good  may  come — whose 
damnation  is  just."  In  this  way  he  "  sows  the  wind 
and  reaps  the  whirlwind."  The  fresh  act  is  a  further  and 
more  frightfiil  descent,  in  which  tlie  heart  dissevers  itself 
still  further  from  its  true  and  holy  relationships;  and 
with  its  feelers  rent  and  bleeding,  and  hardening  more 
and  more,  it  shrivels  and  coils  itself  up  in  its  own  con-' 
scious  selfishness  and  degradation,  and  topples  more 
perilously  than  ever  over  the  verge  of  hell.  The  pro- 
mised penitence  turns  out  to  be  a  mere  "  lying  delusion," 
and  the  heart  finds  itself  more  than  ever  "hardened 
through  the  deceitfulness  of  sin."    Dreadful  case !    WeU 
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does  Foster  describe  it  when  lie  says,  with  reference  to 
the  ruling  vice  of  a  great  modern  poet,  "  To  be  the  hope- 
less victim  of  a  vice  abhorred  while  surrendered  to ;  to 
have  it  clinging,  and  gnawing,  and  insatiable;  to  be, 
like  Prometheus,  chained  for  the  vulture's  repast — this 
is  truly  an  exhibition  fraught  with  all  the  powers  of 
tragedy  to  raise  pity  and  terror.  It  is  but  a  feeble 
image  of  comparison  that  is  recalled  to  us  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  some  fine,  fleet,  and  powerful  animal,  desperately 
and  vainly  plunging  over  the  wilderness  under  a  leopard 
fixed  with  fangs  and  talons  over  its  crest.  The  appro- 
priate image  would  be  that  of  a  beautiful  spirit  closely 
and  relentlessly  pursued,  grappled  at,  poisoned,  and 
paralysed,  by  a  demon  from  the  dark  world."  This 
tragic  reality  is  also  well  portrayed  by  Charles  Lamb, 
in  one  of  his  essays,  entitled  The  Confessions  of  a  Drunk- 
ard. "  The  evil,"  says  that  charming  writer,  "  is  ac- 
knowledged, the  remedy  simple.  Abstain.  Ko  force 
can  oblige  a  man  to  raise  the  glass  to  his  head  against 
his  will.  'Tis  as  easy  as  not  to  steal,  not  to  tell  lies.  I 
have  known  one  in  that  state,  when  he  has  tried  to 
abstain  but  for  one  evening — though  the  poisonous  potion 
had  long  ceased  to  bring  back  its  first  enchantments, 
though  he  was  sure  it  would  rather  deepen  his  gloom 
than  brighten  it — in  the  violence  of  the  struggle,  and  the 
necessity  he  has  felt  of  getting  rid  of  the  present  sensation 
at  any  rate,  I  have  known  him  to  scream  out,  to  cry 
aloud,  for  the  anguish  and  pain  of  the  strife  within  him. 
Why  should  I  hesitate  to  declare  that  the  man  of  whom 
I  speak  is  myself?"  "Of  that  (his  present  condition) 
there  is  no  hope  that  it  should  ever  change.  The  waters 
have  gone  over  me.     But  out  of  the  black  depths  could 
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I  be  heard,  I  would  cry  out  to  all  those  who  have  but 
set  a  foot  in  the  perilous  flood.  Could  the  youth,  to 
whom  the  flavour  of  his  first  wine  is  delicious  as  the 
opening  scenes  of  life,  or  the  entering  upon  some  newly- 
discovered  Paradise,  look  Into  my  desolation,  and  be 
made  to  understand  what  a  dreary  thing  it  is  when  a 
man  shall  feel  himself  going  down  a  precipice  with  open 
eyes  and  a  passive  will — to  see  his  destruction  and  have 
no  power  to  stop  It,  and  yet  to  feel  it  all  the  way  ema- 
nating from  himself;  to  perceive  all  goodness  emptied 
out  of  him,  and  yet  not  to  be  able  to  forget  a  time  when 
it  was  otherwise ;  to  bear  about  the  piteous  spectacle  of 
his  own  self-ruins ; — could  he  see  my  fevered  eye,  fever- 
ish with  last  night's  drinking,  and  feverishly  looking  for 
this  night's  repetition  of  the  folly;  could  he  feel  the  body 
of  the  death  out  of  which  I  cry  hourly  with  feebler  and 
feebler  outcry  to  be  delivered — It  were  enough  to  make 
him  dash  the  sparkling  beverage  to  the  earth  in  all  the 
pride  of  its  mantling  temptation ;  to  make  him  clasp  his 
teeth, 

'  And  not  undo  them 
To  suffer  wet  damnation  to  run  through  them.'  " 

Keeping  pace  with  these  moral  retributions  In  the  soul 
of  the  di'unkard,  are  the  physical  retributions  in  his  out- 
raged organism,  which  fearfully  tend  to  rivet  his  chains 
and  precipitate  his  ruin.  The  alcoholic  poison  dishar- 
monises every  part  of  his  physical  sti'ucture.  Kenewcd 
draughts  enter  like  molten  iron,  both  into  the  body  and 
the  soul,  till  the  sensibilities  are  seared,  and  health  yields 
at  every  point,  and  the  sapped  tower  of  self-respect — 
"  that  column  of  true  majesty  In  man  " — sinks  in  the 
fiery  flood,  and  resolution  bends  like  a  bulrush  to  the 
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current  of  inclination,  and  every  appetite  is  disordered, 
and  every  organ  laslied  and  lacerated  into  morbid  irrita- 
bility, or  felled  into  dull  and  desperate  insensibility ;  and 
the  man  is  worse  than  a  wreck,  being  in  every  faculty, 
and  feeling,  and  fibre  a  mechanism  of  self-ministering  and 
exquisite  torture;  as  if,  "rotten  ripe"  for  final  ruin, 
he  was  yet  left  on  earth  beyond  his  time,  a  beacon-brand 
already  blazing,  to  warn  others  "  lest  they  also  come  into 
that  place  of  torment."  As  he  nears  the  verge  and  looks 
down  into  the  yawning  abyss,  over  which  a  thousand 
guilty  fears  hover  like  birds  of  evil  omen,  he  shrinks 
back,  and  momentarily  thinks  of  retracing  his  steps. 
Alas,  alas,  the  leviathan  is  not  so  easily  tamed ;  the  de- 
mon refuses  to  be  thus  cast  out.  Verily  "  this  kind  goeth 
not  out  but  by  fasting  and  prayer  " — the  fasting  of  total 
abstinence,  the  prayer  of  earnestness  and  faith.  But  of  this 
there  is  now  the  minimum  of  hope.  Though  remorse  only 
gnaws  him,  and  though  around  his  throbbing  temples  the 
angel  of  death  were  already  wheeling  his  last  narrowing 
circle,  and  flapping  his  raven  wing,  that  poor  inebriate, 
in  all  probability,  is  now  so  far  gone,  that  rather  than 
want  the  alcoholic  poison,  he  would  take  It  out  of  the 
naked  hands  of  Abaddon  himself,  and  put  it  to  his  lips, 
and  drain  it  to  the  dregs,  though  it  were  served  up  to 
him  literally  in  ^'  a  cup  of  devils."  In  these  dismal  al- 
ternations of  indulgence,  remorse,  spasmodic  effort,  and 
despair,  the  wrecked  bark  of  poor  humanity  at  length 
gives  way.  "  And  now,"  to  use  the  eloquent  words  of 
Dr.  Beecher,  "the  vortex  roars,  and  the  struggling 
victim  buffets  the  fiery  wave  with  feebler  stroke  and 
warning  supplication,  until  despair  flashes  upon  his  soul, 
and  with  an  outcry  that  pierces  the  heavens,  he  ceases 
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to  strive,  and  disappears."  "The  wliole  process  of  dila- 
torj  murder,  and  -worse  than  purgatorial  suffering,  hav- 
ing been  passed  over,  the  silver  cord  is  loosed,  the 
wheel  at  the  cistern  stops,  and  the  dust  returns  to  the 
earth  as  it  was,  and  the  spirit,  to  God  who  gave  it." 

What  then  ?  Is  intemperance,  after  certain  stages,  to 
be  set  down  as  incurable?  God  forbid.  At  a  certain 
stage  It  becomes  indeed  a  very  hopeless  endeavour,  when 
virtue  has  become  a  molten  and  grovelling  thing,  and 
"  conscience  is  seared,"  and  character  wears  the  stamp 
of  increasing  fixity  and  finality,  and  already  every  dark 
cavern  of  the  soul  gives  forth  an  anticipatory  echo  to  the 
awful  sentence :  "  He  that  is  unjust,  let  him  be  unjust 
still."  Even  if  that  soul  does  become  converted,  it  will 
have  much  to  struggle  with  in  the  residuum  of  "  old  sins," 
which  will  be  felt  to  be  a  truly  bitter,  griping,  cleaving 
curse.  What  our  Saviour  says,  too,  about  "  drunkards 
and  harlots "  entering  the  kingdom  of  heaven  before 
proud  Pharisees,  was  not  meant  to  express  any  pre- 
disposition in  the  former  to  become  converted.  His 
words  imply  the  very  opposite;  the  hopelessness  of 
these  abandoned  characters  being  the  dark  ground  on 
which  he  portrays  the  still  greater  hopelessness  of 
those  obdurate  hypocrites,  the  Pharisees.  But  while 
we  must  say  all  this,  let  no  drunkard  despair,  even 
if  he  were  the  veriest  drudge  in  all  the  devil's  service. 
For  the  processes  sketched  are  not  iron  links  in  a  fatal- 
istic chain.  The  will's  freedom  still  remains ;  mercy  still 
pleads ;  and  salvation  Is  still  as  free  as  the  showers  and 
sunbeams  of  heaven.  If  thei*e  be  a  word  of  gospel  in 
the  Bible,  tliis  is  gospel;  and  If  there  be  truth  in  the 
universe,  that  gospel  is  true,  namely,  that  there  breathe.' 
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not  the  wretch,  on  any  spot  between  this  and  hell,  whose 
case  is  too  desperate  for  the  Great  Physician  to  cure, 
whose  heart  is  too  obdurate  for  the  Holy  Spirit  to  soften, 
whose  soul  is  too  ulcerous  for  the  justifying  and  sancti- 
fying efficacy  of  "  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  God's  Son, 
that  cleanseth  from  all  sin."  "  The  gospel  is  the  power 
of  God  unto  salvation  to  every  soul  that  believeth."  Poor 
victim  of  intemperance,  serpent-bitten  and  stung  by  the 
"fiery,  flying"  curse,  look  up,  even  through  the  thick 
fogs  and  films  of  death !  "  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God, 
which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world."  "  Come  now, 
and  let  us  reason  together;  though  your  sins  be  as  scarlet, 
they  shall  be  as  white  as  snow;  though  they  be  red 
like  crimson,  they  shall  be  as  wool."  The  struggle 
will  sometimes  be  great ;  but  only  quit  you  like  a  man, 
and  all  will  go  joyously  and  well.  I  have  known  ab- 
stainers who  had  been  intemperate,  brought,  as  if  by 
some  invisible  power,  to  a  dead  stand  before  a  blazing 
public-house  window,  and  quiver,  as  they  gazed,  in  every 
nerve,  with  their  heart  beatmg  against  their  ribs,  like  a 
caged  lion  against  its  bars.  Shun  all  such  sights,  as  far 
as  in  you  lies.  Your  safety  lies  in  the  line  of  the  prayer, 
"  Lead  us  not  into  temptation" —  in  the  Ime  of  the  precepts, 
"Avoid  it,  pass  not  by  it,  turn  from  it,  and  pass  away." 
*'  Surely  in  vain  the  net  is  spread  in  the  sight  of  any  bird." 
"  Eemember  Lot's  wife ! "  and  look  not  back  as  you 
flee  from  the  fires  of  your  Sodom.  Remember  the 
murmuring  Israelites,  and  purge  your  imaginations  of 
"  the  flesh  pots  of  Egypt."  "  Be  not  deceived ;  God  will 
not  be  mocked."  "  If  any  man  draw  back,  my  soul," 
says  Jehovah,  "  shall  have  no  pleasure  in  him."  If  you 
wish  the  holy  salvation  that  the  gospel  brings  you,  you 
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must  set  about  it  like  a  man.  If  not — if,  like  those  of 
old,  (2  Kings  xvii.  41,)  who  worshipped  God  in  the 
equivocal  and  idle  sense  of  at  the  saifie  time  serving 
their  graven  images,  you  would  so  believe  in  Jesus  as 
still  to  cling  to  your  old  snare,  then  know  that  this 
simply  means  that  you  choose  to  continue  a  lover  of 
your  darling  pleasure,  and  not  to  be  a  lover  of  your 
God,  as  sure  as  there  is  meaning  in  the  text,  "  No  man 
can  serve  two  masters."  Take,  then,  your  choice. 
Hug  your  chains.  Enjoy  your  drinks  ;  but  know  that 
to  choose  them  is  to  choose  the  ruin  that  runs  on 
directly  in  the  same  line.  The  draught  may  be  sweet, 
but  it  is  such  as  only  to  oil  your  soul  more  and  more 
for  the  unquenchable  fire.     The  poison  of  asps  is  in  it, — 

"With  every  fonn  of  death,  and  every  woe; 
Shot  from  malignant  stars  to  men  below  1  " 

2d.  Let  us  glance  at  the  evil  as  it  transcends  the 
individual,  and  ramifies  itself  throughout  the  framework 
of  society. 

And  first  as  respects  ihe,  family^  that  nearest  circle  of 
exterior  relationship.  What  our  world  was  created,  and 
is  yet  destined  to  be — namely,  a  theatre  of  love — that  in 
miniature  ought  every  family  specially  and  pre-eminently 
to  be.  Human  language  has  not  a  word  more  richly 
and  radically  significant  than  the  monosyllable  "home." 
Its  elements  of  meaning,  how  large  and  varied! — includ- 
ing that  illimitable  ocean  of  itself — a  mother's  tenderness  ! 
Home  is  the  nursery  of  all  the  aftectlons,  and  of  all  the 
virtues ;  the  seed-plot  of  humanity,  self-sacrifice,  patriot- 
ism, philanthropy ;  of  all  tliat  is  noble  in  sentiment  and 
heroic  in  deed.     And  the  sun  of  love  is  the  vitalising 
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and  fructifying  element.  But  this,  drunkenness  shrouds 
in  portentous  and  ever  deepening  eclipse.  The  tenden- 
cy of  love  is  e\'^r  outward,  precipitating  itself  in  out- 
flowings  of  affection  and  action,  of  which  the  appropriate 
formula  is,  "  To  do  good  and  to  communicate,  forget  not." 
The  tendency  of  selfishness  is  the  reverse,  its  sordid 
formula  being,  "  Who  will  show  us  any  good?"  Happy 
the  family  which  revolves  around  the  orb  of  love !  It  is 
truly  a  home.  The  question,  with  each  inmate,  being, 
not,  How  much  happiness  may  I  extract  out  of  the 
others  for  myself?  but,  How  much  may  I  impart  to  them  ? 
happiness,  like  a  ministering  angel,  pursues  and  enve- 
lopes them  all.  Such  a  family,  the  drunkard's  emphati- 
cally is  not.  Of  his  vice — as,  indeed,  of  all  vice,  but 
very  specially  of  his  —  a  mighty  spirit,  whose  own 
ethereal  wings  its  fires  had  scorched,  truly  testified  that 
"  it  hardens  all  within,  and  petrifies  the  feelings."  The 
outflowing  affections  that  once  welled  out  from  the  manly 
heart,  pure  as  water  from  a  granite  rock,  are  now 
resorbed,  and  sucked  down  into  a  raging  inner  abyss, 
from  whose  bottomless  deep  there  comes  up  only  the 
imperious  cry,  from  the  indwelling  demon,  "  Give,  give! " 
Whichever  inmate  be  the  victim,  it  is  enough  to  shroud 
the  domestic  firmament  in  sackcloth  and  gloom ;  much 
more,  however,  when  the  victim  is  the  father ;  most  of 
all,  oh  misery !  when  that  victim  is  the  mother.  Taking 
the  most  common  case — that  of  a  drunken  father — need  I 
describe  that  soured,  poisoned,  frost-bitten  home,  strewn 
with  the  wreck  of  withered  affections  that  ou2:ht  to  have 
blossomed  there  as  in  an  Eden  of  God,  and  overgrown 
with  many  a  bitter  and  noxious  weed ;  the  children  wan 
and  wasted,  uneducated,  unfed,  unclad  j  the  wife  heart- 
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"broken,  in  tte  first  Instance,  next  soured,  then  hardened, 
it  maj  be,  or  desperately  driven  to  seek  in  the  damning 
cup  some  brief  oblivion  of  her  sorrow,  perhaps  of  her 
luinger;  with  the  clothes  worn  off  her  skeleton  frame, 
the  lustre  from  her  eye,  the  colour  from  her  cheek,  and 
all  joy  from  her  life ;  a  living  death  on  the  slow  fires 
of  Ms  intemperance,  who  vowed  to  be  her  guardian 
angel,  and  has  proved  to  her  a  tiger;  a  death,  compared 
with  which,  the  suttee  of  the  Indian  widow  on  her  dead 
husband's  pyre  is  an  easy  martyrdom.  Yes,  the  most 
loving  pledge,  under  the  most  sacred  sanctions,  which  a 
man  can  give,  comes,  under  the  perjurious  influence  of 
this  base  vice,  to  retain  only  as  much  perverted  validity 
as  to  bind  down  tender  womanhood  to  the  most  cruel  of 
earthly  thraldoms,  and  to  the  extinction  of  a  woman's 
dearest  and  fondest  hopes. 

Passing  out  of  home  into  the  wider  circle  of  the  gene- 
ral community y  the  drunkard's  influence  is  ever  the  same — 

"  As  killing  as  tli-e  canker  to  the  rose, 
Or  taint-worm  to  the  weanling  herds  that  graze, 
Or  frost  to  flowers,  that  their  gay  wardrobe  wear, 
When  first  the  white  thorn  blows." 

With  his  moral  nature  wrecked,  and  his  physical  energies 
in  process  of  grim  combustion  on  the  altar  of  Belial,  he 
is  a  cypher  for  good,  but  yet  potent  for  evil.  When  he 
dies,  few  miss  him ;  while  many  could  congratulate  the 
community,  and,  dreadful  to  think,  his  own  family,  on 
their  happy  riddance  from  a  nuisance  and  a  curse.  For 
there  is  not  a  great  social  interest  but  chills  and  droops 
under  his  shadow. 

Sanitary  reform  finds  in  him  its  mightiest  obstructive; 
for  irregularity  is  his  law ;  "  they  that  are  drunken,  are 
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drunken  in  the  night."  Self-respect  he  has  none. 
Poverty  and  filth,  the  pioneers  of  pestilence,  dog  him  as 
steadily  as  his  own  shadow ;  and  hence,  wherever  typhus 
and  cholera  make  a  predatory  incursion,  their  first  glut 
consists  chiefly  of  wasted  inebriates. 

As  for  education^  besides  remorselessly  engulfing  the 
needful  fees,  drunkenness  leads  many  to  educate  their 
own  'children  in  crime.  This  is  surely  the  lowest  deep. 
Even  of  those  who  are  themselves  driving  post-haste  to 
hell,  most  would  think  themselves  monsters  if  they  took 
positive  pains  to  drag  their  children  down  after  them. 
But  drink  goads  many  even  to  this.  That  a  depraved 
parent  may  get  at  drinks  dearer  to  him  than  the  morality 
of  his  own  offspring,  he  will  turn  out  his  child  to  the 
street  to  beg  and  thieve,  with  the  sure  prospect,  if  he 
retmn  empty-handed,  of  a  beating ;  yea,  hori'lble  to  re- 
late, even  a  daughter's  virtue  is  too  often  systematically 
bartered  for  a  parent's  drink. 

As  for  the  economic  interests  of  society,  the  entire 
drinking  system  belongs  to  the  category  of  the  unpro- 
ductive ;  and  would  to  God  this  were  all !  For  who  can 
calculate  the  positive  expense  it  entails,  from  waste  of 
food,  time,  energies,  lives ;  from  fires,  robberies,  ship- 
wrecks, and  other  accidents ;  from  poor-rates,  police,  and 
other  charges  which  it  creates  or  increases  a  thousand- 
fold; from  the  asylums,  hospitals,  and  jails  which  it 
builds — nay,  in  this  I  am  verily  wrong :  it  is  sobriety 
that  has  to  build  them ;  intemperance  only  fills  them ! 
The  entire  loss  from  the  drinking  system  is  reckoned  at 
not  less  than  £1 20,000,000  sterling  every  year. 

If  Ave  turn  to  the  political  interests  of  society,  we  shall 
find  the  drinking  system  to  be  the  bane  of  national  cha- 
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ractcr,  national  security,  national  liberty,  and"  national 
wealth : — of  national  character^  when  you  contrast  the 
degraded  sot  or  irresolute  soaker  with  such  erect  speci- 
mens of  manhood  as  we  find  in  our  ancestral  patriots 
and  reformers — our  covenanters  of  the  north,  our  puri- 
tans of  the  south,  our  pilgrim-fathers  of  the  far  west, 
who  landed  on  those  shores  with  the  voice  of  prayer  and 
praise,  and  there  founded  a  "  New  England,"  and  with  it 
a  New  World. 

It  is  the  bane  no  less  of  national  security  /  for  what  is 
the  bulwark  of  any  nation  ?  Let  him  reply — Scotland's 
mightiest  genius — whose  name  forty-eight  hours  hence* 
will  be  in  ten  thousand  mouths,  and  with  it,  in  too  many 
instances,  that  cup,  alas !  to  which — unwittingly,  we  can- 
not but  think — he  has  lent  such  fatal  fascination.  Yes, 
of  Burns  we  are  inclined  to  say,  "  He  knew  not  what  he 
did."  Uniting,  as  he  did,  the  strength  of  the  giant  to  the 
unconscious  negligence  and  simplicity  of  the  child,  his 
genius  was  to  him  a  dangerous  gift.  Its  graphic  power 
was  prodigious ;  and  as  It  toyed  in  heedless  freedom  with 
anything  and  everything — touching  nothing  which  it  did 
not  strike  into  life — it  doubtless  often  converted  what  were 
meant  as  mere  temporary  gambols  Into  a  permanent 
influence  which,  in  his  nobler  nature,  honest  Burns  would 
have  profoundly  deplored.  Even  In  his  bacchanalian 
extravagances,  it  is  not  difficult  to  detect  an  underlying 
vein  of  banter  or  irony;  while  in  his  nobler  productions 
many  an  antidote  occurs — as  in  the  following  Imes  we 
above  proposed,  and  noAv  proceed,  to  quote,  from  his 
"  Cottar's  Saturday  Night" : — 

•  Butdb'  Centenary,  25th  January,  1859. 
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•*  0  Scotia  1  my  dear,  my  native  soil  1 

For  whom  my  warmest  wish  to  heaven  is  sent ; 

Long  may  thy  hardy  sons  of  rustic  toil 

Be  blest  with  health,  and  peace,  and  sweet  content  I 

And  0  1  may  Heaven  their  simple  lives  prevent 
From  luxury's  contagion,  weak  and  vile  I 

Then  hpwe'er  crowns  and  coronets  he  rent, 
A  virtuous  populace  may  rise  the  while. 
And  stand  a  wall  of  fire  around  their  much-loved  isle  1 " 

Amid  the  boisterous  songs,  and  toasts,  and  pane- 
gyrics of  the  coming  ovation,  may  these  lines,  and 
hundreds  like  them,  not  be  forgotten.  As  they  would 
truly  honour  the  bard,  let  it  be  remembered  that  the 
testimony  of  his  graver  moods  was  against  much  that  is 
now  unhappily  associated  with  his  name,  and  in  favour 
of  the  eternal  truths,  "  Highteousness  exalteth  a  nation ;" 
"  Salvation  will  God  appoint  for  walls  and  bulwarks." 

But  intemperance  Is  also  the  bane  of  national  liberty^ 
for  it  is  the  abrogation  of  self-government,  the  true 
element  at  once  of  personal  and  of  political  freedom. 
We  hear  much,  in  these  days,  of  an  extension  of  the 
suffrage.  I,  as  a  sober  member  of  the  community,  and 
the  father  of  a  family,  object,  for  one,  to  entrust  my 
interests  and  theirs  to  the  political  discretion  of  a 
slobbering  drunkard.  Manhood  suffrage,  if  you  will ; 
but  have  a  care  how  you  define,  and  what  you  would 
include  in  the  terra,  "  manhood."  The  man  who  drinks 
away  every  family  interest,  will  not  stickle  about  the 
nation:  he  will  sell  his  vote,  and  see  Britain  and 
Europe  in  a  blaze,  for  a  pot  of  beer  ! 

As  to  national  wealth,  it  is  only  needful  to  remark, 
that,  directly  and  indirectly,  we  drink  every  year  four 
or  five  times  the  interest  of  the  national  debt,  and  could, 
were  we  only  wise  enough  to  abstain,  besides  innumer- 
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able  other  and  more  important  benefits,  be  soon  able  to 
sweep  that  colossal  incubus  away. 

There  is  one  other  great  social  interest  to  which  we  must 
briefly  allude — the  church.  Even  ministers,  "the  stars  of 
the  churches,"  have  di-opped  from  their  ecclesiastical 
position  like  "  untimely  figs."  The  course  of  these 
twin  alcoholic  powers.  Custom  and  Traffic,  through  those 
moral  altitudes,  resembles  that  of  Sin  and  Death  as 
described  by  Milton ; — 

"  They,  ■with  speed, 
Their  course  through  thickest  constellations  held, 
Spreading  their  bane  j  the  blasted  stars  look'd  wan  I" 

Church  members,  too,  from  this  cause,  are  annually  lost, 
in  countless  myriads,  to  the  Christian  church.  It  is  no- 
toriously the  bane  of  Sabbath  observance,  church  attend- 
ance, Simday  school  and  Bible  class  instruction.  Over 
these  it  is  ever  rolling  the  feculent  and  obliterating  waters 
of  a  dead  sea.  Home  missionaries  meet  it,  like  an  evil 
genius,  in  every  wynd  and  tenement ;  yea,  and  foreign 
missionaries,  as  they  encounter  the  spirit-store  or  still  of 
the  white  trafficker  in  the  blood  and  souls  of  his  fellows,  are 
forced,  in  the  bitterness  of  their  soul,  to  exclaim,  "  Hast 
thou  found  me,  O  mine  enemy  ! "  Hence  the  significant 
fact,  that  Sunday-school  teachers,  and  missionaries,  home 
and  foreign,  almost  to  a  man,  and  ministers  and  theo- 
logical students  in  rapldl  yincreasing  numbers  every 
year,  agonised  to  see  the  buds  and  blossoms  of  their 
Christian  vineyards  nipped  by  the  Boreal  breath  of  our 
national  intemperance,  have  thrown  themselves  into  the 
temperance  movement,  and  constitute  the  very  flower, 
and  chivalry,  and  vanguard  of  the  host.  Beautiful  and 
impressive  was  the  spectacle  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
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ia  1843,  when  a  father,  himself  a  missionary,  in  giving 
the  charge  to  his  son  when  set  apart  to  the  same  work, 
adjured  him,  in  terms  alike  affectionate  and  awful,  to 
maintain  his  principles  and  practice  of  abstinence  to  the 
last.  O  bright  day  for  the  church  !  O  blessed  dawn  for 
the  world !  when  every  Christian  Hamilcar,  missionary 
or  not,  will  in  this  way  conduct  his  young  Hannibal  to 
the  altar — that  altar  on  which  the  "  One  died  for  all," 
that  "  they  who  live  "  might  live  for  all — and  make  him 
swear  eternal  war  with  the  colossal  curse  of  intemper- 
ance !  What  Albert  Barnes  said  of  slavery,  might,  to 
a  large  extent,  be  said  of  it.  Were  it  not  for  the 
baptism  of  respectability  which  it  has  contrived  to  obtain 
from  the  Christian  church,  the  ruddy  fiend  would  soon 
be  remanded  to  his  own  place. 

11.  The  Double  Cuee. 

Ist.  Total  abstinence.  The  original  "moderation" 
method  hardly  calls  for  notice,  so  completely  has  it  de- 
monstrated its  own  futility.  Is  the  drunkard  likely  to 
be  cured  on  this  principle?  Yea,  forsooth!  after  the 
victim  of  pestilence  shall  have  been  cured  by  moderate 
repetitions  of  the  infecting  touch ;  after  the  closing 
wound  shall  have  been  healed  by  the  moderate  process 
of  periodically  tearing  it  open  afresh ;  after  the  confla- 
gration shall  have  been  extingalshed  by  moderate  mini- 
strations of  fuel ;  after  the  hungry  tiger  sliall  have  been 
tamed  of  his  ferocious  blood-thirstiness  by  moderately 
and  frequently  fleshing  his  teeth !  Moderation,  as  a 
remedial  method  for  the  poor  inebriate,  has  no  ground 
either  in  reason  or  experience.  Where  are  its  trophies? 
What  victims  has  it  reclaimed  ?    Who  ever  heard  of  a 
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poor  wretch  raised  to  sobriety  by  its  helping  hand,  and 
heaping  grateful  benedictions  on  the  principle  of  mode- 
ration ?  Who  ever  hears  of  its  advocates  referring  to 
the  number  of  di'unkards  they  had  reclaimed?  Nay, 
how  easy  were  it  to  multiply  testimonies  to  the  contrary ; 
as  one  owns,  for  example,  that  by  that  method  he  never 
knew  of  a  solitary  drunkard  being  reclaimed;  while 
another  declares  that,  so  far  from  effecting  a  cure,  mode- 
ration has  only  "contributed  to  the  drunkard's  doom;" 
and  a  third  declares  that  the  intemperate  man  who  tippled 
on  under  Its  banner  thereby  deceived  himself  into  the 
belief  that  he  was  a  "paragon  of  sobriety;"  yea,  and  a 
fourth  frankly  admits  (and  consistent  moderation  must 
ever  "speak  on  this  wise")  that  increased  experience 
went  to  strengthen  "  the  conclusion  that  drunkards  are 
almost  uTcclaimable."  The  temperance  movement,  in- 
deed, was  at  first  advocated  as  a  principle  of  prevention 
rather  than  of  cure.  The  existing  race  of  drunkards,  it 
was  expressly  said,  must  be  left  to  die  off.  Dismal  al- 
ternative !  Six  hundred  thousand  immortals  yet  on  this 
side  of  hell,  within  Mercy's  extended  arms,  under  "  the 
joyful  sound,"  to  be  labeled  off  as  irreclaimable,  and 
have,  at  the  hand  of  their  fellow-sinners,  and  "before 
the  time,"  the  brand  of  final  reprobacy  burnt  black  into 
their  brow ! 

This  being  a  practical  confession  of  the  Inadequacy 
of  the  moderation  principle,  it  has,  as  a  movement, 
ceased  to  exist ;  being,  in  fact,  a  poor  pitiful  system  of 
collusion  and  compromise — a  Tnanoeuvre  rather  than  a 
warfare^  in  which  the  combatants  first  shake  hands, 
before  they  close,  and  then  proceed  to  the  polite  and 
pleasant  encounter,  as  to  a  game  at  soldiers^  rather  than 
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as  men  in  earnest.  In  a  matter  so  grave,  surely  the 
less  of  this  we  have  the  better.  In  a  conflict  so  stem, 
we  can  ill  afford  to  have  the  battle-ground  covered  with 
shams ;  and  what  else  is  moderation,  either  as  a  principle 
or  as  a  movement?  The  leviathan  of  intemperance 
laughs  at  the  idle  "  shaking  of  its  spear ;"  it  will  not 
submit  to  be  drawn  out  with  the  minnow-hook  of 
moderation — a  hook  so  fine,  and  so  pleasantly  baited 
withal,  that  the  monster  can  afibrd  to  swallow  it  without 
the  slightest  annoyance. 

The  principle  of  total  abstinencej  on  the  contrary,  stands 
immovably  established  on  the  basis  of  common  sense, 
scriptural  prudence,  experience,  and  morality.  Of  common 
sense,  for  if  men  will  but  totally  abstain  from  drink,  there 
will  be  no  danger  of  their  becoming  druukards?  Of 
scriptural  prudence,  for  we  are  enjoined  to  "  avoid  even 
the  very  appearance  of  evil?"  0£  experience,  for  its 
moral  -triumphs  are  already  to  be  numbered  by  myriads, 
who  have  been  lifted  clean  out  of  the  miry  slough  of 
intemperance,  and  reclaimed  to  the  moral  and  religious 
ranks  of  society.  And  of  morality,  for  there  is  a  com- 
pact precision,  a  manly  consistency,  in  the  principle  of 
total  abstinence,  which  operates  most  beneficially  as  an 
instrument  of  moral  discipline,  and  allies  it  to  the  purest 
and  noblest  sentiments  of  our  nature.  Of  this,  no  one 
is  so  sensible  as  the  reformed  drunkard  himself.  The 
heart  best  knoweth  its  own  bitterness.  He  needs  not 
to  be  told  the  havoc  which  one  lust  will  work,  in  the 
way  of  sapping  and  undermining  every  bulwark  of 
moral  stability  in  the  soul.  He  feels,  in  the  light  of 
Scripture  and  of  consciousness,  that  he  himself  Is  "  a 
broken  reed,"  a  rolling  wave,  "  a  cloud  without  water," 
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a  withered  leaf,  drifted  about  by  every  breath  of  temp- 
tation. He  knows,  by  bitter  experience,  that  were  he 
to  parley  with  the  foe,  he  would  soon  again  be  in  its 
toils.  Hence,  of  all  total  abstainers,  the  abstaining 
drimkard,  who  is  really  in  earnest,  is  the  staunchest. 
He  clings  to  abstinence,  as  the  disowning  man  to  the 
^ast  twig  that  affords  him  a  chance  of  rescue;  and, 
holding  to  it  as  a  principle,  in  all  its  consistent  integrity, 
he  finds  in  it  a  sort  of  fulcrum,  or  firm,  well-defined 
basis,  on  which  to  repair  his  former  desolations,  and,  in 
a  moral  and  religious  point  of  view,  to  reconstruct  the 
man.  O  with  what  intense  interest  is  this  struggle  con- 
templated by  the  angels,  who  "  rejoice  over  every  sinner 
that  repenteth ;"  and,  in  an  infinitely  greater  degree,  by 
God  himself,  who  says  to  these  angels,  "  Rejoice  with 
?we,"  to  intimate  that  in  this  joy  they  were  but  seconds^ 
while  He  was  \hQ  principal — that  this  joy  was  His  far 
more  than  it  was  theirs  ! 

2c?.  Legislative  prohihition.  The  two  great  factors 
in  the  production  and  maintenance  of  intemperance  are, 
Custom  and  the  Traffic.  For  the  former,  the  appropriate 
cure  is  total  abstinence;  for  the  latter,  prohibition. 
How  this  latter  is  to  be  gone  about,  is  matter  for  open 
and  friendly  discussion — not  for  dictation  and  imperious 
dogmatism,  still  less  for  exclusive  and  divisive  tactics ; 
all  which,  on  whatever  side  it  may  be  found,  must,  as 
temperance  reformers  are  men,  and  not  "  dumb  driven 
cattle,"  only  impede  and  procrastinate  the  legislative 
consummation  so  devoutly  to  be  wished.  If  we  would 
reach  the  goal  of  prohibition,  let  us  not  disdaia  the 
intermediate  path  of  progressive  restriction ;  for  to  reduce 
and  cripple  the  foe,  is  already  half  the  victory.     But  let 
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us  never  lose  sight  of  that  ulthnate  goal ;  for  so  long  as 
a  public-house  remains,  a  public  curse  remains — a  sap- 
ping evil  that  will  prove  like  "  the  letting  out  of  waters." 
And  let  us  not  deceive  ourselves  with  the  notion  that 
total  abstinence  will  prove  effectual  without  prohibition, 
any  more  than  that  prohibition  would  be  effectual  with- 
out the  contmuous  advocacy  and  more  general  enforce- 
ment of  total  abstinence ;  for  it  is  not  to  be  imagined 
that  so  widely  ramified  and  protrusive  a  temptation- 
system,  as  that  of  the  drink-traffic,  can  exist  and  operate, 
full  blast,  without  obstructing  and  sadly  marring  the 
goodly  work  of  total  abstinence.  "  Be  a  ]\Iaine-law  to 
yourself,"  is  a  not  uncommon  advice.  The  thing  is  im- 
possible. An  abstinence  law  I  can  be  to  myself,  but  not 
a  Maine-law.  ■  I  can  shut  my  mouth  against  the  public- 
houses;  but  I  cannot  shut  up  public-houses  against 
tempting,  periling,  and  defrauding  me  and  mine.  It  is 
for  Caesar  to  do  that ;  and  it  is  for  me,  meanwhile,  and 
all  moral  reformers,  to  get  as  many  mouths  as  possible 
shut  against  their  poisonous  di'inks,  and  then  get  these 
same  mouths  opened,  and  others  along  with  them,  in 
loud  and  clamant  appeals  to  the  Legislature  for  the 
speedy  and  everlasting  annihilation  of  those  licensed 
nurseries  of  vice,  misery,  and  crime. 

I  stay  not  to  defend  the  principle  of  prohibition ;  it 
has  already  embodied  itself  in  too  many  precedents  to 
admit  of  fair  question.  Nor  shall  I  much  concern  myself 
with  the  objection  of  making  people  moral  by  act  of 
parliament ;  for  if  parliament  has  the  praise  of  every  re- 
spectable citizen  for  having  done  much  in  relation  to 
many  things  (di'ink  included)  to  protect  the  lieges  against 
being  made  immoral,  such  an  objection  can  have  but 
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little  place.  I  profess  myself,  moreover,  to  he  a  believer 
in  the  eternal  morality  of  true  politics  and  law.  Nor 
will  I  ever  be  a  party  to  knocking  Cassar's  legs  from 
under  him,  by  denying  and  ignoring  this  vital  aspect  of 
his  character.  To  me,  the  State  is  not  a  mere  mill — a 
mere  thing  of  tooth  and  pmion,  check  and  counter  check, 
moved  by  the  fly-wheel  of  supply  and  demand ;  nor  is 
Cresar  a  blmd  Samson,  grinding  thereat  for  the  supply 
of  material  mouths,  with  no  reference  to  the  interests  of 
immortal  minds.  The  State  is  a  community  of  moral 
beings ;  and  human  government  is  (or  ought  to  be)  a 
reflex  and  mmiature  of  the  divine.  We  demand,  then, 
the  downfall  of  the  traffic,  not  on  economic  or  material 
grounds  only,  but  in  name  of  immutable,  august,  eternal 
law,  which  the  great  Hooker  thus  nobly  describes :  "  Of 
Law  nothing  less  than  this  may  be  acknowledged,  that 
her  seat  is  in  the  bosom  of  God,  her  voice  the  harmony 
of  the  world ;  all  things  in  heaven  and  earth  do  her 
homage :  the  very  least  as  feeling  her  care ;  the  greatest 
as  not  exempted  from  her  power." 

As  a  Christian,  and  a  Christian  minister,  I  complain 
of  the  havoc  caused  by  intemperance  in  every  walk  of 
Christian  benevolence.  It  is,  as  we  have  seen,  the  bane 
of  our  Sabbath  schools  and  Bible  classes — drafting  off 
our  young  hopes  when  beginning  to  bud,  and  blasting 
them  for  life  in  the  purlieus  of  vice.  It  is  the  heart- 
break of  ministers,  sessions,  and  churches — nine-tenths 
of  our  cases  of  discipline  being  tippling  or  dram-shop 
cases.  It  is  the  most  heavy  blow  and  sore  discourage- 
ment to  our  self-denying  town  missionaries,  for  it  meets 
and  thwarts  them  in  every  lane.  And,  as  the  records  of 
missions  testify,  all  the  world  over — in  Africa,  India, 
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Polynesia,  or  among  the  American  Indians  of  tte  far 
west — it  is  the  bane  of  all  effort  to  evangelise  the  heathen. 
To  the  Roman  patriot,  Brutus,  as  he  lay  dispirited  and 
exhausted,  under  a  tree,  shortly  before  his  last  disastrous 
fight  at  Philippi  for  the  liberties  of  his  country,  a  dark 
and  hideous  apparition  is  said  to  have  appeared  (probably 
an  optical  illusion  consequent  on  exhaustion).  "Who 
art  thou?"  asked  the  hero.  "  I  am  thine  evil  genius," 
replied  the  grim  phantom ;  "  I  will  meet  thee  again  at 
Philippi."  The  drink  traffic  is  the  evil  genius  of  the 
Christian,  the  Christian  minister,  the  Christian  philan- 
thropist of  every  kind.  Persecuted  by  it  out  of  one  city, 
he  meets  it  in  another.  Go  where  he  may,  turn  his 
efforts  as  he  may,  drink,  or  its  effects,  ever  stares  him  in 
the  face.  As  Christians,  let  us  vow  eternal  enmity  to 
the  traffic,  and  carry  the  war  to  its  very  gates.  In  this 
we  claim  the  help  of  Ctesar,  not  to  enforce  Christianity 
by  law,  but  to  remove  what,  besides  being  the  mightiest 
stumbling-block  to  Christianity,  demoralises,  debases, 
blights,  and  damns,  in  body  as  well  as  in  spu'it,  for  time 
as  well  as  for  eternity. 

Christianity  apart,  as  friends  to  the  morality,  educa- 
tion, and  elevation  of  the  people,  let  us  demand  the 
suppression  of  the  traffic.  It  is  more  than  time 
that  the  truth  were  spoken;  and  on  ministers,  more 
especially,  does  it  devolve  to  cry  aloud  and  spare  not, 
to  lift  up  their  voice  like  a  trumpet,  to  show  the  publicans 
their  transgressions,  and  the  people  their  sins.  As  a 
moral  member  of  society,  I  ask  on  what  ground  of  right, 
human  or  divine,  the  publican  is  to  be  allowed  to  turn 
men  upon  society  whom  he  has  first  contributed  to  dera- 
tionallse,  and  convert  for  the  time  into  mutinous  beasts  ? 
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As  a  parent,  solicitous  for  the  moral  wellbelng  of  my 
children,  whom  I  wish  to  train  for  good  service  to  their 
generation  after  I  am  in  my  gi-ave,  why  am  I  doomed 
to  have  my  sons  and  daughters  exposed  to  systematic 
and  terribly  successful  ensnarement,  by  means  of  temp- 
tation-establishments that  blaze  out  seduction  upon  them 
from  every  street,  and  do  devihsh  work  under  the  license 
of  law?  As  a  popular  educationist,  I  despair  of  much 
being  done  by  any  measm-e,  however  wisely  conceived, 
imtil  some  arrest  be  put  on  that  trade  which  swallows 
down  the  children's  education  fees  as  well  as  the  children's 
bread.  As  a  friend  of  sanitary  reform,  I  see  as  clearly 
as  by  the  light  of  seven  suns,  that  until  the  Hercules 
of  public  opinion  turns  the  stream  of  a  very  rushing 
legislation  into  the  ^gean  stables  of  the  drink  trade, 
dirt,  disease,  and  degradation  will  continue  to  be  the 
order  of  the  day.  As  a  friend  to  the  intellectual  ad- 
vancement of  the  people — a  friend  of  reading-rooms, 
mechanics'  institutions,  popular  lectures,  and  the  like — 
my  spirit  burns  within  me  to  see  ignorance  and  debase- 
ment as  the  staple  articles  really  presented  for  sale  in 
every  public-house  window.  As  a  political  reformer  and 
advocate  of  an  extended  franchise,  I  read  enmity  to  the 
people's  cause  in  every  public-house  sign ;  for  the  fran- 
chise in  the  hands  of  a  drunkard  would  be  like  fire-arms 
in  the  hands  of  a  fool.  On  these  and  every  other  con- 
ceivable principle  of  popular  advancement,  I  call  on  you, 
dear  friends,  to  throw  yourselves  into  the  ranks,  and 
rest  not  till  the  infinite  turpitude  be  numbered  among 
the  things  that  were.  To  this  issue  we  must  come,  if 
Christianity  itself  is  not  (as,  blessed  be  God,  it  is  not) 
destined  to  be  numbered  among  the  things  that  were. 
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Hfere  are  two  antagonistic  growths:  the  benign  tree 
of  Eeligion,  budding  with  peace,  purity,  prosperity, 
liberty,  fraternity, — with  all  the  most  glorious  and  golden 
hopes  of  humanity;  and  the  Upas  ti-ee  of  the  Liquor 
Traffic,  ever  ripening  Its  showy  but  venomous  clusters, — 
disease,  poverty,  madness,  degradation,  crime — a  very 
Sodom  of  misery,  and  God-defiant  iniquity,  overspread- 
ing the  heavens,  and  transforming  God's  beautiful  earth 
into  a  howling  desert.  It  is  notorious  that  the  two 
growths  cannot  flourish  together.  Either  the  Upas  tree 
of  the  traffic  will  kill  the  Noble  Vine — transforming 
it  "  into  the  degenerate  plant  of  a  strange  vine ;" 
even  into  "  the  vine  of  Sodom,  of  the  fields  of  Go- 
morrah ;"  or  the  true  and  noble  vine  of  the  Christian 
religion  will  destroy — as,  blessed  be  God,  in  the  m- 
destructible  energy  of  its  faith  and  love  destroy  it 
will — the  deadly  Upas  of  the  drink  traffic,  \n\\x  all  the 
power  it  can  boast,  though  its  ramifications  stretch  defiant 
and  almost  boundless  along  the  heavens,  and  though  its 
hideous  talons  and  poison-suckers  stretch  down  Into  the 
depths  of  hell.  "  Every  plant  which  "  the  heavenly 
husbandman  "  hath  net  planted,  shall  be  rooted  up." 
"Cut  it  down,  why  cumbereth  it  the  ground? " 

But  how  is  this  residt  to  be  reached?  By  sitting 
down  in  heartless,  unchi'istlan  inaction,  and  leaving  all 
to  God?  JSTo,  Indeed.  God  works  by  means.  More 
than  two  centuries  ago,  In  the  year  1630,  a  season  of 
tenible  convulsion  in  these  kingdoms,  two  distinguished 
men,  Sir  David  Eamsay  and  Lord  Eea,  were  talking 
over  affairs,  when  Lord  Eea  exclaimed,  "  Well,  God 
mend  all!"  "Nay,  Donald,"  replied  Sir  David,  "we 
must  help  Him  to  mend  it !  "     I  confess,  my  friends,  to 
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this  theology.  Though  imtheologically,  nay  roughly, 
spoken,  it  is  nevertheless,  at  bottom,  very  sound  theo- 
logy. It  is  very  rational  theology.  To  crown  all,  it 
is  Bible  theology ;  for  does  not  that  book  divine 
pronounce  a  curse  upon  Meroz,  and  all  Meroz-like 
traitors  to  God  and  man,  who,  in  their  selfish  apa- 
thy, refuse  to  "  turn  out  to  the  help  of  the  Lord, 
to  the  help  of  the  Lord  against  the  mighty?"  And 
what  is  the  part  we  ought  to  act,  in  relation  to  the 
British  Upas  ?  "What  is  the  axe  we  would  apply  to  its 
root?  We  have  already  answered,  The  legislative 
suppression  of  the  trafiic  as  fast  as  a  public  opinion  can 
be  formed  to  obtain  and  sustain  it.  This  is  the  axe 
which  even  now  lies  at  the  root  of  the  tree ;  and  as  sure 
as  Progress — as  sm-e  as  the  ultimate  downfall  of  the  false, 
and  the  eventual  triumph  of  the  true,  that  axe,  already  in 
motion,  will  ere  long  erect  itself  in  fiill  sweep,  and  lay 
the  British  Upas  level  with  the  ground. 

Feeling  in  duty  bound  to  devote  my  space  to  the 
utmost  to  the  specific  object  of  this  series,  I  have  left 
myself  little  or  no  room  for  what  every  right-minded 
minister  always  feels  to  be  his  favourite  subject — the 
gospel.  But,  long  as  I  have  kept  you,  I  cannot,  must 
not,  dare  not,  close,  without  telling  or  reminding  every 
soul  in  this  audience,  that  on  our  own  footing,  under  the 
rent  and  tattered  canopy  of  our  own  worthless  righteous- 
ness, we  are  for  ever  undone.  If  om-  own  morality  as  a 
whole  will  not  save  us,  it  is  very  evident  that  mere 
sobriety,  which  is  but  a  part  of  It,  will  still  less  avail  for 
this  end;  but  let  the  drinker  remember,  that  though 
abstinence  cannot  save  him,  drimkenness  can  damn  him — 
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for  "no  drunkard  shall  inberlt  the  khigdom  of  God.'* 
If  we  may  not  trust  to  our  morality,  still  less  may  we 
trust  to  our  religious  experiences  and  observances, 
and  least  of  all  to  our  faith,  as  a  ground  on  which  to  rest. 
The  one  foundation  for  the  sinner  is  the  sacrifice  of  the 
God-given  Lamb,  "which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the 
world."  "He  died  for  all;"  "gave  himself  a  ransom  for 
allj"  "is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins,  and  not  for  our 
sins  only,  but  also  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world."  If 
our  name  be  sinners,  His  name  is  "  The  Lord  our  Righte- 
ousness." He  is  no  half  Saviour;  nor  is  His  work  a 
fragment: — He  is  "all  our  salvation;"  nor  would  He  die 
till  He  could  say,  "It  is  finished."  No  longer  resist  the 
Spirit.  Yield  to  His  strivings.  Believe  the  gospel,  and 
pray  in  faith  for  more  and  more  of  His  guidance.  Trust 
to  Christ's  deservings,  and  not  to  your  own ;  and  thus 
from  the  fountain  of  eternal  love  drink  in  light  and  life, 
pardon  and  peace,  and  henceforth  live  for  Him  who  both 
lived  and  died  and  rose  for  you. 
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"  Hereby  PEECErvE  tte  the  love  of  God,  because  he  laid  down 
HIS  life  fob  us  :  and  we  ought  to  lay  down  our  lives  fob 

THE  BRETHEEK.  BuT  WHOSO  HATH  THIS  WOELD's  GOOD,  AND 
SEETH  HIS  BEOTHEE  HAVE  NEED,  AND  SHUTTETH  UP  HIS  BOWELS 
OF  COMPASSION  FEOM  HIM,  HOW  DWELLETH  THE  LOVE  OF  GOD  IN 
HIM  ?  My  LITTLE  CHILDREN,  LET  US  NOT  LOVE  IN  WORD,  NEITHER 
IN  TONGUE  ;   BUT  IN  DEED  AND  IN  TRUTH." 1  John  iii.  16-18. 

Some  time  ago  I  was  giving  a  lecture,  away  from  home. 
on  the  subject  of  the  Great  Awakening  in  America. 
After  service,  in  the  vestry,  one  of  the  office-bearers 
came  up,  and,  making  some  remarks  on  the  desirableness 
of  having  a  revival  of  religion  among  ourselves,  asked 
me  to  preach  one  of  a  course  of  sermons  on  Temperance, 
which  it  was  proposed  to  have  delivered  in  the  town 
dm-ing  the  winter.  This  proposal  led  to  a  little  further 
conversation ;  and  I  found  that  the  two  things — Tem- 
perance and  a  Revival — were  intimately  associated  to- 
gether in  this  man's  mind.  "  That,"  said  he,  emphatically 
(referring  to  the  American  Awakening),  "  <Aaf  is  what 
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we  want  to  insure  the  triumpli  of  the  other  movement.'* 
And  I  heartily  agreed  with  him. 

On  going  home  subsequently  with  my  friend,  the 
minister  of  the  church,  I  asked  him  about  the  person 
whom  he  had  seen  conversing  with  me.  "  He  is  one  of 
the  most  earnest  and  devoted  men  I  have  ever  known," 
was  the  reply,  "^e  is  always  to  be  depended  upon. 
His  warm-hearted  piety  and  unslacking  zeal  make  him 
ready  for  every  good  work."  I  was  delighted  to 
hear  this  testimony.  It  assured  me  that  what  he  had 
said  was  neither  cant  nor  words  of  course,  but  expressed 
the  deep  and  genuine  conviction  of  his  mind.  "  He 
would  be  asking  you  to  preach  a  temperance  sermon?" 
my  friend  went  on  to  say.  "  Yes,"  I  answered.  "And 
have  you  agreed?"  I  told  him  what  I  had  said.  It 
was  a  conditional  agreement.  My  interrogator  was 
silent.  "You  do  not  approve  of  temperance  sermons?" 
"I  cannot  say  that  I  do.""  "Why?"  "Because  the 
subject  is,  I  think,  out  of  place  in  a  church  and 
on  the  Sabbath.  It  is  all  very  well  to  discuss  it  on 
a  week  day :  but  it  is  not  a  religious  topic,  and  a  dis- 
course upon  it  ought  not  to  form  part  of  the  sanctuary 
service."  I  am  betraying  no  confidence  in  rehearsing 
this  statement.  The  author  ot  it  is  one  of  the  most 
earnest  and  faithful  ministers  in  the  chur«h  to  which  he 
belongs ;  and  the  view  to  which  he  gave  expression  is 
one  which  is  held  by  many  other  good  men  besides  him- 
self. I  mention  the  thing  here  merely  because  I  was 
exceedingly  struck  by  the  contrast  presented  to  me  in 
the  course  of  one  half-hour.  In  one  congregation  I 
found  two  office-bearers  holding  opinions  in  regard  to  a 
subject  wide  as  the  poles  asunder.     To  the  first,  Eeliglon 
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and  the  Abstinence  Movement  seem  so  vitally  united, 
that  it  is  through  a  revival  oi  the  one  that  he  hopes  to 
achieve  the  triumph  of  the  other.  To  the  second.  Reli- 
gion and  Abstinence  are  just  as  much  akin  as  the  gospel 
and  the  corn  laws. 

]\Iy  purpose  in  this  discourse  is  to  take  up  precisely 
the  position  held  by  the  former  of  these  two  parties,  and 
endeavour  to  show  not  only  that  the  gospel  has  to  do 
with  the  abstinence  movement,  but  that  a  re\dved  reli- 
gious earnestness  would  infallibly  tend  to  hasten  and 
confirm  its  triumph.  The  last  is  our  real  subject.  I 
wnsh  to  direct  your  attention  to  what  we  may  call  tlie 
mutiuil  relations  of  drink  and  revivals;  but  it  will  not 
be  out  of  place — it  will,  indeed,  be  naturally  introductive 
to  what  follows — if  I  make  one  or  two  remarks  at  the 
outset  in  answer  to  what  is  to  me,  and  many  others,  a 
most  serious  asseveration,  that  a  minister  cannot  preach 
upon  Temperance  without  in  a  manner  profaning  the 
Sabbath ;  or,  to  put  it  in  a  milder  form,  cannot  choose 
the  Duty  of  Abstinence  as  his  topic  and  preach  thereupon 
an  evangelical  or  gospel  sermon.  If  that  were  true,  I 
should  not  be  here  for  one.  But  there  are  two  things 
about  preaching  which  it  were  well,  perhaps,  if  people 
in  general  would  more  constantly  remember.  The  first 
is,  that  a  man  may  choose  what  would  be  reckoned  a 
thoroughly  evangelical  text,  and  yet  not  have  a  bit  of 
gospel  in  his  whole  discourse.  For  example,  the  great 
event  of  the  death  of  Christ,  with  which  are  vitally  as- 
sociated the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  atonement  and 
the  reconciliation  of  guilty  men  to  an  oiFendedGod — that 
event  may  be,  and  often  has  been,  treated  in  a  purely 
sentimental  style^  just  as  a  professional  orator  might  deal 
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with  the  murder  of  Caesar  or  the  martyrdom  of  Polycarp. 
Don't  let  us  be  imposed  upon,  then.  It  is  not  the  topic 
which  certainly  determines  the  evangehcal  character  of 
the  sermon.  Farther,  we  may  say,  in  the  second  place, 
that  any  text  whatever,  taken  from  the  Bible,  may  fairly 
be  handled  in  an  evangelical  way.  Such  verses  as  the 
following,  for  instance,  may  not  read  as  if  they  had  much 
connection  with  the  gospel  (as  some  men  understand  it) ; 
but  no  one  here,  we  should  fancy,  would  be  disposed  to 
hold  that  they  are  not  fit  topics  to  be  dealt  with  by  an 
evangelical  minister  in  the  pulpit. 

"  Even  when  we  were  with  you,  this  we  commanded 
you,  that  if  any  would  not  work,  neither  should  he 
eat." 

"Exhort  servants  to  be  obedient  unto  their  own 
masters,  and  to  please  them  well  in  all  things :  not 
answering  again :  not  purloining ^  hut  showing  all  good 
fidelityy 

"Render  therefore  to  all  their  dues:  tribute  to  whom 
tribute ;  custom  to  whom  custom ;  fear  to  whom  fear ; 
honour  to  whom  honour.  Owe  no  man  anything,  but  to 
love  one  another." 

We  are  very  ready  to  admit  that  the  grand  charac- 
teristic of  our  profession,  as  ambassadors  for  Christ,  is, 
that  we  are  put  in  charge  with  a  ministry  of  reconcilia- 
tion, and  woe  be  unto  us,  if  we  neglect,  in  any  of  our 
discourses,  to  declare  the  glorious  message  that  "  God 
is  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  unto  himself,  not  im- 
puting unto  them  their  trespasses."  But  certainly  there 
is  no  need  that  the  pulpit  should  be  narrower  than  the 
Bible — no  need  that  our  religion  should  be  stricter  and 
more  spiritual  than  Christianity  itself.     It  is  not,  we 
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repeat,  the  toptc^  so  much  as  the  manner  of  treatment, 
which  makes  the  essential  difference  between  sermons. 
While,  on  the  one  hand,  you  may  hear  a  discourse  on 
"Except  a  man  be  bom  again,  he  cannot  see  the  king- 
dom of  God,"  and  never  have  the  gospel  way  of  salvation 
most  distantly  alluded  to;  a  sermon  on  "Owe  no  man 
anything,"  or  "  Render  unto  Caesar  the  things  which  are 
Csesar's,"  may,  from  beginning  to  end,  impress  you  with 
being  thoroughly  evangelical. 

Now,  no  doubt  the  temperance  question  may  be  viewed 
in  a  variety  of  aspects-  It  has  a  purely  social,  a  purely 
political,  a  purely  economical,  a  purely  physiological  side; 
and  if  we  were  to  look  at  it  here  and  now,  in  any  of  these 
lights  exclusively,  there  might  be  occasion  for  the  com- 
plaint that  we  were  secularising  the  Sabbath.  But  is 
there  no  Christian  side  to  this  subject?  Is  it  impossible 
to  look  at  it  in  the  light  of  the  gospel  ?  Can  nothing  be 
said  about  it  which  will  specially  commend  it  to  the  con- 
sciences of  those  who  take  the  Bible  for  their  rule  of  life? 
In  a  word,  is  it  indeed  such  a  decidedly  temporal  and 
worldly  matter  that  it  cannot  be  made  the  topic  of  an 
evangelical  discourse  ?  I  do  not  think  that  any  one  who 
reflects  will  have  much  difficulty  in  answering  these  ques- 
tions. At  any  rate,  we  have  found  no  difficulty  for  our- 
selves ;  and,  in  a  single  sentence  or  two,  Ave  can  explain 
the  ground  we  take  up  when  commending  the  practice  of 
abstinence,  not  to  the  worldly  man,  who  can  only  be 
affected  by  worldly  considerations,  but  to  the  professed 
disciple  of  Jesus  Christ  who  is  animated  by  Christian 
motives,  and  feels  the  power  and  obligation  of  Christian 
principle. 

In  the  ^rst  place,  such  a  man  will  readily  allow  that 
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it  is  a  highly  Christ-like  thing  to  shun  even  the  appear- 
ance of  evil — to  mix  himself  up  as  little  as  possible  with 
anything  whose  associations  and  issues  cannot  command 
the  favom'  and  approval  of  God.  On  this  admission,  then, 
we  might  take  our  stand.  That  the  diinking-system  has, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  the  appearance  of  evil — that  its 
accompaniments  and  fruits  are  not,  in  general,  such  as 
even  a  good  man  can  contemplate  with  any  satisfaction, 
are  facts  which  no  man  will  dare  to  deny.  Why  then, 
we  may  ask,  should  a  disciple  of  the  Lord  Jesus  give  his 
direct  support  to  it  at  all?  The  answer  usually  given  to 
this  is,  that  "the  abuse  of  a  thing  is  no  argument  against 
its  use."  I  am  not  sure  even  about  the  general  correct- 
ness of  this  reasoning.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  abuse 
of  a  thing  is  often  accepted  as  a  very  conclusive  argu- 
ment against  its  use.  The  use  of  cards  and  attendance 
at  theatres  may  be  named,  in  passing,  as  illustrations. 
But,  even  allowing  the  logic  to  be  sound,  there  can  be 
but  one  opinion  that  it  is  eminently  heartless.  "  I  know 
that  drink  is,  yearly,  breaking  hearts  and  desolating 
houses,  and  sacrificing  lives  and  sending  souls  to  hell ; 
but  I  do  not  find  the  use  of  it  explicitly  forbidden  in  the 
Bible,  and  as  these  evils  have  resulted  from  the  consump- 
tion of  it  in  excess,  I  do  not  see  why  I  should  discourage 
its  manufactm'e  and  sale,  or  refuse  to  enjoy  it  in  modera- 
tion, as  I  have  hitherto  been  in  the  habit  of  doing." 
Such  a  statement  may  sound  plausible  and  sensible  in 
in  the  ear  of  a  mere  man  of  the  world ;  but  it  scarcely 
strikes  one  as  being  instinct  with  the  unselfish  and 
beneficent  spirit  of  Christianity.  If  to  pai'take  of 
intoxicating  drink  be  a  duty,  then  by  all  means  let 
us  attend  to  it  whatever  should  be  the  consequence. 
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But  if  there  is  no  law  which  requires  a  Christian  to 
countenance  it,  it  seems  to  us  very  clear  that,  in 
the  present  state  of  society  ia  this  country,  it  is  most 
Christ-like  for  every  follower  of  Jesus  to  abstain  alto- 
gether. And  this  for  the  sake  of  the  Clmstian  character, 
for  the  honour  of  the  cause  with  which  he  is  identified, 
^or  the  good  name  of  that  pure  and  undefiled  religion 
which,  he  hopes,  will  yet  renew  and  brighten  the  face  of 
the  whole  earth.  There  is  a  natural  antagonism  between 
the  church  and  the  gin-shop.  We  appeal  to  the  enlight- 
ened Christian  conscience  if  there  can  possibly  be  a 
cordial  agi'eement  between  the  drinking-system  and 
Christianity. 

Again,  secondly^  we  shall  all  allow  that  it  is  a  highly 
Christian-like  thing  in  a  man  to  cherish  a  heartfelt  sense 
of  his  own  weakness,  and  a  wholesome  dread  of  the 
power  of  temptation.  The  very  form  of  prayer  which 
Christ  taught  His  disciples,  teaches  us  in  a  most  affecting 
manner  how  little  high-mindedness  becomes  even  the 
greatest  saint.  "  And  lead  US  NOT  into  temptation." 
We  are  so  unfit  to  resist  it,  that  we  dread  even  to  come 
into  contact  with  it.  But  there  are  many  who  laugh 
you  to  scorn  when  you  hint  at  the  possibility  of  their 
ever  being  overcome  by  the  enslaving  power  of  drink. 
"  Is  thy  servant  a  dog,  that  he  should  do  this  thing  ? " 
Alas !  it  is  hard  to  say  who  is  in  such  a  case  that  his 
fall  is  utterly  inconceivable.  Men,  whose  natural  ability 
and  acquired  knowledge — whose  amiability  and  apparent 
piety — whose  pith  of  character  and  social  surroundings 
made  their  sinking  Into  intemperance  as  improbable  as 
your  own,  are  yet  living  now  the  drunkard's  life,  or  have 
sunk  already  into  the  drunkard's  grave.     "  Be  not  high- 
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minded,  but  fear."  As  there  is  no  necessity  in  the  world 
"why  you  should  toy  with  this  possible  tyrant — this  wild 
beast  asleep — Christian  prudence,  a  scriptural  consider- 
ation of  your  own  spiritual  insufficiency  may,  in  these 
times  especially,  make  entire  abstinence  a  Christian 
duty. 

Once  more,  a  follower  of  Jesus  Christ  has  not  himself, 
or  the  good  name  of  his  religion,  alone  to  look  to.  He 
less  than  any  other  man  is  entitled  to  say,  "  Am  I  my 
brother's  keeper?"  "Love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself," 
is  a  law  which  comes  home  to  him  with  double  obliga- 
tion, because  reissued  by  the  Master  whom  every  tie  oi 
gratitude  and  affection  constrains  him  to  serve.  Let  it 
be  admitted,  then,  that  he  is  himself  safe  from  all  risk  of 
falling,  he  knows  well  that  there  are  many  brethren 
around  him  who  are  not  in  his  happy  state.  We  ought, 
says  an  apostle,  to  lay  down  our  lives,  if  necessary,  for 
the  brethren — and  he  enforces  this  declaration  by  an 
appeal  to  what  Christ  did  for  us.  It  is  Christ-like,  then, 
in  a  man  to  be  ready  to  make  whatever  sacrifice  may 
seem  even  remotely  to  contribute  either  to  the  recovery 
of  a  lost,  or  to  the  upholding  of  a  weak  brother.  And 
it  is  not  necessary,  at  this  time  of  day,  to  prove  that 
there  is  no  one  so  uninfluential  that  his  example,  for 
good  or  evil,  goes  for  absolutely  nothing.  Paul  may 
not  have  had  intemperance  expressly  in  his  eye  when  he 
used  the  words.  He  was  thinking  of  Christians  com- 
promising their  religion  by  mixing  themselves  up  with 
idol-worship.  But  when  the  critic  has  established  this 
point,  he  has  not  destroyed  the  general  principle  which 
underlies  the  special  case.  And  in  view,  therefore,  of 
the  risks  attendant  on  the  use  of  intoxicating  drink,  we 
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may  say,  "It  is  good  neither  to  eat  flesh  nor  to  drink 
wine,  nor  anything  whereby  thy  brother  stumbleth,  or  is 
offended,  or  is  made  weak." 

Here  then  is  clear,  intelligible,  defensible  ground  for 
a  Christian  to  take  up.  Here  are  arguments  which  are 
suited  particularly  to  the  Christian  conscience.  Assmn- 
ing  that  it  is  quite  lawful  to  abstain,  and  that  no  injury 
woidd  foUow  if  he  did  so,  we  ask  any  one  who  professes 
to  be  a  disciple  of  Jesus  Christ,  whether,  considering  the 
character  of  the  drinking-system  as  it  now  exists — and 
his  own  liability  to  slide,  like  so  many  other  as  hopefully 
circumstanced  men,  from  the  moderate  into  the  immo- 
derate use  of  the  enslaving  element — and,  supposing  that 
he  himself  is  immovable,  his  relation  to  the  numberless 
weak  brethren  who  surround  him — whether,  considering 
all  this,  it  may  not  be  his  duty  "  to  withdraw  himself," 
and  discountenance  the  employment  of  intoxicants 
altogether  ? 

It  is  now  time,  however,  that  we  should  address  our- 
selves to  the  interesting  question  which  has  ah'cady  been 
propounded : — "  What  effect  may  we  expect  a  general 
revival  of  religion  to  have  upon  the  di-ink-trade  and  the 
social  customs  by  which  it  is  supported?"  This,  as  you 
will  see  at  once,  is  not  a  merely  speculative  inquiry^ 
vrhich  one  might  pursue  in  a  spirit  of  purposeless  curiosity. 
It  is  a  highly  practical  question ;  for  if  it  can  be  shown  to 
be  probable,  that  in  a  more  earnest  time  abstinence  will 
be  commoner,  then  it  will  be  difficult  to  resist  the  in- 
ference, that  temperance  and  religion  are  a  great  deal 
more  closely  allied  than  many  think,  and  that  one  reason 
why  the  professing  Christians  of  this  country  are  so  slow 
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to  sustain  our  movement  is,  that  the  spiritual  life  is  still 
comparatively  low  among  us. 

I  began  this  discourse  with  reading  a  few  verses  from 
the  book  of  Ezra.  I  did  so  simply  because  it  supplies  a 
scriptural  basis  for  the  following  statements.  The  time 
of  Ezra  is  always  referred  to  as  one  of  the  Old  Testament 
seasons  of  revival ;  and  the  passage  read  relates  an  in- 
teresting incident  with  which  that  revival  had  much  to 
do.  It  appears  that  before  the  awakening  took  place, 
certain  social  abuses  had  crept  in,  which  were  not  only 
tolerated,  but  regarded  even  with  as  complete  indifference 
as  if  there  were  nothing  objectionable  in  them  at  alL 
Many  of  the  people  had  married  heathen  wives,  children 
had  been  born  who  were  only  half  Jews,  and  serious 
consequences  were  soon  likely  to  follow  from  the  irregu- 
larity ;  but  in  their  careless,  dead,  unspiritual  state,  the 
offenders  were  neither  conscious  of  the  sin  of  breaking 
a  divine  law,  nor  alive  to  the  evils  which  they  were  in- 
troducing into  the  community.  The  revival  came,  how- 
ever, and  the  abuse,  hitherto  concealed,  became  instantly 
apparent.  The  consciousness  of  guilt  was  speedily  a- 
roused.  The  congregation  assembled  of  its  own  accord, 
heart-broken  and  penitent.  With  many  tears  they  con- 
fessed their  sin,  and,  with  hardly  an  exception,  gave  con- 
clusive evidence  of  the  sincerity  of  their  grief,  by  consent- 
ing to  the  breaking  up  of  the  relations  which  so  many  of 
them  had  formed.  In  the  story  throughout — the  par- 
ticulars of  which  it  is  needless  to  dwell  on — we  see  illus- 
trated the  power  of  a  revival  of  religion  to  discover  and 
do  away  with  a  social  abuse.  And  that  is  just  the  point 
we  have  before  us  now.     Our  position  is,  that  the  habit 
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of  using  intoxicating  drink  as  a  beverage,  wliieh  prevails 
in  British  society  at  present,  is  an  evil,  whose  character 
is  not  seen,  just  because  the  religious  light  of  that  society 
is  not  unbearably  brilliant ;  but  which  will  to  a  certainty 
be  understood  and  discountenanced  when  the  good  time 
coming,  which  the  Church  with  some  reason  expects, 
shall  have  indeed  arrived.  We  ground  our  expectations 
of  this  result  on  two  things — 

}st.  On  what  has  actually  happened;  and 
2}id.  On  what  the  natm'e  of  things  entitles  us  to  expect. 
In  the  first  place,  let  us  consider  what  light  for  the 
future  we  may  gather  from  the  past.  Does  the  recent 
awakening  in  America,  for  instance,  give  vis  no  idea  of 
what  may  possibly  occur  in  Hke  circumstances  among 
ourselves?  Let  me  simply  quote  three  short  statements 
which  I  have  copied  from  American  newspapers.  The 
first  is  of  a  general  nature,  and  has  a  reference  to  the 
city  of  Boston  in  Massachusetts : — "An  increased  feeling 
in  favom'  of  temperance,"  says  a  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Tribune^  "has  manifested  itself  with  the  pro- 
gi-ess  of  the  revival,  producing  a  visible  effect  upon  the 
business  of  the  Hquor-sellers.  Some  of  the  bar-rooms 
are  almost  deserted  of  customers.  It  is  said  that  there 
has  not  been  so  httle  drinking  of  intoxicating  drinks  in 
this  city  for  many  years  as  at  the  present  time."  The 
date  of  this  letter  is  the  time  when  the  religious  excite- 
ment was  greatest.  Of  com-se,  things  may  be  altered 
now.  The  liquor-shops  may  again  have  lifted  up  their 
heads,  but  this  does  not  affect  the  significance  of  the 
original  result.  It  still  remains  true  that  the  drink  in- 
terest waned,  and  the  temperance  cause  strengthened, 
with  the  temporary  ascendancy  of  revived  religion. 
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The  following  extract  is  one  sample  of  an  extensive 
class.  Any  one  who  will  look  over  a  file  of  American 
newspapers  for  the  year  1858  will  find  them  in  any 
quantity.  "  There  is  a  village  in  the  northern  part  of 
New  York,  which  was  notorious  for  its  Sabbath-breaking 
and  infidelity.  But  within  the  last  three  months  there 
has  been  a  great  and  woaderftil  change.  In  particular, 
eighteen  out  of  nineteen  persons  who  sold  spirituous 
liquors  have  given  up  the  pernicious  trade."  Yes,  men 
may  resist,  successfully,  the  pressure  of  legal  suasion. 
Driven  from  the  licensed  dram-shop,  they  may  take 
refuge  in  the  shebeen;  but  let  the  Spirit  of  God  come 
with  His  life  and  light,  and  love  and  power,  and  continu- 
ance in  the  work  of  dispensing  "  liquid  fire  and  distilled 
damnation"  becomes  impossible.  As  a  remarkable  illus- 
tration of  this,  in  the  case  of  a  particular  individual,  I 
shall  give  Just  one  more  extract: — "A  letter  fi*om 
Orange  states  that  the  revival  in  that  place  has  been  of 
greater  power  than  in  any  neighbouring  locality.  The 
name  of  Jesus  was  ridiculed,  humble  Christians  assailed 
and  threatened  in  the  streets,  and  the  preacher  bitterly 
cursed.  But  the  people  of  God  went  forth  weeping,  and 
bearing  precious  seed.  They  took  hold  of  special  cases 
with  wrestling  prayer  and  determined  eifort,  until  suc- 
cess crowned  the  means  of  mercy.  We  do  not  know  of 
a  more  noble  instance  of  self-denial  and  sacrifice  for 

Christ's  sake,  than  in  the  experience  of  Mr.  G ,  who 

keeps  the  village  hotel.  He  has,  since  his  conversion,  been 
the  object  of  unsparing  hate.  He  Vanished  intoxicating 
drinks  from  Ms  har^  opened  his  house  to  inquiry  meetings, 
and  has  not  hesitated  to  meet  the  loss  of  all  things  to  main- 
tain his  Christian  character  unspotted  from  the  world." 
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Dr.  Marsh,  whose  labours  in  connection  with  the 
American  temperance  movement  are  well  known  even 
in  tliis  comitrj,  was  asked  some  time  ago  when  the  tem- 
perance meetings  were  to  be  resumed.  "  These,"  he  is 
reported  to  have  said,  pointing  to  the  daily  meetings  for 
prayer  with  which  the  revival  has  been  so  intimately 
associated,  "  these  are  temperance  meetings.  Our  cause 
is  not  at  a  stand-still  while  these  are  going  on."  And  he 
was  right.  We  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  one  of  the 
fruits  of  the  Great  Awakening  of  '58  will  be  the  quick- 
ening of  the  temperance  movement,  and  the  establishment 
of  it  on  a  basis  broader  and  finner  even  than  before. 

Such  is  the  testimony  borne  to  us  from  across  the 
Atlantic.  And  has  not  the  same  thing  been  exemplified 
among  ourselves?  The  peculiarity  of  our  religious  his- 
tory is,  that  we  have  been  enjoying  a  progressive  revival 
of  religion  for  the  last  forty  years.  In  the  dead  and 
dark  days,  to  which  of  late  the  attention  of  Scotchmen 
especially  has  been  turned,  two  things  are  said  to  have 
flourished  side  by  side — moderatism  in  religion  and  im- 
moderation in  the  use  of  intoxicating  drink.  So  intensely 
true,  it  seems,  was  this,  that  the  sins  of  our  national  poet 
are,  by  common  consent,  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  times 
in  which  he  lived.  .  A  better  day  began  to  dawn.  The 
gospel  became  better  understood  and  more  influential. 
Evangelical  religion  revived ;  and  the  temperance  move- 
ment holds  the  place  it  does  this  day  (•and  its  position  is 
high  and  hopeful),  because,  as  to  its  spiritual  life,  the 
Scotland  of  the  middle  is  a  veiy  different  <iountry  from 
the  Scotland  of  the  beginning  of  the  centmy. 

But,  2c?.  Let  us  look  into  the  rationale  of  the  case.  I 
wish  to  show  not  only  that  it  is  true  as  a  matter  of  fact 
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that,  as  religion  revives,  the  use  of  intoxicating  drink 
becomes  less  general,  but  that  this  must  be  so  in  the  very 
nature  of  things.  For  what  will  be  the  characteristics 
of  a  time  in  which  the  power  of  Christianity  shall  be 
really  and  generally  felt  ?     It  is  not  difficult  to  say. 

In  the  first  place,  men  will  be  distinguislied  hy  greater 
tenderness  of  conscience^  and  will  thus  be  in  a  condition 
to  feel  more  readily  the  force  of  appeals  to  wliich,  in 
ordinary  circumstances,  they  are  singularly  obtuse. 
Worldlings  are  in  the  habit  of  expressing  astonishment 
that  religious  men  should  see  harm  in  practices  and  pur- 
suits which  appear  to  themselves  perfectly  innocent. 
They  do  not  know  whether  to  scoif  or  be  diverted  when 
they  see  one  who  before  lived  freely  enough  turn  his 
back  (after  conversion)  on  the  ball-room,  the  theatre,  and 
the  Sunday  pleasure-party.  Such  extremism  strikes 
them  as  being  simply  irrational  and  absurd.  But  the 
real  truth  is,  that  they  understand  nothing  about  the 
matter.  What  they  attribute,  in  their  wisdom,  to  sour- 
ness of  soul  or  narrowness  of  mind,  is  actually  owing  to 
a  thoroughly  commendable  sensitiveness  of  conscience, 
which  dreads  giving  countenance  to  what  has  even  the 
appearance  of  evil.  We  may  judge  from  what  we  know 
of  the  effect  of  religion  upon  a  particular  man,  what  is 
likely  to  be  its  effect  when  it  comes  to  be  all  influential  upon 
a  community.  Who  can  doubt  that  one  consequence  of 
a  revival  would  be  that  the  class  of  drink-sellers  would 
diminish,  and  that  those  who  countenance  the  trade  they 
drive  would  soon  cease  to  be  sufficient  to  support  it? 

Again,  when  Christianity  grows  to  be  more  influential 
in  society,  there  will,  unquestionably,  be  a  stronger  de- 
velopment of  that  love  for  the  hrethreuj  and  that  "com- 
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passion  for  tLe  multitude,"  which  Jesus  Christ  so  era- 
phaticallj  taught,  and  so  aiFectingly  exemphfied.  We 
are  very  far  fi-om  saying  that  no  truly  good  and  kind- 
hearted  man  can  possibly  enjoy  the  use  of  that  which  he 
knows  is  slaying  more  each  year  than  ever  falls  during 
the  same  time  in  the  bloodiest  war.  We  know  the  con- 
trary. But  still,  this  is  just  one  of  those  problems  con- 
nected with  the  Christian  life,  which  we  see  often 
enough  submitted  to  us  ;  but  which,  withal,  is  somewhat 
difficult  to  unravel.  An  apostle  says,  "  Others  save  with 
fear,  pulling  them  out  of  the  fire ;  hating  even  the 
garment  spotted  hy  the  flesh.''''  A  well-known  and  elo- 
quent writer,  too,  tells  of  a  mother  who  saw  her  child 
devoured  by  the  cruel  waves,  and  who  never  could  bear 
afterwards  even  to  look  at  the  sea.  And  some  have 
thought  it  an  extraordinary  illustration  of  a  father's 
heartlessness,  that  he  could  give  to  his  younger  children, 
to  play  with,  the  knife  wherewith  his  eldest  son  was 
mm'dered.  But  strong-minded,  clear-seeing  logicians 
can  teU  you  at  once  that  there  is  a  fallacy  connected 
with  all  these  cases.  The  spotted  garment — the  devour- 
mg  sea — the  bloody  knife, — why,  they  are  all  senseless 
instruments.  It  is  as  irrational  to  hate  them  as  it  is  for 
a  child  to  get  angry  with  the  stick  that  strikes  it.  Of 
course  it  is !  Of  course  it  is !  Who  can  doubt  it  ? 
But  I  think  most  of  us  would  rather  have  as  a  friend, 
one  who  will  weep  foolish  tears  over  the  trinket  which 
reminds  him  of  the  departed,  and  will  turn  with  an 
illogical  shudder  from  the  precipice  down  which  he  fell, 
than  one  whose  feelings  are  in  such  training  that  he  can 
look  with  the  same  kind  of  interest  on  the  pool  in  the 
river  which  he  has  successfully  fished,  and  the  pool  in  the 
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river  where  his  brother  was  drowned.  I  do  not  believe 
that  when  religion  has  made  men  more  tender-hearted, 
and  has  led  them  to  look  on  the  miseries  of  the  masses 
as  the  miseries  of  brethren,  that  they  will  go  on  using, 
as  an  element  in  their  social  enjoyment,  what  has  been 
proved  to  be  an  instrument  of  crime  and  desolation  and 
death. 

But,  in  the  third  place,  it  may  be  expected  that  in  a 
time  of  revival  there  will  be  far  greater  boldness  in  a- 
vowing  and  acting  out^  even  at  a  sojcrifice,  individual  con- 
viction. It  may  seem  to  some  incredible,  but  about  the 
actual  fact  there  can  be  no  question,  that  there  are  many 
who  would  take  the  step  of  formally  discountenancing 
the  use  of  intoxicating  drink,  if  they  were  only  free  from 
the  dread  of  being  reckoned  fanatical,  or  vulgar,  or 
narrow-minded,  by  their  compeers  in  society.  The  time 
has  not  yet  come,  when  in  every  circle  "  total  abstainer  " 
has  ceased  to  be  a  term  of  reproach.  Good-natured 
that  reproach  may  be.  When  in  a  certain  class  of  society 
a  man  refuses  to  drink,  on  the  ground  that  he  has  adopted 
the  principles  of  temperance,  a  pleasant  smile  lights  up 
the  faces  of  the  company — a  shower  of  little  witticisms 
falls  upon  his  head,  and  he  feels  at  once,  that  though  he 
is  not  exactly  despised,  he  is  yet  regarded  with  a  sort  of 
compassionate,  indulgent  feeling,  as  if  his  position  wer-e 
a  very  Innocent  one  doubtless,  but,  at  the  same  time,  one 
which  no  man  having  the  same  broad,  rational  common- 
sense  view  of  life  with  themselves,  would  ever  dream  of 
taking  up.  It,  of  course,  takes  some  firmness  to  meet 
this  lofty  and  patronising  style  of  treatment.  Though 
the  abstainer  Is  quite  prepared  to  answer  the  sneers  with 
arguments,  and  though  he  can  most  conclusively  show 
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that  his  practice  is  based  on  the  highest,  and  broadest, 
and  noblest  of  principles,  it  may  not  always  be  the  fit 
season  for  his  enlarging  on  the  subject.  And  if  there 
should  be  any  present  who  are  disposed  to  be  sympathis- 
ers, the  manifestly  predominating  public  sentiment  affects 
them  most  injuriously.  They  see  what  they  shall  have 
to  go  through  if  they  take  the  plunge;  and  the  very 
dread  of  this  acts  insensibly  upon  them,  not  only  in  the 
way  of  preventing  them  from  giving  expression  to  the 
convictions  which  they  have  at  the  time,  but  also  from 
candidly  pursuing  the  investigation  of  the  question  further. 
When  a  revival  of  religion  comes,  it  will,  we  may  hope, 
tell  upon  this  class  instantly.  The  fear  of  man  will  be- 
come less  and  less  a  snare.  Self-sacrifice  will  be  less 
uncommon.  And  "  the  seven  thousand  "  who  at  this 
moment  are  refusing  in  their  hearts  to  bow  the  knee  to 
Baal,  shall  stand  forth  before  the  world  the  confessed 
enemies  of  the  anti-Chrietian  system. 

We  had  noted  down  some  other  characteristics  of 
revival  times,  which  would  tend  to  forward  and  establish 
the  temperance  movement,  but  our  time  will  not  now 
permit  a  review  of  these.  Let  me  then  just  gather  up 
the  points  I  have  actually  noticed,  and  endeavour  to 
commend  them  to  the  consciences  of  those  now  hearing 
me.  I  am  taking  it  for  granted  that  you  are  professing 
Christians,  and  that  what  I  am  expected  to  attempt  is  to 
convince  you  that,  as  such,  it  is  your  duty  to  abstain 
from  the  use  of  intoxicating  drink,  and  to  do  what  in 
you  lies  to  bring  the  habit  of  drinking  in  society  to  an 
end.  Well,  then,  with  that  object  in  view,  I  have  stated 
and  illustrated  three  distinct  propositions:  Firstj  That 
the  practice  of  abstinence  may  be  enforced  on  strictly 
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Ohristian  grounds.  Second,  That,  as  a  simple  matter  of  fact, 
when  men  become  more  earnest  in  religion,  the  number  of 
those  who  sell  drink  and  buy  drink  manifestly  diminishes. 
And,  Third^  That,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  the  use 
of  intoxicants  must  decrease  as  piety  becomes  commoner 
and  more  intense.  The  threefold  argument  by  which 
we  sought  to  commend  abstinence,  as  an  individual 
Christian  duty,  is  that,  as  things  are  at  present,  the  good 
name  of  our  holy  religion  may  be  compromised  by  our 
lending  support  to  the  trade  in  drink — that  it  is  safest 
to  live  in  the  spirit  of  that  prayer  which  God  has  given 
as  a  model,  "  Lead  us  not  into  temptation^ "  and  that, 
even  supposing  we  ourselves  run  no  risks,  it  is  Christ- 
like to  do  all  we  can,  by  example  as  well  as  precept,  to 
achieve  the  rescue  or  uphold  the  feet  of  weaker  brethren. 
As  illustrating  the  matter  of  fact  referred  to,  I  pointed 
to  the  history  of  the  American  revival,  and  to  the  de- 
velopment of  spiritual  life  in  our  own  land.  And  in 
proof  that,  supposing  we  had  here  what  has  so  happily 
taken  place  across  the  Atlantic,  the  temperance  cause 
could  not  but  flourish,  I  showed,  as  I  think  satisfactorily, 
that  earnest  religion  is  unmistakably  on  its  side.  Give 
us  a  general  tenderness  of  conscience  which  shall  make 
men  avoid  even  the  appearance  of  evil,  and  a  compassion 
for  the  suffering  which  shall  make  us  feel  their  case  our 
own,  and  a  frank  and  manly  outspokenness  which  shall 
constrain  a  man  to  be  what  he  really  is,  and  we  have  no 
misgivings  as  to  what  the  future  will  be.  What,  then, 
does  it  become  us  to  do  ?  Let  us.  First,,  Seek  in  every 
way,  by  life  and  word,  to  uproot  the  system  which  has 
so  long  cast  its  blight  over  British  society  ;  and.  Second,, 
Join  earnestly  and  continually  in  those  prayers  which 
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are  no-w  ascending  from  eveiy  town  and  village  In  the 
country,  that  God  would  arise  and  have  mercy  upon 
Sion ;  that  the  time  to  favour  her  may  come ;  that  an 
outpouring  may  take  place  of  that  Spirit,  whose  special 
office  it  is  to  awaken  and  revive  spiritual  life,  and  from 
whose  brooding  on  the  deep  once  more  light  is  to  spring 
up,  the  shadows  to  flee  away,  and  beauty  and  order  to 
rise  triumphantly  out  of  chaos  and  confusion. 


THE    CITY,   THE   PLAIN,   AND 
THE   MOUNTAIN; 

OB, 

rXTEMPERANCE,  ABSTINENCE,  AND  RELIGION. 

BY  THE  EEV.  J.  P.  CHOWN, 


"And  it  came  to  pass,  when  they  had  brought  them  forth 

ABROAD,  that  HE  SAID,  ESCAPE  FOB  THY  LIFE  ;  LOOK  NOT  BE- 
HIND THEE,  NEITHER  STAY  THOU  IN  ALL  THE  PLAIN  ;  ESCAPE 
TO  THE  MOUNTAIN,   LEST   THOU  BE   CONSUMED." — Gen.   SIX.  17. 

Tou  are  all  familiar  with  the  circumstances  in  which 
these  words  were  uttered.  How  that  Sodom  was  doomed 
to  destruction  for  its  manifold  and  aggravated  sins ;  how 
God  in  his  mercy  had  sent  his  angels  to  warn  Lot  and 
save  him  from  its  dreadful  curse ;  and  how  that  warning 
was  delivered  by  the  divine  messengers  in  the  language 
of  the  text.  It  is  a  passage  that  has  very  often,  and  very 
properly,  been  taken  by  preachers  to  illustrate  the  dread- 
ful consequences  of  remaining  in  a  state  of  rebellion 
against  God,  and  the  importance  of  yielding  to  the  voice 
from  heaven  that  brings  us  warning.  I  have  sometimes 
wondered,  indeed,  whether  it  might  not  be  the  germ  of 
that  wondrous  vision,  that  has  yielded  instruction,  delight, 
and  profit  to  millions,  and  which,  in  my  estimation,  claims 
a  place  eveiywhere  next  to  the  Bible  itself — the  Pilgrim's 
Progress.     Here  is  the  city  of  Destruction,  there  in  the 
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plain  is  the  intervening  course,  and  there  in  the  mountain 
is  what  might  "well  have  suggested  the  home  at  the  end 
of  the  journey.  I  propose  to  take  it  to-night,  however, 
as  you  will  suppose,  to  illustrate  the  theme  more  immedi- 
ately claiming  our  attention.  There  is  the  doomed  city, 
with  darkness  gathering  over  it;  there  is  the  broad  plain 
without  its  walls,  rejoicing  in  the  light  that  is  beyond 
those  clouds;  and  there  is  the  mountain  in  the  distance, 
its  summit  crowned  with  glory.  Let  us  look  at  it,  then, 
as  the  city  of  Intemperance,  the  plain  of  Abstinence,  and 
the  mountain  of  Religion.  Then,  here  is  the  divine  mes- 
sage about  the  city,  "Escape  for  thy  life;"  about  the 
plain,  "  Neither  stay  thou  in  all  the  plain ; "  and  about  the 
mountain,  "  Escape  to  the  mountain,  lest  thou  be  con- 
sumed." 

Let  us  look  at  the  state  of  things,  then,  in  that  city  of 
Intemperance  for  a  moment,  as  suggested  by  the  text, 
and  abundantly  verified  in  our  observation.  First,  then, 
the  text  suggests  that  it  is  A  state  of  wickedness 
AND  DEGRADATION.  And  is  it  not?  Yes,  degradation 
and  wickedness  from  which  the  veil  can  never  be  entirely 
withdrawn ;  but  from  the  indications  of  which  that  meet 
us  everywhere,  and  in  some  scenes  especially,  we  start 
back  with  horror  and  dismay ;  such  as  no  other  vice  can 
ever  have  to  plead  guilty  to,  and  that  no  other  power 
out  of  hell  could  ever  accomplish ;  compared  with  which, 
the  evil  spirits  in  the  time  of  our  Lord  were  innocent  of 
e'tdl — the  burning  lava  river  that  buries  a  city  in  destnic- 
tion  is  harmless — with  which,  indeed,  these  evils,  with 
war  and  the  pestilence  added  to  them,  are  not  to  be  com- 
pared, or  if  they  are,  almost  sink  in  the  comparison  to 
be  no  evils  at  all.    There  is  degradation  of  lody^  for  in* 
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stance.  Look  at  those  bloated  or  haggard  forms,  those 
palsied  limbs,  those  glaring,  blood-shot  eyes,  those  counte- 
nances branded  with  its  curse,  as  plainly  as  though  it 
were  written  bj"  the  finger  of  God  upon  their  brow. 
Look  at  those  poor  wretches  as  they  reel  through  the 
streets  of  that  city  of  theirs,  or  lie  upon  the  ground  to  be 
apumed  in  their  loathsomeness  by  one  another,  and  then 
think  of  Adam  as  he  stood  in  paradise  on  that  bright 
creation  morn,  with  the  image  of  his  Maker  stamped  fresh 
upon  his  forehead ;  or  look  at  that  fair  boy  you  draw  to 
your  knee,  and  amongst  whose  curls,  as  they  cluster 
around  his  bright  brow,  your  fingers  play,  and  whose 
eyes,  as  they  look  up  into  yours,  are  swimming  in  love, 
and  whose  countenance  is  like  a  little  heaven  beaming 
with  affection  and  happiness  ;  and  then  think  of  either  of 
these  changed  into  such  beings  as  we  have  just  spoken 
of,  and  that  cross  your  path  every  day,  and  there  is 
degradation  at  which  the  hardest  heart  might  shudder, 
and  that  a  fiend  might  deplore.  Then  that  is  not  all, 
but  there  is  degradation  of  mind.  There,  in  that  city,  are 
minds  that  miffht  have  soared  in  their  fire-chariots  into  the 
highest  heavens  of  intellectual  attainment  and  joy — minds 
that  might  have  shone  forth  like  suns  in  their  glory,  and 
ought  to  have  filled  the  world  with  their  blessed  beams ; 
there  are  those  who  should  have  been  like  intellectual 
Samsons  amongst  their  fellow-men,  but  who  are  shorn  of 
their  strength,  their  eyes  put  out,  and  themselves  only 
brought  out  at  times  to  make  sport  for  the  Philistines ;  there 
are  those  who  ought  to  have  been  ourLockes,our  Newtons, 
and  our  Miltons.  The  eagle  that  should  have  risen  into 
the  firmament  and  drunk  at  the  fountain  of  divine  light, 
is  chained  down,  fluttering,  broken-winged  and  blinded, 
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in  the  dust  j  and!  those  that  should  have  been  as  the  very 
angels  in  the  presence  of  God,  are  cast  down  into  a  depth 
of  degradation,  with  which  Nebuchadnezzar's  of  old  was 
never  to  be  compared,  to  mention  which^  in  connection 
with  the  noble  brute  creation,  would  be  a  libel  upon  them, 
and  to  which  the  fallen  angels,  taking  refuge  in  the 
Gadarene  swine  from  His  presence  in  whom  they  ought 
to  have  delighted,  may  serve  as  the  most  fitting  parallel. 
Then  that  is  not  all ;  but  there  is  degradation  of  soul  too, 
stretching  on  into  eternity  as  well  as  time,  and  the  true 
character  of  which  we  can  never  estimate  in  this  world 
at  all.  True,  it  does  not  rob  a  man  of  his  immortality — 
well  for  him  if  it  did,  but  it  does  a  thousand  times  worse ; 
it  changes  what  God  gave  him  for  his  greatest  blessing 
into  his  greatest  curse.  It  rises  up  betwixt  the  soul  and 
the  Saviour,  and  rabs  him  for  ever  of  that  salvation  God 
has  provided,  just  as  at  last  it  shall  snatch  his  soul  fi'om 
the  very  gates  of  heaven,  and  hurl  it,  already  on  fire 
of  hell,  a  burning  wreck,  down  to  the  gulf  of  endless 
woe.  Oh,  if  those  in  that  world  of  torment  might  but 
come  back,  as  the  rich  man  wished  to  do,  and  tell  us  of 
the  awful  ruin  it  has  wrought  there,  what  a  tale  should 
be  told  beyond  what  this  world  reveals,  a^vful  as  that  is, 
of  the  terrible  character,  and  everlasting  curse  of  the 
evil  thus  to  be  deplored !  And  that  is  not  all,  either, 
for  it  does  not  end  with  the  man  himself,  it  is  social 
degYudation  as  well  as  personal.  I  need  not  describe 
the  houses  of  that  city  of  Intemperance  ;  you  know  what 
they  are,  houses,  dwellings — dens  they  may  be  called, 
but  not  houses  at  all  in  truth.  I  need  not  point  you  to 
the  widowed  wives  that  dwell  there,  heavenly,  some  of 
them,  in  their  meek  and  loving  patience, — heroic  in  their 
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self-denying,  and  brave, lovinghearts ; — and  some  of  tliera, 
alas !  dragged  down  even  lower  than  their  tempters,  and 
glorying  in  their  shame.  I  need  not  tell  you  of  the 
children  that  are  growing  up  there  nursed  in  sin,  and 
cradled  in  crime;  trained  to  be  curses  to  all  around  them, 
and  destined,  alas !  to  be  too  often  shaken  off  from  the 
very  skirts  of  society,  as  though  they  were  poisonous 
reptiles  rather  than  human  beings,  I  need  not  mention 
what  must  ever  be  the  social  and  political  degradation  of 
the  intemperate.  ISTo  man  can  elevate  them ;  they  must 
be  poor  and  wretched,  so  long  as  they  give  themselves 
up  to  this,  there  is  no  help  for  it,  for  they  bring  it  upon 
themselves.  And  there  is  the  city  of  the  intemperate, 
then — an  awful  place,  whose  curse  is  in  every  dwelling 
within  its  walls,  and  is  handed  down -from  one  generation 
of  its  inhabitants  to' another;  whose  very  atmosphere  is 
poison,  and  whose  end  is  inevitable  destruction.  Well 
may  we  say,  then,  in  the  words  of  the  text,  "  Escape  for 
thy  life ;  escape  to  the  mountain,  lest  thou  be  consvuned." 
Then,  secondly,  it  is  A  state  in  which  this  degra- 
dation HAS  SPEEAD  TO  AN  AWFUL  EXTENT.  It  waS 
so  with  Sodom ;  she  might  have  been  spared,  if  only 
ten  righteous  men  could  have  been  found  within 
her  walls.  Yes,  they  might  have  been  living  in 
some  poor  cellar  or  garret,  unknoAvn  to  all  around 
them,  or,  if  known^  only  to  be  despised ;  but  if  they  could 
have  been  found  there,  all  the  thousands  who  despised 
them — though  it  seemed  as  if  they  had  exhausted  the 
divine  forbearance,  and  should  still  live  on  in  their  sins — 
might  have  been  ^ared  for  their  sakes.  And  this  may 
be  one  reason,  at  all  events,  why  this  world-wide  city 
of  yours  is  still  in  existence,  with  all  the  crime  and  sin 
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that  curses  and  stains  it,  because  God,  as  He  looks 
down  upon  it,  sees  more  than  his  ten  righteous  men 
in  it,  and  He  spa'^es  it  for  their  sakes.  But  they  were 
not  to  be  found,  -A.-e  whole  city  was  given  up  to  its  de- 
pravity, and  must  therefore  be  given  up  to  destruction, 
too,  for  these,  in  God's  righteous  government,  must  go 
together.  And  this  prevalence  of  the  evil  shows  us,  first, 
its  contagious  chai-acter.  Yes,  well  might  the  Saviour 
teach  us  to  pray,  "Lead  us  not  into  temptation;"  but  if 
there  is  one  sin  more  than  another,  about  which  it  be- 
comes us  to  offer  it,  it  is  this.  We  know  that  if  only 
a  spark  fall  upon  the  liquor  itself,  it  will  kindle  a  flame 
that  will  spread  like  lightning,  and  would  anticipate  the 
judgment,  and  wrap  the  world  in  flames,  if  the  liquor  were 
there.  And  just  so  it  is  with  the  passion  for  it,  and  the 
guilt  and  misery  that  spring  from  it ;  once  kindle  the 
spark,  and  there  is  no  saying  how  far  it  shall  spread,  or 
how  distressing  its  consequences.  Then,  again,  it  shows 
its  power  of  fascination.  There  is  no  other  vice  or 
malady  that  seizes  upon  all  classes,  but  this  does.  There 
are  none  too  beautiful  for  it  to  corrupt,  too  elevated  to 
be  torn  down,  or  too  -mighty  to  be  vanquished  by  its 
power.  There,  as  we  have  seen,  are  the  intellectual, 
and  it  plucks  the  crown  from  their  brows,  and  binds 
them  in  basest  bondage ;  there  are  the  lovely  and  the 
beautiful,  it  seizes  upon  them,  and  makes  them  for  the 
scom  and  scofling  of  all  around ;  there  are  the  rich,  but 
their  wealth  becomes  only  the  means  of  purchasing  their 
own  misery  and  everlasting  death ;  there  are  the  pro- 
mising, but  all  their  fair  prospects  are  blighted,  and  the 
hopes  of  others  are  dashed  to  the  ground  in  dis- 
appointment and  despair ;  there  are  the  useful,  but  their 
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usefulness  is  soon  at  an  end,  unless,,  as  it  is  transferred 
from  God  to  the  devil,  from  man's  good  to  his  mischief; 
and  so  it  is  like  the  terrible  whirlpool,  or  the  raging  fire 
that  seizes  upon  all  within  its  reach,  and  if  one  and 
another  may  be  plucked  from  its  ruin^  it  is  as  by  a 
mu-acle,  and  injured,  if  not  destroyed,  and  to  feel  all  the 
more  thankful  for  their  deliverance,  as  they  have  felt 
something:  of  the  awful  danger  and  misery  from  which 
they  were  snatched. 

Then,  in  the  thii'd  place,  IT  IS  A  STATE  which  must 
END  IN  A  MORE  TEERIBLE  DESTRUCTION^  STILL.  We 
have  seen  this  already  incidentally ;  but  let  us  look  at  it 
for  a  moment  again.  It  was  so  with  the  city,  it  Avas 
doomed ;  the  divine  decree  had  gone  forth,  and  its  final 
and  awful  destruction  was  as  certain  as  its  existence. 
And  so  with  those  who  dwell  in  the  city  of  Intemperance. 
It  must  be  so  from  the  very  nature  of  things.  A  man 
could  no  more  take  fire  in  his  bosom  and  not  be  burned, 
than  he  can  give  himself  up  to  intemperancCj  still  dwell 
within  the  walls  of  that  doomed  city,  and  notbe  destroyed. 
It  is  a  destruction  that  is  ever  progressive,  and  often 
fearfully  rapid,  as  every  day  adds  its  portion  to  the  work, 
and  every  fresh  indulgence  adds  fuel  to  the  fire.  And 
hence  no  one  is  surprised  at  the  number  of  drunkards 
that  are  swept  away  every  year,  not  at  all ;  granted  that 
they  are  dninkards,  and  the  sweeping  away  comes  as 
a  dreadful  but  inevitable  result.  Here  is  its  deceptive- 
ness,  that  it  comes  clad  in  beauty,  wreathed  in  smiles, 
with  words  of  honied  promise  upon  its  lips,  but  only 
to  lure  you  into  bondage,  and  then  drag  you  down  to 
destniction.  "  Look  not  thou,"  then,  "  upon  the  wine 
when  it  is  red,  when  it  giveth  his  colour  in  the  cup,  when  it 
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moveth  itself  aright; "  for  "  at  the  last  it  biteth  like  a  ser- 
pent, and  stingeth  like  an  adder."  And  it  must  be  so,  too, 
because  God  has  declared  it.  If  there  is  one  sin,  more 
than  another,  that  bears  the  brand  of  the  divine  displea- 
sure it  is  this,  and  well  it  may  ;  for  if  there  is  one  sin, 
more  than  another,  that  is  the  parent  of  other  sins — the 
poisoned  fount  whence  they  flow,  it  is  this.  If  there  is 
one  sin,  more  than  another,  that  has  blasted  and  iniined 
some  of  the  noblest,  fairest  beings  God  ever  made,  and 
robbed  God  himself  of  his  glory,  it  is  this.  If  there  is 
one  sin,  more  than  another,  that  has  not  only  ravaged 
the  world,  but  crept  into  the  church,  and  laid  its  vilo 
hand  upon  sacred  things,  and  poured  scandal  upon  the 
blessed  name  that  is  above  every  name,  it  is  this.  If 
there  Is  one  sin,  more  than  another,  that  .grasps  the 
wealth  that  ought  to  be  laid  at  the  Saviour's  feet,  and 
then  uses  it  to  build  up  obstacles  in  the  way  of  his  cause, 
and  drags  some  of  its  noblest  friends  from  their  allegiance 
to  it,  and  holds  them  up  to  the  scorn  and  ridicule  of  the 
world,  it  is  this.  And  well,  then,  may  the  divine  word 
go  forth  against  it,  and  the  divine  doom  rest  upon  it  as 
it  does.  I  need  not  take  up  time  to  quote  the  woe,  and 
the  curse  pronounced  upon  it*  ther^e  is  tlie  city  and  its 
inhabitants,  and  if  there  are  any  here  yet  living  within  its 
walls,  to  them  we  would  say,  in  the  language  of  the  text, 
"  Escape  for  thy  life,  escape  to  the  mountain,  lest  thou 
be  consumed." 

And,  surely,  it  is  a  state  feom  which  all  ought  to 
ENDEAVOUR  TO  ESCAPE.  We  can  imagine  we  hear  some 
say.  But  we  have  never  yielded  Hke  those  you  have  been 
speaking  of;  we  are  strictly  temperate  and  moderate  in 
this  respect.     Perhaps  so,  we  should  say,  but  you  are 
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them,  and  they  look  upon  you  as  countenancing,  to  some 
extent,  the  practice  in  which  they  are  lost.  And  then, 
though  you  never  may  have  yielded  to  the  same  extent, 
you  cannot  say,  perhaps,  how  far  what  you  have  yielded 
to  has  been  injurious  and  prejudicial.  And  whatever  you 
may  say  about  the  past,  at  all  events,  you  cannot  speak 
about  the  future,  because  you  know  not  what  temptations 
may  yet  assail  you,  or  to  what  your  present  habits  may 
grow.  I  know  you  say, "  Is  thy  servant  a  dog,  that  I  should 
do  this  thing  ?  "  and  I  say,  No,  far  from  that ;  but  you  re- 
main voluntarily  in  those  circumstances  of  temptation  and 
danger,  and,  however  it  may  be  with  you,  many  as  noble 
a  man  has  said  the  same  till  his  manhood  has  been  eaten 
out  of  him,  and  in  th€  course  of  time  he  has  become  a 
dog,  and  the  dog  has  done  what  the  man  would  have 
been  ashamed  to  think  of.  And  then,  whatever  you 
may  say  about  your  own  case,  there  are  your 
children  dearer  to  you  than  life  itself,  and  you  cannot 
answer  for  them.  There  was  the  position  of  Lot  and 
his  family,  just  about  analogous  to  that  of  th€  moderate 
drinker  among  the  intemperate,  but  the  angels  are  sent 
from  heaven  to  warn  him  to  escape.  He  might  have 
said,  "Why,  I  am  not  like  these  poor  besotted  creatures 
around  me,  and  my  house  is  very  comfortable^  let  me 
stay."  Yes,  but,  poor  man,  he  and  his  family  too  were 
the  worse  already  for  having  lived  there,  though  he  knew 
it  not ;  and  then,  besides,  that  place  was  doomed,  and 
hence  the  earnestness  of  the  warning,  "  Escape  for  thy 
Hfe." 
And  so  we  turn,  now,  to  the  plain  of  Total  Absti- 
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ijENCE  witlioat  the  city.  Theee  must  be  no  tamper- 
ing, THEN,  WITH  THE  THREATENED  DANGER.  That  is 
the  first  lesson  taught  us  here ;  as  Lot  appeared  to 
hesitate,  and  "while  he  lingered,  the  men  laid  hold"  of 
him,  '"''the  Lord  heing  mercifid  unto  Mmy  And  so  must 
it  be  with  intemperance  and  abstinence,  generally 
speaking ;  for  those  who  have  yielded  to  the  one,  there 
is  no  safe,  middle  ground  betwixt  the  one  and  the  other. 
And  even  if  there  were,  which  is  the  part  of  wisdom — to 
see  how  near  we  can  dwell  to  degradation  and  death,  or 
how  far  from  them?  This  is  the  principle  on  which  God 
appeals  to  us  with  reference  to  all  sin,  and  most  assur- 
edly it  will  apply  to  this,  "Come  out  from  among  them, 
and  be  ye  separate  ;  touch  not  the  unclean  thing."  This 
is  due  to  yourselves,  for  it  is  in  this  way  only  that  you 
can  be  sure  of  safety.  It  is  due  to  those  that  are  dear 
to  you,  that  you  should  seek  to  fold  them,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, from  the  accursed  thing,  where  its  basilisk  eye  can 
never  fasten  on  them,  and  its  poison-breath  can  never 
taint  them.  It  is  due  to  those  whom  you  may  influence, 
that  yoit  should  take  as  decided  a  stand  against  it  as  may 
be,  and  that  you  may  be  the  better  able  to  work  for 
their  reclamation,  and  gather  them  around  you  in  safety 
and  peace.  And  then,  it  is  due  to  that  cause  of  Christ, 
with  which  many  such  are  associated,  that  they  should 
be  removed  as  far  as  possible  from  that  which  has  been 
one  of  the  greatest  curses  it  has  ever  known.  Come  out, 
then,  from  that  city  of  Intemperance,  we  would  say  to 
any  who  may  be  dwelling  in  it,  though  they  may  not  be 
intemperate  themselves;  the  message  comes  to  you  from 
heaven,  as  truly  as  though  angels  had  been  sent  to  utter 
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It.  Escape,  then,  for  tliy  life,  man ;  look  not  behind  thee, 
neither  staj  thou  in  all  the  plain;  escape  to  the  moun- 
tain, lest  thou  be  consumed. 

And  THIS  MUST  BE  DONE  AT  ONCE;  THERE  MUST  BE 
xo  DELAY.  The  very  words  suggest  this,  and,  if  thej 
did  not,  the  circumstances  in  which  thej  are  uttered 
do.  Sometimes  the  warning  goes  to  them  In  that  city, 
but,  alas!  thej  have  lived  there  so  long,  and  their  souls 
have  become  so  besotted,  that  they  take  no  heed  to  the 
warning  at  all.  There  they  lie,  wrapped  in  their  fatal 
slumber,  and  it  seems  as  though  neither  love  nor  terror, 
their  own  condition  nor  that  of  those  who  ought  to  be  dearer 
to  them  than  their  heart's  blood,  the  music  of  heaven 
nor  the  groans  of  the  damned,  were  sufficient  to  rouse  them 
from  their  stupor.  And  then  there  are  others  who  are 
not  so  fast  bound  as  this,  but  reply  to  all  your  solicita- 
tions and  warnings,  "Not  yet."  "Not  yet,"  says  the 
youth,  "  let  me  have  this  summer  to  enjoy  myself,  and 
then  I  will  think  of  It."  "  Not  yet,"  says  the  man  In 
mid-life,  "let  me  get  free  from  these  connections,  and  then 
I  will."  "  Not  yet,"  says  the  old  man,  "  it  is  the  only  com- 
fort I  have  In  my  old  age ;  stop  till  I  am  laid  aside  and 
going  to  die,  and  then  I  will."  "  Not  yet,"  cry  out  a 
hundi'cd  voices ;  "  go  thy  way  for  this  time,  and  when  a 
more  convenient  season  comes,  we  will  send  for  thee." 
And  even  with  those  who  have  not  got  so  far  as  this, 
there  Is  a  lingering,  more  manifest  in  their  general  de- 
portment than  In  any  utterance  of  the  lips;  and  they  need 
to  be  laid  hold  of,  and  urged  and  hastened  onward,  that 
their  escape  may  be  immediate  and  certain.  And  so  we 
would  say,  Escape  for  your  life,  at  once.     And  we  urge 
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this,  first,  because  time  is  hut  shorty  even  at  the  longest. 
With  some,  the  great  part  of  life  is  already  gone ;  for 
some,  there  may  not  be  many  hours  allotted  in  God's 
providence;  for  some,  there  may  be  a  speedy  and  sudden 
death  in  store,  that  will  leave  no  time  for  thought,  no 
season  for  repentance.  Some  may  almost  have  exhausted 
the  divine  mercy  now,  and  the  warning  may  have  gone 
forth,  "This  night  thy  soul  shall  be  required  of  thee;" 
and  even  for  those  who  may  have  most  of  life,  it  is  but  a 
span  at  the  longest,  and  will  be  gone  almost  before  you 
are  aware.  "  Boast  not  thyself,  then,  of  to-morrow,  for 
thou  knowest  not  what  a  day  may  bring  forth."  "  Is^ow 
is  the  accepted  time,  now  is  the  day  of  salvation."  Then, 
the  longer  you  remain^  the  onore  power  the  spirit  of  the 
2)lace  will  have  over  you.  There  is  something  in  the 
very  atmosphere  that  tends  to  lull  and  soothe.  One  fet- 
ter after  another  will  be  thrown  around  you,  and  the 
desire  you  feel  now  to  be  let  alone,  will  be  stronger  at 
any  future  time,  just  in  proportion  to  the  period  that  in- 
tervenes betwixt  it  and  now.  Go  to  the  young  man,  and 
you  find  him  umoiUing  to  attend  to  your  counsels.  Go  to 
the  old  man,  and  you  find  him  tinable.  In  the  one  case, 
it  is  like  bending  the  twig  that  flies  back  again,  when 
your  hand  is  taken  off,  it  may  be,  but  only  needs  train- 
ing after  all ;  in  the  other,  it  is  the  gnarled  and  knotted 
tree,  for  which  there  can  be  no  change,  but  its  being  cut 
down,  or  its  dropping  down,  for  no  purpose  but  destruc- 
tion, for  no  portion  but  the  fire.  And  then,  again,  come 
at  once,  that  you  may  do  something  for  that  God  whom 
you  have  sinned  against^  and  your  fellow-beings  whom 
you  may  have  wronged.     So  only  can  you  find  satisfac- 
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tlon  and  lasting  good  for  yourselves,  and  so  alone  can 
you  be  made  instrumental  in  the  deliverance  and  salvation 
of  others. 

Ajid  this  warning  should  be  attended  to,  if  we  think 
FROM  WHOM  IT  COMES.  In  the  text,  we  know  who 
it  was  that  sent  this  warning  to  Lot;  yes,  and  so 
now,  with  the  warning  that  comes  to  the  intemperate, 
as  literally  and  as  truly  as  that.  There  is  the  warning, 
and  it  comes  not  from  one  who  fears  an  evil,  of  which 
there  may  be  no  probability  that  it  will  come ; — ^not  one 
wlio  is  a  mere  alarmist,  and  who  urges  this  course  upon 
you,  without  well  knowing  why; — not  one  who  has  ever 
been  knoTVTi  to  raise  a  false  alarm,  or  who  could  deceive 
any  soul  in  any  way.  No,  but  it  comes  down,  this  warn- 
ing, from  the  everlasting  heavens,  and  from  the  very  lips 
of  God,  who  dwells  and  reigns  there.  From  Him  ivho 
made  you^  who  fashioned  your  bodies,  and  breathed  your 
souls  into  them,  and  by  whom  you  have  been  sustained 
through  all  your  days.  From  Him  wlio  loves  you  with  a 
father'^ s  love,  and  who  has  sworn  by  himself  that  He  has 
no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  a  sinner,  but  would  rather  he 
should  turn  from  his  Avicked  ways  and  live.  From  Him 
hefore  whom  the  future  as  well  as  the  present  is  manifest^ 
and  it  is  in  infinite  wisdom  and  love  He  sends  his  mes- 
sengers to  snatch  you  from  destruction,  and  bring  you  to 
where  you  may  find  deliverance,  safety,  and  everlasting 
life.  He  warns  you  faithfully.  He  warns  you  in  his 
Word — here  stand  the  burning  characters,  like  those  upon 
the  palace  wall  of  old ;  and  we  need  no  interpreter  to  tell 
their  meaning — it  is  plain  to  us  all.  He  warns  you  in  his 
providence;  you  cannot  walk  abroad  but  it  is  to  be  gazed 
upon  in  some  form  or  other.     And  He  warns  us  all, 
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whether  temperate  or  intemperate,  so  that  we  may  be 
delivered  from  the  temptations  to  which  we  are  exposed, 
and  may  choose  the  portion  of  everlasting  life.  And  He 
is  warrdng  us  always;  it  is  not  at  one  time  only,  but  we 
cannot  escape  from  it  if  we  would;  it  follows  us  through 
life,  so  that  if  we  will  be  lost,  it  shall  be  manifestly  our 
own  doing,  and  shall  lead  to  our  everlasting  self-condemna- 
tion. And  say  not,  the  warning  will  never  be  fulfilled 
because  it  is  delayed.  This  is  not  because  God  is  for- 
getful, but  because  He  is  merciful ;  it  shall  come  at  last, 
and  all  the  more  dreadful  for  the  neglect  or  abuse  with 
which  we  have  regarded  it;  for,  "he  that,  being  often 
reproved,  hardeneth  his  neck,  shall  suddenly  be  destroyed, 
and  that  without  remedy."  Listen  then  to  the  warning, 
and  escape  for  thy  life,  lest  thou  be  consumed. 

And  there  is  another  thought  suggested  here,  and  that 
is,  BO  NOT  BE  CONTENT  TO  GO  OUT  ALONE,  TAKE  OTHERS 
WITH  YOU.  Lot  was  to  take  his  family ;  and  so  gather 
around  you  all  you  can,  and  seek  their  deliverance  as 
well  as  your  own.  You  should  do  this,  apart  jBi-om  any 
special  claims  they  may  have  upon  joii^from  the  mere 
remembrance  of  tlieir  Immanity — that  they  are  a  part  of 
the  same  human  family  with  yourselves,  and  exposed  to 
such  danger;  save  them  if  you  can.  Never  mind  if  their 
skins  are  not  the  same  colour  as  yours,  and  if  they  do 
not  speak  your  language,  if  their  costume  and  customs 
are  all  different  to  yours,  if  you  never  saw  them  before, 
and  may  never  see  them  again — never  mind,  save  them 
if  you  can.  Pluck  them  as  brands  from  the  burnhig, 
God  may  lay  hold  ot  them,  and,  kindled  with  fire  from 
heaven,  they  shall  be  burning  torches  in  his  hand,  to 
light  the  way  for  thousands,  from  mtemperance  and  s!n, 
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to  salvation  and  everlasting  life.  TJien  there  are  your 
feUoio-coiintrymen  and  felloic-citizens^  those  who  are  liter- 
ally your  neighbours,  are  living  by  your  side,  tell  out  the 
warning  to  them,  and  gather  them  around  you,  and  save 
them  if  you  can.  They  may  call  you  an  enthusiast,  heed 
it  not ;  it  only  shows  there  is  so  much  the  more  need  for 
tlie  warning,  that  they  do  not  see  their  danger.  The 
late  Rowland  Hill  was  once  preaching  in  a  certain  place, 
and  he  said,  "  Because  I  am  in  earnest,  men  call  me  an 
enthusiast."  "When  I  first  came  into  this  part  of  the 
countiy,"  he  said,  "  I  was  walking  on  yonder  hill,  and 
I  saw  a  gravel  pit  fall  in,  and  bury  three  human 
beings  alive.  I  lifted  up  my  voice,  so  that  I  was 
heard  a  mile  oif,  and  men  came  to  their  help,  and  saved 
two.  No  one  called  me  an  enthusiast,  then ;  and  when 
I  see  eternal  destruction  ready  to  fall  on  poor  sinners 
and  bury  their  souls  alive,  shall  I  be  called  an  enthusiast, 
now?"  Ko,  we  say  to  the  man  whose  whole  soul  is 
engaged  in  this  work  of  snatching  men  from  intemper- 
ance, and  making  them  sober;  and  what  if  they  do  in- 
deed ;  better  be  called  an  enthusiast,  now,  by  your  fellow- 
men,  for  attempting  to  save  them,  than  to  be  condemned, 
at  last,  alike  by  yourselves,  your  feUow-men,  and  God, 
for  allowing  them  to  perish.  It  is  an  old  charge  this, 
and  we  can  say,  in  reply  to  it,  what  was  said  by  one  of 
old,  "  Whether  we  be  beside  ourselves,  it  is  to  God ;  or 
whether  we  be  sober,  it  is  for  your  cause."  And  then 
there  ai'e  others  who,  as  we  have  already  shown,  have 
special  claims  upon  you,  and  whom  we  may  be  permitted 
to  mention  again,  in  this  connection.  There  are  those 
ichom  ^erha])s  you  have  led  astray.  Or  they  may  have 
gone  beyond  your  reach,  but  there  are  their  children,  or 
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tliose  whom  they  have  led  astray.     You  may  never  be 
able  to  undo  all  you  have  thus  done,  but  do  all  you  can 
towards  it.     And  if  they  are  altogether  beyond  your 
power,  then  seek  others,  that  if  some  may  have  to  curse 
you  for  having  led  them  wrong,  still  more  may  have  to 
bless  you  for  having  led  them  right.     No  man  can  say 
how  far  his  influence  may  have  extended  beyond  his 
control,  before  he  was  brought  to  a  sense  of  his  duty ;  and 
let  every  man,  therefore,  do  all  he  possibly  can  afterward, 
that,  if  possible,  he  may  be  enabled  to  counteract  its 
tendency  and  atone  for  its  power.    And  there  are  others 
whom  you  ought  to  be  specially  anxious  to  bring  with 
you.     ThosBj  for  instance^  ivho  have  not  yet  yielded  to  the 
fatal  spell.     They  have  scarcely  tasted  the  draught;  so 
far  as  they  are  concerned,  their  blood  is  pure,  then*  hearts 
are  bounding  in  all  the  freshness  of  youth,  their  brows 
are  bright  and  clear,  and  have  not  yet  had  their  beauty 
branded  out  of  them.    Oh,  take  them,  gather  them  around 
you,  and  save  them  from  the  fate  into  which  thousands 
of  others,  once  as  beautiful,  have  fallen.     And  then  there 
are  others  who  are  mare  than  usually  promising^  not 
fashioned,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  common  mould,  from 
whose  soul  the  brightness  of  the  divinity  within  flashes 
bright,  w"ho  must  be  angels;  if  they  are  saved,  they  may 
be  holy  ones,  among  the  noblest  of  all  created  beings; 
but  if  they  remain,  they  must  be  fallen  ones,  the  lowest 
of  all.    Oh,  save  them  if  you  may,  and  seek  divine  help  to 
give  you  all  the  courage,  and  patience,  and  love,  and 
power  you  may  need  to  enable  you  to  do  so.     And  then 
there  are  others  that  we  need  not  name,  but  take  with  you 
all  you  can.     You  shall  have  a  glorious  reward.     They 
that  turn  many  to  righteousness  shall  shine  a&  the  stars 
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in  tlie  kingdom  of  God.  There  shall  be  a  reward  in  the 
glad  consciousness  of  having  done  your  duty ;  a  reward 
in  witnessing  the  blessed  results  with  which  God  shall 
graciously  crown  your  efforts;  a  reward  in  receiving 
the  everlasting  thanks  and  blessings  of  those  whom  you 
have  thus  saved.  And  if  men  reward  their  fellow-man, 
who  snatches  his  brother  from  death,  and  if  "  there  is  joy 
in  the  presence  of  the  angels  of  God  over  one  sinner  that 
repenteth,"  and  if  the  Saviour  who  died  for  us  is  well- 
pleased  when  we  are  thus  the  saviours  one  of  another — 
and  we  know  it  is  so — then  go  forth  in  your  glorious 
work,  and  may  God  be  with  you,  and  bless  you  in  attend- 
ing to  it. 

Then,  thirdly,  beyond  and  above  this  plain  of  Absti- 
nence, there  is  the  mountain  of  Keligion.  We  have 
called  you  out  from  the  city  to  the  plain,  and  we  hope 
all  are  anxious  to  come  so  far,  and  bring  all  they  can 
with  them ;  and  now  we  say,  in  the  language  of  this  part 
of  the  text,  "Stay  not  in  all  the  plain;  escape  to  the 
mountain,  lest  thou  be  consumed."  Do  not  stay  too  near 
that  terrible  whirlpool,  or  you  may  be  drawn  into  its 
destruction,,  though  not  living  within  its  boundaries. 
From  the  eity  to  the  plain^  and  from  the  plain  to  the 
mountain^  must  be  your  cry.  It  is  not  enough  for  you,  as 
immortal  beings,  to  be  free  from  intemperance — abstinence 
will  save  you  from  that ;  but  it  cannot  bestow  upon  you 
the  infinitely  higher  blessings  of  religion,  and  it  is  to  that, 
therefore,  we  would  now  turn  for  a  moment,  that  as  we 
would  fain  hope  we  are  all  ready  to  take  the  one  step,  so 
we  may  all  be  anxious  to  take  the  other. 

And  the  first  thought  that  occurs  to  us  here  is  that, 
looking  upon  man  as  a  spiritual  and  immortal  being, 
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WHATEVER  IS  DONE  SHORT  OF  THIS,  WILL  BE  MOSTLY 
BUT  OF  A  NEGATIVE  CHARACTER.  Call  the  mOUnt  as 
we  maj,  if  we  regard  it  as  the  Church,  the  cit  j  of  God  ; 
then  there  is  that  other  place,  the  city  of  the  devil.  Look 
upon  the  three,  if  you  will,  as  answering  somewhat  to 
the  states  of  heaven,  earth,  and  hell.  Then,  suppose  a 
man  to  dwell  in  the  middle  state  of  these  tliree,  and  you 
rejoice  that  he  does  not  dwell  in  the  city  of  Satan,  where 
he  must  be  lost;  but  you  regret  that  he  does  not  dwell  in 
the  city  of  God,  where  alone  he  can  be  saved.  True,  he  is 
not  in  the  state  that  represents  hell  upon  earth,  but 
neither  is  he  in  that  which  represents  heaven  upon  earth; 
he  is  but  in  the  middle  state,  betwixt  the  two ;  and  the 
fear  is,  looking  at  all  we  know  of  the  case,  and  remember- 
ing that  there  can  be  no  neutral  place  at  last,  that  he  may 
ultimately  fall  to  the  one  rather  than  rise  to  the  other. 
We  know  there  are  some  who  are  not  far  from  the  king- 
dom of  God,  who  are  never  within  its  gates ;  that  there 
is  a  by-way  from  the  very  threshold  of  glory,  down  to 
endless  woe ;  and  that  many  shall  be  knocking  at  the 
gates  of  heaven  at  last,  to  whom  the  Saviour  shall  say,  I 
never  knew  you.  Our  Saviour,  as  it  seems  to  me,  illus- 
trates this  point  in  the  case  of  the  man  out  of  whom  the 
evil  spirit  departed,  and  he  was  free  from  his  power  for 
some  time,  but  afterwards  the  evil  spirit  returned,  and 
the  end  was  worse  than  the  beginning.  What  was 
needed  was  not  only  that  the  evil  spirit  should  be  absent 
from  the  man,  but  that  the  Spirit  of  God  should  have 
taken  possession  of  the  soul,  and  then,  when  the  enemy 
had  come  in  like  a  flood,  the  Spirit  should  have  lifted  a 
standard  against  him.  And  here,  perhaps,  is  where  the 
Church  and  earnest  and  zealous  temperance  reformers 
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may  both  have  failed  sometimes  of  their  high  privilege : 
the  one  has  regarded  it  as  his  sole  work  to  cast  out  the 
evil  spirit,  and  the  other  his  sole  work  to  bring  do"s\Ti  the 
Holy  Spirit;  but  should  not  both  have  done  hoth?  That 
is  the  man,  surely,  for  doing  God's  work  in  this  world, 
who  can  cast  out  the  evil  spirit,  and  bring  do^vn  the 
-Spirit  of  God  to  fill  his  place,  at  the  same  time ;  so  that 
the  man  shall  not  only  cease  to  be  a  maniac  and  be  made 
a  sane  man,  but  shall  be  made  a  disciple  of  Christ  and 
an  heir  of  glory  too.  We  must  remember,  again,  that 
all  that  are  not  with  the  Saviour  are  against  him,  and 
therefore  we  say  again,  Come  out  of  the  city,  but  stay 
not  in  all  the  plain;  escape  for  thy  life,  lest  thou  be  con- 
sumed. 

And  let  it  be  thought  of,  too,  that  if  THE  PLAIN  IS 
NOT  THE   MOUNTAIN,  IT  IS  THE  TVAY  TO  IT.      Every  One 

who  would  go  from  the  city  to  the  mountain,  must  pass 
over  it.  If  Temperance  is  not  Religion,  she  is  the  hand- 
maid to  her,  and  has  brought  thousands  to  share  in  her 
blessings,  and  shall  bring  thousands  more.  We  do  not 
despise  John  the  Baptist  because  he  is  not  the  Messiah, 
any  more  than  the  morning  star  because  It  is  not  the  sun; 
he  tells  us  he  is  not  the  Saviour,  but  he  says,  "  I  am 
the  voice  of  one  crying  In  the  wilderness,  Make  straight 
the  way  of  the  Lord,"  and  that  is  the  true  relation 
that  temperance  sustains  to  Christianity.  If  the  pro- 
digal's means  had  lasted,  he  would  have  drunk  him- 
self to  death.  In  all  probability,  without  any  thought 
of  returning  home ;  but  it  was  when  abstinence  was 
forced  upon  him — and  a  man  may  be  thankful  if  it  comes 
thus  rather  than  not  at  all — it  was  then  that  he  said,  "  I 
will  arise   and  go  to  my  father,"  and  that  he  did  arise 
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and  go,  and  was  blessed  again  ia  his  father's  forgive- 
ness and  love.  And  it  has  been  so  in  thousands  of  cases 
that  temperance  has  prepared  the  way  for  religion,  and 
a  man's  abstinence  from  intoxicating  di'ink  has  been  the 
first  step  towards  heaven.  Away  from  the  city,  then,  to 
the  plain,  and  then  from  the  plain  to  the  mountain,  and 
so  shall  you  be  blessed  in  body  and  soul,  in  time  and  for 
evermore. 

Go  to  that  mount,  then,  and  your  whole  course  out 
from  the  dark  depths  of  that  city  shall  be  upward.  At 
every  fresh  attainment  you  will  be  rising  higher ;  and  as 
you  press  forward,  your  strength  shall  be  renewed,  till 
at  last  you  shall  be  borne  up  into  His  presence,  where 
there  is  fulness  of  joy,  and  to  His  right  hand,  where  there 
are  pleasures  for  evermore.  There  may  be  those  who 
may  be  ready  to  say.  Yes ;  but  look  there,  and  see  what 
took  place  with  Lot,  and  the  miserable,  awful  de- 
gradation to  which  he  fell.  And  we  should  say,  in 
reply.  Yes,  but  that  only  serves  to  give  point  and  power  to 
the  warning ;  for  what  was  it  the  devil  made  use  of  to 
bring  about  that  shame,  and  to  curse  the  mount  ?  it  was 
just  that  drunkenness  from  which  we  would  pray  that 
you  may  flee  as  far  as  this  world  will  let  you.  You 
would  not  refuse  to  dwell  in  Paradise  if  you  might, 
because  the  serpent  once  crept  into  it  and  withered  its 
beauty,  and  destroyed  those  whom  God  had  set  over  it ; 
and  so  do  not  refuse  to  go  to  the  mount  of  God's  Church 
— the  noblest  place  in  this  world — because  the  same  de- 
ceiver has  sometimes  sought  to  blast  that  beauty  which 
nevertheless  he  cannot  destroy,  but  which  shall  some  day 
beam  abroad  from  that  mountain  over  all  the  earth,  and 
fill  the  world  ^vith  joy  and  praise.     The  fact  is,  that  there 
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is  less  and  less  fear  of  the  evUs  that  have  sprung  from 
this  evil  in  the  Church,  every  day  we  live,  as  the  principles 
of  temperance  are  spreading,  and  shall  spread.  Come 
to  it,  then ;  come  to  the  mount  of  God's  house ;  come 
and  drink  of  the  waters  of  everlasting  life.  Come,  for 
"  the  Spirit  and  the  Bride  say.  Come  :  and  let  him  that 
heareth  say,  Come ;  and  let  him  that  is  athirst,  come ; 
and  whosoever  will,  let  him  take  the  waters  of  life  freely." 
Come  to  the  Saviour,  who  is  waiting  to  be  gracious,  and 
who  will  Mess  you  with  his  everlasting  portion.  Come 
to  the  thi'one  of  grace,  where  you  shall  find  grace  for 
your  heritage  in  this  world,  and  glory  in  the  world  to 
come.  Come  to  the  cross,  where  you  shall  be  redeemed, 
cleansed,  and  saved  for  ever.  Come  to  the  people  of 
God,  that  you  may  be  one  with  them  in  their  fellowship, 
and  so  shall  you  be  becoming  meet  for  their  fellowship 
above.  Away,  then,  from  that  city  out  to  the  plain,  and 
then  from  the  plain  away  to  the  mountain.  "  Escape  for 
thy  life :  look  not  behind  thee,  neither  stay  thou  in  all  the 
plain;  escape  to  the  mountain,  lest  thou  be  consumed." 


ANCIENT  AND  MODERN 
HIGH    PLACES    OF    IDOLATRY. 

BY  THE  EEV.  ALEXANDER  WALLACE, 


"But  ths  high  places  were  kot  takejt  away.:  the  people 
still  sacrificed  and  burnt  incense  in  the  high  places." — 
2  Kings  xii,  3. 

The  attentive  reader  of  these  ancient  records  must  have 
been  struck  at  the  frequent  mention  that  is  made  of 
the  "  high  places,:'  and  the  evident  regret  of  the  writer, 
Avhen  truth  compelled  him  to  afBrm,  that  they  "  were 
not  taken  away." 

The  "high  places"  mentioned  in  the  text  and  else- 
where, were  sacred  spots  that  had  been  chosen  on  the 
slopes  or  "summits  of  hills,  where  altars  were  built  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Judea  to  the  gods  of  the  heathen.  These 
"  high  places  "  are  always  referred  to  in  the  sacred  nar- 
rative by  way  of  condemnation  and  regret.  I  shall 
endeavour  to  illustrate  some  points  of  resemblance  be- 
tween these  "  high  places  "  of  ancient  times  and  what  may 
be  termed,  so  far  as  our  national  sin  is  concerned,  the 
modem  "  high  places  "  of  our  country.  I  refer,  of  course, 
to  the  prevalent  vice  of  our  land,  intemperance,  and  the 
many  temples  or  licensed  houses,  which  are  the  idolatrous 
"  high  places  "  of  modern  times,  and  where  it  may  be 
affirmed,  in  the  language  of  the  text,  "  the  people  still 
No.  9, 
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sacrifice  and  burn  incense."  The  ancient  "  high  places  " 
were  so  called,  from  the  elevated  position  which  they 
occupied  on  the  hills  of  Judea ;  and  if,  in  the  great  ma- 
jority of  cases,  our  public-houses,  or  dram-shops,  might, 
indeed,  more  appropriately  be  called,  low  places,  because 
very  frequently  the  scene  of  all  that  is  low  and  grovelling 
in  the  baser  nature  of  man  when  excited  by  drink,  still 
it  holds  true  that,  in  point  of  pre-eminence  as  a  modem 
agency  in  the  production  of  crime,  and  pauperism,  and 
disease,  and  ignorance,  and  personal,  and  domestic,  and 
social  misery,  they  may  be,  not  at  all  inaptly,  termed 
the  "high  places"  of  iniquity  in  the  present  day.  I 
need  scarcely  say,  that  I  speak  more  of  a  system — a 
system,  in  every  shape,  and  form,  and  feature  of  it, 
bad — than  of  individuals  connected  with  it ;  and  I  shall 
endeavour  to  keep  these  out  of  view  altogether  in 
speaking  to-night  of  the  "high  places"  of  sin.  Look- 
ing at  that  system  as  it  exists  amongst  us,  and  the  many 
fearful  evils  which  spring  from  it,  I  hear  the  voice  of 
God's  truth,  the  voice  of  injured  thousands,  saying, 
"  Cry  aloud,  and  spare  not."  I  feel  assured  that  you  Avill 
all  clearly  understand  me  when  I  call  your  attention  to 
the  following  points  of  resemblance  between  the  ancient 
and  modern  "  high  places'"  of  idolatry. 

The  "  high  places  "  of  ancient  times  were  very  nume- 
rous in  the  kingdom  of  Judah — they  were  a  foul  blot  upon 
the  nation — they  were  most  dishonouring  to  God — they 
were  supported  at  a  vast  expense — they  were  snares  to 
the  people — they  were  a  mighty  hinderance  to  all  social 
and  religious  progress. 

I.  The  "high  places"  were  very  numerous  throughout 
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,he  land  of  Judea.  "  The  people  built  them  images  and 
groves  on  every  high  hill,  and  under  every  green  tree." 
This  holds  but  too  true  as  regards  the  number  of  our 
public-houses.  Many  of  you  lately  examined  two  large 
maps.  One  of  these  represented  by  so  many  deep  red 
marks  the  number  of  public-houses  m  our  city,  and  the 
other  was  the  moral  gauge,  in  this  i^espect,  of  our  Scottish 
capital.  Kearly  seventeen  hundi-ed  of  these  foul  blots 
stain  the  fair  face  of  our  city.  Not  fer  from  where  we 
are  convened  to-night,  in  the  course  of  a  walk  of  ten 
minutes,  you  may  count  no  fewer  than  one  hundred  and 
thirty  of  these  houses.  In  not  a  few  instances  they  are 
set  down  closely  together  In  the  very  poorest  localities, 
where  the  inhabitants  are  least  able,  from  educational 
influences  or  from  moral  restraint,  to  resist  the  tempta- 
tions which  they  present.  It  is  rnvai'lably  the  case,  that 
the  poorer  the  locality  is  in  every  respect,  the  greater  is 
the  number  of  the  "high  places"  of  sin;  as  if  the  wretch- 
edness of  a  district  were  the  sole  ground  on  which  appli- 
cation for  licences  is  gi-anted.  It  is  utterly  appalling,  it 
is  heartrending  to  have  to  count  public-houses  by  scores 
and  by  dozens,  and  not  seldom  three  and  four  closely 
packed  together,  in  the  midst  of  dirt,  and  rags,  and  squalor, 
and  neglected  children — many,  very  many  of  whom  perish 
in  infancy ;  or,  I'ather  let  me  say,  are  taken  up  in  the 
mercy  of  God,  through  this  scorehing  baptism  of  "  fire- 
water," into  the  bosom  of  the  Good  Shepherd.  The 
words  of  the  poet  are  still  tnie : — 

"  Pass  where  we  may,  through  city  or  through  town, 
Village  or  hamlet,  of  this  merry  land, 
Though  lean  and  beggar'd,  every  twentieth  pace 
Conducts  th'  unguarded  nose  to  such  a  whiff 
Of  stale  debaucii,  forth  issuing  from  the  sties 
Which  Law  has  liceosed,  as  makes  Temperance  reeL" 
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This  may  seem  to  some  strong  language,  and  yet  these 
are  the  words  uttered  nearly  a  century  ago  by  that 
gentlest  of  all  men,  and  one  of  our  most  Christian 
poets,  William  Cowper. 

Pass  down  from  the  castled  crag  of  Edinburgh  to  the 
ancient  palace  at  the  other  end  of  that  great  thorough- 
fare, and  you  walk  between  nearly  one  hundred  whisky- 
shops.  Take  our  own  Gallowgate,  and  we  find  a  similar, 
if  not  even  a  worse  state  of  things.  The  maps  to  which  I 
have  referred,  dotted  all  over  with  plague  spots,  were  like 
the  prophet's  roll — ^from  top  to  bottom  "  full  of  lamenta- 
tion and  woe."  And  yet,  strange  to  say,  there  are  some 
who  think  that  these  houses  should  be  largely  increased, 
and  that  it  is  a  wrong  step  to  diminish  them.  There 
are  some  who  would  even  remove  all  restriction  whatever 
from  them,  and  who  would  declare  the  traffic  as  free  as 
any  other.  Those  who  are  engaged  in  it  know  better ; 
for  in  a  document  which  they  issued  a  few  years  ago 
they  frankly  admit,  that  "  to  throw  open  the  trade  would 
be  to  throw  open  the  flood-gates  of  vice  and  drunken- 
ness." 

Every  "  high  place "  in  ancient  times  that  was  re- 
moved was  a  centre  of  evil  influence,  of  temptation  to  the 
people,  cut  off";  and  so  is  it  when  such  a  public  sentiment 
is  produced  as  that  this,  and  that,  and  the  other  dram- 
shop is  shut  up.  These  are  so  many  shells  (to  employ 
a  military  phrase)  filled  with  deadly  and  explosive  ma- 
terials in  the  very  heart  of  our  city ;  and  when  we  can 
draw  off  the  evil  by  withdrawing  the  licences,  and  by 
supplying  the  people  at  the  same  time  with  more  rational 
means  of  enjoyment — and  we  must  never  overlook  this 
— we  are  doing,  in  a  moral  poiat  of  view,  for  society  at 
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large,  what  the  brave  English  sailor  did,  in  the  late  war, 
for  his  ship  and  his  comrades,  when  he  rushed  forward 
and  lifted  in  his  hands  the  whizzing  shell,  and  flimg  it, 
ere  it  burst,  over  the  bulwarks  into  the  deep,  deep  sea. 

II.  The  ancient  "  high  places  "  were  a  foul  blot  upon 
the  national  character  of  Judah.  They  were  sad 
proofs  of  national  degeneracy  and  religious  declension. 
Every  high  hill  and  every  grove  were  associated  with 
heathen  idolatry,  and  the  strange  fire  that  was  kindled 
in  honour  of  heathen  gods,  testified  against  the  deep 
revolt  of  the  nation  from  their  fathers'  God.  Is  not 
slavery  a  foul  blot  upon  the  American  Republic  ?  And 
is  our  drmking  system  not  a  foul  blot  upon  our  country  ? 
We  have  become  long  ago  proverbial  among  the  nations 
of  the  earth  for  oiu'  drinking  habits.  Oh,  my  country ! 
look  at  thy  villages  and  cities  teeming  with  the  chartered 
temples  of  misery  and  crime  !  What  an  incubus  arovmd 
thy  neck  are  these !  What  a  blot  upon  thy  fair  fame  ! 
Land  where  the  battle  of  freedom  was  fought  and  won ; 
laud  of  Knox ;  of  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant, 
where  the  blood  of  martyrs  stained  the  heather ;  and 
that  blood  was  the  seed  of  our  stately  tree  of  freedom 
under  which  we  now  sit,  "none  daring  to  make  us 
afraid;"  and  thou  art  dragged  down,  laid  prostrate 
and  bleeding,  robbed  of  everything  which  constitutes 
true  moral  greatness,  by  an  enemy  cherished  within  thy 
bosom,  and  which  has  wrought  thee  more  harm  than 
the  sword  of  foeman  has  ever  done  !  Scotland,  reli- 
gious, liberty-loving  Scotland,  is  pointed  to  as  one  of 
the  most  drunken  nations  upon  the  face  of  the  earth. 
"  Shake  thyself  from  the  dust !  loose  thyself  from  the 
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bands  of  thy  neck,  O  captive  daughter  of  Zlon !     For 
thus  saith  the  Lord,  Ye  have  sold  yourselves  for  nought." 

ni.  The  "  high  places "  were  most  dishonouring  to 
God.  Nothing  could  be  more  so.  x\fter  all  that  had 
been  done  for  His  people,  they  turned  from  Him,  and 
served  other  gods.  And  what,  I  ask  you,  is  there 
amongst  us  which,  upon  the  whole,  does  more  dishonour 
to  God,  to  His  religion,  to  His  day,  to  His  com- 
mands, than  our  modern  "high  places?"  What  more 
ruinous  to  the  soul,  more  debasing  to  the  intellect? 
what  gives  greater  scope  to  profanity  in  speech  and 
action  than  the  love  of  strong  drink?  And  where  do 
we  see  more  dishonour  done  to  God  in  all  these  respects 
than  In  our  whisky  shops.  Take  almost  any  re- 
cent case  of  murder  that  figures  in  the  annals  of 
Scottish  crime,  and  you  will  find  that  the  public-house 
plays  a  prominent  part  in  these  deeds  of  blood.  What 
abominations  in  language  and  action  are  daily  sent  forth 
from  the  dram-shop,  tainting  the  very  atmosphere,  and 
vexing  the  ear  of  night !  Our  national  vice  has  polluted 
the  sanctuary  of  God,  desecrated  His  day,  thinned  the 
membership  of  the  Christian  Church,  paralysed  her 
energies,  deadened  her  piety,  weakened  her  resources, 
and  brought  reproach  upon  the  Christian  name !  It 
has  invaded  the  pulpit  and  the  pew,  and  there  have  the 
mighty  fallen ! 

On  the  evening  of  Sabbath,  22nd  November,  1846, 
there  were  thirteen  hundred  public-houses  open  in  this 
city  for  the  sale  of  liquor.  On  the  evening  of  29th 
October,  1848,  being  the  Communion  Sabbath,  there 
were   eleven  hundred  public-houses  open  between  the 
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hours  of  six  and  ten  o'clock.  On  the  first  Sabbath  of 
March,  1853,  upwards  o^  forty -two  thousand  Villi's,  were 
made  to  the  open  public-houses  in  Edinburgh,  and  of 
these  visits  nearly  eight  thousand  were  made  hy  children' 
under  fourteen  years  of  age  I  How  dishonouring  was 
all  this  to  the  God  of  the  Sabbath,  and  to  a  land  bearing 
a  Christian  name !  Happily  this  state  of  things  has 
passed  away  since  a  recent  restrictive  act  has  come 
into  operation,  and  Scotland  has  enjoyed  quieter  Sab- 
baths; and,  gainsay  it  who  will,  di-unkenness  and  crime 
have  been  greatly  diminished.  And  yet,  notwithstanding 
all  this,  there  are  not  a  few  who  are  anxious  to  restore  the 
fonner  state  of  matters — if  they  could.  I  greatly  mistake 
the  religious  and  patriotic  sentiment  of  this  country,  if  it 
will  ever  submit  to  see  the  Sabbath  and  the  God  of  the 
Sabbath  dishonoured  as  they  were  by  open  dram-shops 
in  full  blast  on  that  day.  No  !  We  must  retain  all  we 
have  got  of  restriction  already,  and  press  on  vigorously 
for  more. 

IV.  The  "high  places"  were  supported  at  avast  expense 
to  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Judah.  "  The  people  sacrificed 
and  burnt  incense  still  in  the  high  places."  They  did  so, 
we  have  every  reason  to  believe,  at  a  great  expense. 
Mere  money  waste,  however,  was  the  least.  At  what 
an  expense  to  the  morals  and  the  spiritual  interests  of 
the  people  were  these  "  high  places  "  erected  and  kept 
up  for  idol-worship  !  But  no  figures  can  grasp  the 
enormous  cost  entailed  upon  this  nation  by  the  "  high 
places  "  of  modern  times.  Oh  that  we  could  have  the 
money  that  is  spent  in  this  city  in  these  places  but  for 
one  year  for  charitable  objects!      We  would   be   put 
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in  possession  of  a  money-power  that  would  go  far  to 
provide  better  dwellings  for  the  poor;  build  schools  and 
endow  them ;  pour  the  light  of  knowledge  and  the  genial 
Warmth  of  comfort  into  our  wretched  wynds  and  dingy- 
closes  ;  raise  mission  churches  |  give  clothing  to  thousands 
who  would  be  glad  to  fill  them ;  open  Sabbath-schools, 
and  bring  in  neglected  waifs  of  children ;  furnish  a  free 
library  to  our  toiling  artizans ;  add  two  or  more  indus- 
trial schools  to  those  we  already  possess ;  and  greatly 
improve  the  sanitary,  social,  and  religious  condition  of 
our  city.  Oh  that  the  money  spent  in  drink  amongst  us 
could  be  turned  into  such  channels  as  these !  What  a 
change  would  be  the  result !  There  would  not  be  a 
starving,  ragged,  untaught,  uncared-for  child  from  the 
one  end  of  the  city  to  the  other.  What  a  power  would 
half  a  million  of  money  give  to  the  right  arm  of  bene- 
volent enterprise ;  and  I  believe  that  a  larger  sum 
than  this  is  expended  every  year  in  this  city  on 
intoxicating  drinks.  There  is  no  tax,  no  burden  that 
presses  so  heavily  upon  the  industrial  poor  of  this  coun- 
try as  this  self-imposed  tax.  Take  the  whole  country 
into  account,  and  the  cost  of  the  liquor,  to  go  no  farther 
than  this,  is  said  to  amount  to  some  sixty  or  seventy 
millions.  Then  there  is  the  time  lost,  the  work  lost,  the 
drain  upon  the  physical  and  mental  energies,  the  loss  of 
health,  and  character,  and  skill  to  labour:  and,  more 
than  all  this,  the  loss  of  family  peace  and  comfort,  the 
wreck  of  every  thing  that  is  worth  keeping,  the  loss  of 
lives — for  intemperance,  it  is  computed,  reaps  annually 
in  this  country  a  harvest  of  sixty  thousand  lives.  And 
then  think  of  the  poor  children  that  are  made  to  pass 
throu«:h  the  fires — children  who  have  never  known  the 
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sunshine  of  happy  childhood,  born  to  sorrow  at  the  very 
mouth  of  hell,  from  which  many  of  them  have  been  hap- 
pily snatched  by  Him  who  of  old  took  little  children 
up  in  His  arms  and  blessed  them.  During  the  past  year, 
upwards  of  six  thousand  children  died  in  this  city  under 
five  years  of  age ;  and  am  I  saying  too  much  when  I 
affirm,  that  the  brief  life-struggle  of  many  of  these  inno- 
cents lay  through  that  fiery  ordeal,  in  which  it  was  all 
but  impossible  that  infancy  and  childhood  could  live  ?  As 
a  city,  as  a  nation,  the  blood  of  the  innocents  will  be 
found  in  the  skirts  of  our  garments.  Ancient  Israel 
made  her  children  -pass  through  the  fires  of  Moloch :  our 
di'am-shops  are  the  Molochs  of  modern  times,  and  in  the 
fires  which  they  have  kindled,  how  many  children,  alas ! 
have  closed  their  brief  but  terrible  life's  struggle  ! 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  tell  you  how  much  the  pau- 
perism of  this  country  is  owing  to  drinking  habits.  Then 
there  is  the  cost  of  crime,  and  this  to  a  very  great  extent 
must  be  laid  at  the  door  of  om-  national  vice.  I  feel  lost, 
overwhelmed,  at  the  magnitude  of  this  evil.  The  rigid 
Btatician  may  give  us  figures  as  far  as  he  can,  and  pau- 
perism, and  crime,  and  disease,  will  charge  intemperance 
with  many  millions  more  in  addition  to  the  mere  cost  of 
the  liquor,  which,  had  it  been  poured  into  the  sea,  would 
have  been  far  better  for  the  country  th-an  having  it 
poured  into  its  brain.  But  there  is  a  cost  beyond  all 
this,  an  amount  of  suffering  beyond  all  this,  which  no 
figures  can  compute.  No  table  of  statistics,  however 
rigid,  can  grasp  within  the  wide  range  of  figures  the 
blighted  hopes,  the  broken  hearts,  the  crushed  spirits, 
the  desolated  homes,  the  ruined  souls,  which,  however 
little  they  may  bulk  in  the  calculation  of  some,  form  by 
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far  the  heaviest  part  of  the  loss,  and  cannot  be  over- 
looked by  the  Righteous  Judge  who  will  some  day  call 
to  account.  We  can  never  measure  the  cost  of  intem- 
perance in  bank-notes  or  in  gold — never.  There  are 
many  ways  of  looking  at  this  cost.  I  give  you  one.  Look 
at  that  timid,  pale-faced,  ill-clad,  trembling  mother,  who 
has  evidently  seen  better  days,  and  who  is  sadly  out  of 
her  element  now  that  she  stands  in  the  witness-box  of 
the  Police  Court.  She  has  a  baby  at  her  breast,  and 
another  child  at  her  feet.  Her  husband  is  in  the  dock. 
She  bears  the  marks  of  brutal  treatment  received  from 
him  when  under  the  influence  of  drink.  They  had  been 
a  happy  couple,  and  but  for  drink  they  would  be  so  still. 
She  and  her  eldest  child  most  unwillingly  bear  testimony 
against  him.  The  sad  facts  are  only  wrung  out  of  them, 
and  he  is  sent  sixty  days  to  prison.  Follow  that  woman 
to  her  wretched  dwelling,  where  she  has  borne  the 
burden  of  a  consuming  grief  for  many  days.  You 
find  three  children  just  recovering  from  severe  ill- 
ness, sitting  shivering  in  the  dead  of  winter  over  a  grate 
in  which  there  are  but  a  few  dying  embers.  One  of 
these  poor  children  is  crying  for  bread,  but  there  is  none 
to  give,  although  the  father  could  earn  one  guinea  every 
week.  He  "sacrificed  and  burnt  incense"  in  a  neigh- 
bouring "  high  place "  of  sin,  instead  of  spending  his 
earnings  for  the  good  of  his  family.  The  house  is  all 
but  empty.  There  is  something  worse  here — far  worse 
than  the  shadow  of  death.  Look  at  that  desolate  dwel- 
ling— the  father  in  prison,  the  broken-hearted  mother  in 
the  midst  of  sick  and  starving  childi'cn,  the  flaunting, 
flourishing  dram-shop  below — take  in  all  the  elements 
of  wretchedness,  and  where  are  the  figures  that  will  sum 
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up  all  these,  or  the  statistics  that  will  present  them  in 
their  true  colours  ? 

Go  to  auy  of  our  city  charities,  our  infirmary,  our 
night  asylum,  for  example,  and  you  will  have  another 
view  of  the  cost  of  intemperance.  But  of  all  our 
institutions  for  the  unfortunate  there  are  none,  per- 
haps, where  this  cost  is  seen  in  such  an  appalling  form 
as  in  our  lunatic  asylums,  where  you  see  it  in  various 
forms  of  madness,  which  in  very  many  cases  has  been 
produced  by  intemperate  habits.  In  such  cases  the 
demon  Drink  has  entered  the  presence-chamber  of  the 
soul,  and  banished  thence  not  only  all  purity  of  thought, 
all  lofty  aspirations,  but  all  connected  rational  thought 
itself.  I  might  furnish  you  Avitli  many  sad  cases.  Look  at 
that  young  man  sitting  there,  as  he  crouches  forward 
with  his  elbows  on  his  knees  and  his  head  leaning  on 
his  hands.  He  had  wealth  at  his  command,  and  a  good 
business  at  his  back,  and  a  high  social  standing ;  but  he 
took  to  drinking,  and  now  he  sits  before  you  a  poor 
maundering  idiot,  lost  to  his  friends,  lost  to  the  world, 
lost  to  society,  lost  to  himself.  He  cannot  link  two 
thoughts  coherently  together.  He  only  vegetates.  His 
life  is  more  that  of  a  plant  than  even  that  of  a  lower 
animal,  for  of  reason  he  has  none,  and  if  there  be  any- 
thing like  human  instincts,  these  are  all  gone,  and  the 
once  gay,  dissipated  young  man  of  fashion,  is  a  palsied, 
stricken,  mindless  creature,  a  living  wreck,  a  poor,  pith- 
less, hopeless  castaway,  drifted  down  on  the  whirling 
rapids  of  that  fast  life  which  he  called  pleasure  into  the 
calm  leeshore  of  an  asylum,  and  here,  or  in  some  similar 
haven,  will  he  bring  to  a  close  his  pitiful  life.  Alas ! 
there  is  now  less  purpose,  less  order,  less  pith  in  his 
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life,  than  in  that  of  the  canary  bird  which  sings  its 
joyful  song  in  his  room,  takes  its  food,  enjoys  its  life, 
goes  to  rest  when  weary,  and  rises  with  the  morning 
light,  for  he  can  do  neither.  In  another  apartment  a 
patient  lies  dying.  His  face  wears  a  horrible  expres- 
sion. Body  and  mind  are  an  utter  wreck  from  di'inking, 
and  for  years  he  has  been  pursued  with  terrible  delusions, 
escape  from  which  he  has  sought  by  repeated  and 
determined  attempts  on  his  own  life.  Some  terrible 
vision  of  horror  is  even  now  passing  through  his  brain, 
for  the  distortion  of  these  horrible  fancies  are  stamped 
upon  every  feature.  I  speak  to  him  of  the  love  of 
Christ,  who  will  not  "  break  the  bruised  reed,  nor  quench 
the  smoking  flax,"  but  this  name  only  deepens  the 
horror  of  the  dying  man,  and  the  only  words  I  can 
hear  are  faintly  murmured,  "I  crucified  Him,  I  crucified 
Him :  I  am  Judas ;  I  sold  my  Saviour  for  drink." 

There  are  not  a  few  to  be  found  in  our  asylums  who 
led  a  sober  life,  but  who  have  been  driven  thither  by 
the  intemperate  habits  of  others.  This  is  particularly 
the  case  with  wives  who  have  been  subjected  to  long- 
continued  ill-usage  from  drunken  husbands.  Then 
another  fearful  consideration  is,  that  drunkenness  on  the 
part  of  a  parent  is  not  confined  to  himself,  but  it  transmits 
a  tendency  to  the  same  vice  on  the  part  of  the  child.  In 
the  dark  and  gloomy  valleys  of  Switzerland,  amid  wild 
and  dreary  solitudes,  there  are  thousands  of  wretched 
creatures  to  be  found,  who  are  melancholy  living  abor- 
tions of  humanity,  sadly  defonned  in  body,  presenting 
a  most  hideous  and  revolting  appearance.  They  are 
looked  upon  as  beyond  the  pale  of  human  society.  We 
shudder  when  we  read  an  account  of  them.     But  there 
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is  an  evil  insidiously  and  constantly  at  work  amongst  our- 
selves, engendering  physical  disease  and  mental  debility, 
and  consequently  inevitable  predisposition  to  insanity, 
by  the  same  law  that  the  revolting  deformity  and  mental 
imbeciUty  are  spread  among  the  miserable  Cretins  from 
age  to  age. 

What  has  this  evil  not  done  ?  What  has  it  not  cost 
the  nation  ?  It  is  not  only  the  fruitful  source  of  crime, 
and  pauperism,  and  ignorance,  and  disease,  and  death — 
it  not  only  sports  with  blighted  affections,  broken  hearts, 
and  ruined  homes,  but  it  enters  the  lofty  dome  of 
thought,  and  casts  reason  down  from  her  throne — it 
rushes  directly  into  the  presence-chamber  of  the  soul, 
and  there,  more  than  any  other  agent,  does  it  deface  God's 
image.  In  estimating  the  cost  of  intemperance  we  must 
take  all  this  into  account,  and  when  we  do  so,  where  is 
the  system  of  idolatry  in  the  world,  even  the  most  costly 
and  cruel,  that  has  cost  more  than  our  own  modem  "  high 
places,"  where  the  people  still  sacrifice  and  bum  incense, 
— and  at  what  a  cost ! 

V.  The  ancient  "  high  places  "  were  so  many  snares 
to  the  people ;  and  so  are  the  temples  of  our  national 
vice  in  the  present  day.  So  long  as  these  ancient  "  high 
places  "  met  the  view  of  the  people  on  this  and  the  other 
rising  ground,  they  were  constantly  exposed  to  the  danger 
of  falling  into  idol-worship.  The  pious  kings  of  Judah 
were  therefore  careful  to  remove  these  snares ;  and  all 
their  attempts  in  this  direction  are  always  mentioned  to 
their  credit.  Very  many  of  our  public-houses — if  not 
all  of  them — are  set  up  for  the  express  purpose  of  en- 
snaring the  people.     In  many  parts  of  our  cities  they 
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are  so  thickly  planted  together,  and  they  present  such  a 
flashy  and  attractive  appearance,  shining  all  over  with 
the  glare  and  glitter  of  gas,  and  painting,  and  gilding, 
and  brightly-polished  measures,  contrasting  sadly  often- 
times with  the  wretched  appearance  of  those  who  enter 
them,  that  it  is  all  but  impossible  for  workmen  and  their 
wives  to  escape  temptation.  Every  thing  is  now  done 
which  perverted  ingenuity  can  do  to  render  these  places 
attractive,  even  though  it  should  be  in  the  way  of  minis- 
tering to  the  worst  passions  of  our  nature.  The  most 
favourable  position  is  chosen  for  that  great  gin-palace ; 
it  is  placed,  if  possible,  at  the  corner  of  a  great  thorough- 
fare, and  is  made  to  throw  its  attractions  into  every  one 
of  the  streets,  at  the  angles  of  which  it  has  been  placed. 
These  snares,  in  some  form  or  another,  are  so  numerous, 
that  it  is  next  to  impossible  for  the  unwary  youth,  or 
the  workman  exhausted  by  his  toil,  to  find  his  way  sober 
to  his  own  dwelling.  These  are  the  snares  of  Sa  tan  : — 
they  are — disguise  it  who  may.  There  they  are,  glaring 
all  around,  and  luring  many  to  ruin.  I  never  see  the 
young  of  either  sex  entering  them,  for  the  purpose  of 
spending  their  time  and  their  money,  but  T  remember  the 
words  of  Solomon,  when  he  describes  the  youth  as  "  going 
like  an  ox  to  the  slaughter,  as  a  fool  to  the  correction  of 
the  stocks,  as  a  bird  that  hasteth  to  the  snare,  and  he 
knoweth  not  that  it  is  for  his  life."  Would  any  other 
agency,  producing  the  same  amount  of  mischief,  be  tole- 
rated amongst  us  ?  No.  It  would  not  stand  the  popular 
outcry  that  would  be  raised  against  it.  We  have  appe- 
tite, and  custom,  and  vested  rights  and  interests,  as  they 
are  termed,  to  contend  against.  But  we  must  insist  that 
these  snares  shall  be  removed;    and  we  must  call  to 
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our  aid  every  legitimate  appliance  which  will  clear  our 
cities,  and  towns,  and  villages,  of  these  snares,  which  an 
English  judge,  when  speaking  of  them  lately,  termed 
"  moral  charnel-houses^  where  all  the  seeds  of  virtue  are 
consumed  in  the  excitement  of  intemperance,  and  crime 
itself  arrayed  in  the  hues  of  attraction  and  pleasure." 

VI.  The  ancient  "  high  places  "  were  a  great  hinder- 
ance  to  the  social  and  religious  progress  of  the  nation. 
When  the  sacred  wi'iters  mention  the  praiseworthy  efforts 
of  some  of  Judah's  reforming  and  pious  kings,  how  often 
do  they  thrust  in  the  words,  as  in  the  present  instance, 
with  deep  regret : — "  But  the  high  places  were  not  taken 
away."  There  they  stood,  a  formidable  barrier  to 
reform  of  every  kind ;  and  it  mattered  but  little  what 
might  be  done  for  the  improvement  of  the  people,  so 
long  as  these  hinderances  were  not  removed.  And  is  not 
this  true  of  our  modern  "high  places?"  Do  they  not 
meet  us  everysvhei-e,  the  legalised  hinderance  to  all  pro- 
gress, either  as  regards  the  social  or  the  religious  well- 
being  of  the  people  ?  This  is,  in  many  respects,  an  age 
of  progress — an  age  unrivalled  for  the  march  of  discovery 
and  invention,  for  benevolent  and  missionary  enterprise, 
for  powerful  aggressive  agencies  that  have  been  brought 
to  bear  upon  our  home  heathenism.  We  have  our 
industrial  schools,  our  mission  churches,  our  courses  of 
gratuitous  lectures  on  history,  science,  and  social  econo- 
mics, delivered  in  our  back  courts  and  alleys,  on  whose 
inhabitants  the  light  of  science  and  religion  never 
dawned  before;  we  have  our  sanitary  committees  and 
appliances  ;  we  have  cheap  and  useful  publications  issuing 
in  shoals  from  the  press — for  all  these  we  thank  God 
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and  take  courage  ;  and  we  will  not  say  in  a  querulous 
spirit  that  the  former  times  were  better  than  these. 
But  alas  !  notwithstanding  all  these  means  of  improve- 
ment, our  efforts  seem  at  times  all  but  hopeless — we 
appear  to  be  making  but  little  head-way;  for  if  we  are 
not  actually  beaten  back,  we  have,  at  least,  to  encounter 
everywhere  an  enemy  that  hinders  all  these  movements, 
and  thwarts  every  effort  for  good.  Wo  send  out  city 
missionaries  amongst  what  may  be  termed  our  outfield 
population,  and  they  come  back  and  tell  us  that  intem- 
perance is  one  of  the  most  formidable  obstructions  which 
they  have  to  encounter  in  their  walks  of  mercy,  and  that 
the  public-house  must  ever  be  regarded  as  at  open  war 
with  all  the  ministrations  of  the  pulpit,  and  all  the 
agencies  of  the  pew.  "  Let  Glasgow  flourish  by  the 
preaching  of  the  word,"  is  the  noble  motto  around  our 
civic  tree  ;  but  the  work  of  progress  seems  utterly  hope- 
less, so  long  as  the  "  high  places  "  of  iniquity  meet  us  at 
almost  every  step.  In  the  midst  of  these,  good  men,  in 
all  their  efforts  to  advance  the  weal  of  the  people,  seem 
but  "like  a  strong  swimmer  in  his  agony."  How  can 
this  city  flourish  in  that  "  righteousness  which  exalteth 
a  nation?"  how  can  we  make  progress  in  social  or  re- 
ligious well-being,  with  so  many  dram-shops  around  us, 
eveiy  one  of  which  is  a  heavy  downdrag  upon  all  efforts 
for  good,  which  the  wisest  and  the  best  can  put  forth? 
The  dram-shop,  so  long  as  it  holds  its  power  and  position 
as  a  "  high  place  "  of  iniquity,  is  more  than  a  match  for 
all  ministers,  missionaries,  churches,  and  sessions.  It 
can  laugh  at  all  the  efforts  of  the  pulpit  and  the  pew,  the 
platform  and  the  press.  What  are  lectures,  or  libraries, 
or  cheap  publications,  or  mechanics'  institutes,  or  sennons, 
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or  prayers,  to  It,  so  long  as  it  holds  Its  place,  continues 
to  be  frequented,  and  stands  forth  in  spite  of  all  our 
religious  efforts,  our  social  appliances  and  improvements, 
the  visible  embodiment  of  the  "devil,  the  world,  and  the 
flesh?"  The  dram-shop  system  is  all  this;  but  do  not 
despair.  The  devil  has  been  cast  out  long  ere  now. 
"  The  prey  has  been  taken  from  the  mighty,"  and  the 
captive  from  the  strong  one,  and  it  would  be  both  Aveak 
and  foolish  in  us  to  think  that  this  cannot  be  done  again. 

What  then  is  to  be  done  with  these  "  high  places?  " 
The  best  practical  answer  that  can  be  given  to  such  an 
important  inquiry  Is,  for  all  to  become  abstainers.  First 
of  all^  theHj  hring  the  weight  of  your  oicn  personal  absti- 
nence to  hear  ujjon  these  "  high  jAacesi^''  and  the  drhiking 
customs  of  society.  Give  no  countenance  either  to  the 
one  or  the  other.  This  is  what  you  can  all  do,  and  It  is 
the  first  step  towards  the  emancipation  of  our  land  from 
the  bondage  of  this  vice. 

I  urge  this  duty  upon  the  young,  as  they  would  avoid 
the  misery  of  a  drunkard's  life,  and  be  useful  in  their 
day  and  generation  in  promoting  the  best  interests  of 
their  country.  I  urge  this  duty  upon  parents,  for  the 
sake  of  the  young.  Father,  mother,  stay  thy  hand — 
for  the  love  of  God  and  thy  child,  stay  thy  hand !  Coax 
not  these  rosy  lips  to  dip  into  the  burning,  deadly  draught. 
Let  not  the  black  tooth  of  early  cravmg  eat  into  the  core 
of  that  innocent  nature.  Wilt  thou  press  the  serpent's 
sting  upon  that  young  heart?  Wilt  thou  coil  around 
him  a  brood  of  hissing  snakes,  and  cover  his  path  with 
the  shadow  of  death  ?  Then  coax  these  rosy  lips  to  sip 
from  the  sparkling  glass,  and  make  life's  young  blood 
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dauce  in  every  vein,  and — twenty  years  hence,  when 
thy  hairs  are  grey  with  grief,  behold,  with  a  bleeding 
heart,  and  through  burning  tears,  that  bright-eyed  boy, 
or  that  sunny-faced  girl,  like  a  violet  in  sunshine,  a 
wretched  waif.  Parents,  do  not  let  any  child  of  yours 
have  it  to  say  that  he  learned  his  drinking  habits  at  your 
table,  and  that  in  yielding  to  the  tempter  he  but  followed 
your  example. 

When  the  celebrated  Hannibal  was  nine  years  of  age, 
his  father,  Hamilcar,  took  him  to  an  altar,  and  placing 
his  sword  upon  it,  made  the  boy  kneel,  and  in  his  pre- 
sence swear  over  It  eternal  hostility  to  ancient  Rome. 
Here  is  a  lesson  for  us,  but  a  lesson  which  we  can  apply 
in  a  much  nobler  warfare.  Let  us  draw  forth  the  wann 
sympathies,  the  untainted  energies,  the  enthusiastic  eiforts 
of  the  young  in  this  cause,  and  bind  them  in  one  common 
feeling  of  opposition  to  our  country's  greatest  curse. 

I  urge  you  all  to  abstain,  if  not  for  your  own  sakes, 
at  least  for  the  sake  of  others,  and  your  example  will 
have  its  own  Influence  in  forming  that  public  opinion 
which  will  demand,  and  which  will  obtain,  restrictive  and 
prohibitory  enactments,  not  wrung  from  an  unprepared 
people  or  a  reluctant  parliament,  but  demanded  and 
backed  by  the  growing  sentiment  of  the  whole  country. 
Let  every  moral  influence^  and  every  ])Ossilile  legal  re- 
straint^ he  hrougJit  to  hear  iqwii  these  "  kigli  places  "  of 
our  times.  We  need  both  in  this  warfare — the  one  will 
be  powerless  without  the  other.  The  resistless  power  of 
moral  influence,  of  public  opinion,  must  embody  itself  in 
law,  and  an  enlightened  public  sentiment  cannot  fail  to 
give  efficiency  to  the  law  which  it  has  called  foi'th.  When 
law  has  public  sentiment  on  its  side,  the  result  will  never 
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be  reaction  and  defeat,  but  the  reverse.  One  restriction, 
one  triumpli,  will  lead  to  another.  Meanwhile  our  legis- 
lators, our  magistrates,  the  pulpit,  the  press,  and  the 
people,  must  do  battle  with  our  national  curse.  It  must 
be  put  down ;  and  by  the  united  energies  of  all,  and  the 
help  of  God,  this  will  be  done.  The  help  of  God !  Yes. 
Let  us  baptize  all  our  efforts  with  a  spirit  of  prayer. 
"  Heart  within  and  God  o'erhead."  This  is  our  sheet- 
anchor.  Luther  felt  the  need  of  this  at  the  Reformation. 
"  And  the  worm  Jacob  was  made  to  thresh  the  moun- 
tains." Dagon,  the  god  of  the  Philistines,  fell  maimed 
and  broken  before  his  own  shrine  when  he  was  confronted 
by  the  ark  of  the  Lord ;  and  the  giant  evil  against  which 
we  war,  will  only  be  brought  down  by  the  might  of  com- 
bined effort  and  earnest  prayer.  The  victory  is  coming. 
It  may  be  far  distant  "  down  the  dark  future,"  but  if, 
is  there :  and  as  we  gaze  and  listen,  the  shouts  of  vic- 
tory come  up  to  us  from  "glad  hearts  tln-ough  long 
generations ; "  and  the  joyous  tumult  of  these  we  in- 
terpret by  the  words  of  Scripture — "  0  thou  enemy, 
destructions  ai'e  come  to  a  pei-petual  end;  thou  hast 
destroyed  cities ;  their  memorial  is  perished  with  them." 
The  glorious  vision  of  that  happy  time  rises  before  us. 
Property,  intellect,  affection,  talent,  genius,  immortal 
souls,  redeemed  from  the  hand  of  the  spoiler — the  "high 
places  "  taken  away — our  country  free !  And  even  now, 
in  the  heat  of  the  conflict,  we  mingle  our  glad  anticipa- 
tions with  the  songs  of  those  who  shall  yet  triumph ;  and 
sharing  already  their  Joy,  though  we  should  not  live  to 
see  their  victory,  let  us  gird  ourselves  anew  to  the  con- 
test, believing  that  our  efforts  shall  give  poAver  to  the 
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last  blow  that  shall  lay  our  country's  greatest  enemy  in 
the  dust. 

I  cannot  dismiss  this  large  assembly  without  adding 
another  word.  Many  whom  I  now  address  may  never 
have  sacrificed  at  the  shrine  of  intemperance,  nor  "  burnt 
incense  "  In  these  "  high  places  "  of  modern  times,  but 
you  may  be  sacrificing  at  some  other  forbidden  shrine, 
you  may  be  serving  divers  lusts  and  pleasures  which 
war  against  the  soul.  "  Lay  aside  every  weight,  and  the 
sin  which  doth  most  easily  beset  you,"  whatever  that  sin 
may  be.  Live  up  to  the  great  end  for  which  you  have 
been  created.  Aim  at  nothing  short  of  your  own  per- 
sonal salvation,  your  deliverance  from  sin  and  all  its  con- 
sequences; for  what,  after  all,  is  any  external  reformation, 
if  we  are  not  new  creatures  in  Christ  Jesus  ?  Look  to 
Him  as  "  the  Lamb  of  God  that  taketh  away  the  sins  of 
the  world."  Let  the  sacrifice  which  ye  present,  in  re- 
turn for  His  love,  be  that  of  useful,  holy  lives — sanctified 
affections,  energies  purified,  directed,  and  sustained  by 
the  Holy  Spirit — a  constant  striving  against  sin,  a  daily 
walking  with  God.  This  is  the  only  living  worthy  of 
the  name,  embracing  the  highest  aims,  the  noblest  com- 
panionships, the  purest  enjoyments,  the  brightest  pros- 
pects, the  most  glorious  rewards.  The  way  of  self-denial 
and  purity,  is  the  way  of  usefulness  and  of  peace. 

"  Where'er  an  evil  passion  is  subdued, 
Or  virtue's  feeble  embers  fanned ;  vsrhere'er 
A  sin  is  heartily  abjured,  and  left; 
There  is  a  high  and  holy  place,  a  spot 
Of  sacred  light,  a  most  religious  fane. 
Where  happiness  descending  sits  and  smiles." 


N  E  H  E  M  I A  H  : 

A  STUDY  FOR   THE    MODERN  WORKER. 
BY  THE  EEV.  ALEXANDEK  HANNAY. 


"  I  AM  DOisrG  A  Great  Work." — NeHemiaJt  vi.  3. 

Nehemiah  occupies  a  conspicuous  place  among  the  great 
workers  of  the  world.  He  rendered  the  service  of  a 
patriot  to  his  nation.  "  In  troublous  times  "  he  built  the 
wall  of  Jerusalem,  knit  into  a  community  the  incoherent 
elements  of  which  the  returned  colony  in  Judea  was 
composed,  established  an  efficient  administration,  and 
commenced  a  new  historical  epoch.  This  was  no  small 
work.  He  met  with  a  vigorous  and  unscrupulons  oppo- 
sition in  the  interests  of  the  rival  colony  of  Samaria ; 
his  own  people,  on  whose  co-operation  he  depended, 
suffering  from  the  general  distress  which  anarchy  had 
bred,  and  harassed  by  the  exactions  of  their  rulers,  were 
as  men  without  hearts  Conspu'acy,  too,  dogged  his 
steps,  and,  foiled  in  its  attempts  to  impede  his  work,  laid 
plots  against  his  life.  But,  nothing  daunted,  he  lield  on 
his  way,  and  greatly  accomplished  his  great  undertaking. 
He  met  the  attacks  with  which  he  was  threatened  from 
without  with  a  front  of  preparation  and  energy,  which 
left  no  room  for  hope  in  the  breasts  of  his  enemies ;  he 
No.  10. 
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breathed  the  spirit  of  his  own  enthusiasm  into  the  sad 
hearts  of  his  people,  so  that  his  warriors  became  builders, 
and  his  builders  stood  equipped  for  war — every  one  with 
one  of  his  hands  working  in  the  work,  and  with  the  other 
hand  holding  a  weapon ;  with  a  rare,  prompt  sagacity, 
he  penetrated  the  pretences  of  his  enemies,  and,  in  the 
imperial  manner  of  a  natural  king,  trampled  out  the 
petty  intrigues  by  which  superseded  authorities  sought 
to  embarrass  him.  He  stands  in  history  the  very  type 
of  "  the  workman  who  needeth  not  to  be  ashamed.  " 

And  the  words  which  I  have  quoted  as  a  text  reveal 
to  us,  I  take  it,  to  some  extent,  the  secret  of  his  enthu- 
siasm, his  strength,  his  patience,  and  his  success.  He 
believed  that  it  was  a  great  work  to  which  he  had  put 
his  hand.  He  felt  that  it  was  a  work  worth  doing,  and 
worth  making  sacrifices  for — that  he  could  freely  devote 
to  it  his  best  years — that  it  was  a  work  in  which  he  could 
find  a  fitting  sphere  for  his  matured  powers,  and  which 
gave  him  opportunity  of  doing  a  man's  full  life-service 
to  his  nation  and  his  God.  In  this  conviction  were  the 
seeds  of  courage,  patience,  self-denial,  and  all  kinds  of 
endurance.  Doubtless  he  had  his  yearnings  after  repose 
like  other  men ;  he  may  at  times  have  been  chagrined, 
disappointed,  weary.  In  such  hours  the  question  may 
have  flitted  across  his  mind.  Why  should  I  toil  and  suffer 
here  in  conflict  with  unreasonable  men,  while  I  might 
hold  a  post  of  dignity  and  influence  in  the  Persian  Court? 
But  then,  in  such  hours  there  would  come  up  from  his 
inmost  soul  the  deep,  familiar  conviction,  "  I  am  doing  a 
great  work,"  and  his  chagrin,  and  disappointment,  and 
weariness,  and  hesitating  fidelity,  would  pass  away  like 
a  troubled,  momentary  dream.     Yes,  sirs,  the  energy, 
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the  patience,  the  vigilance,  the  ingenuity,  the  manliness 
of  Nehemiah's  practical  devotion,  were  in  no  small  mea- 
sure owing  to  his  deep  sense  of  the  greatness  of  the  work 
to  which  God  had  called  him. 

I  address  myself  to-night  to  my  fellow-workers  in 
the  temperance  cause ;  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  apply 
the  language  of  Nehemiah  to  our  undertaking — we 
are  doing  "  a  great  work."  Every  age  has  its  own  pecu- 
liar demand  upon  the  activities  of  the  pious  and  philan- 
thropic. In  Nehemiah's  time,  it  was  the  dictate  of  the 
highest  religious  affections  to  "  arise  and  build ;  "  it  was 
"  a  great  work  "  to  surround  Jerusalem  with  a  wall  of 
solid  masonry.  In  our  time,  God's  workers  are  enlisted 
mainly  for  a  spiritual  polemic ;  they  are  summoned  to 
warfare  with  ignorance,  error,  immorality,  and  irreli- 
gion ;  and  I  speak  advisedly,  and  with  my  eye  upon  the 
fact  that  it  is  the  tendency  of  all  men  to  magnify  their 
OAvn  elect  work,  and  to  under-estimate  that  of  others, 
when  I  say,  that  I  know  of  no  department  of  this  great 
warfare,  if  it  be  not  that  which  directly  aims,  through 
the  agency  of  the  gospel,  to  make  men  partakers  of  the 
divine  nature,  to  which  Nehemiah's  language  can  be 
with  gi'cater  propriety  applied,  than  that  over  which  the 
banner  of  temperance  floats.  Yes,  comrades,  ours  is 
"  a  great  work ;  "  and  it  has  seemed  to  me  not  unfitting 
that,  on  this  occasion,  met  as  we  are  many  of  us  in  this 
city,  to  review  the  work  of  the  past  year,  and  to  estimate 
tlie  demand  of  the  year  that  is  before  us,  I  should  seek 
to  nerve  myself  and  you  for  yet  more  earnest  and  more 
patient  endeavour  to  promote  it,  by  making  its  greatness 
the  theme  of  our  meditation  for  the  hour.     The  war  in 
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wliich  we  are  engaged  is  one  from  wliicli,  I  believe,  while 
we  live,  there  will  be  no  discharge ;  and  if  we  are  to  quit 
ourselves  like  men,  we  must  be  sustained  in  the  many 
dark  hours  through  which  the  conflict  will  have  to  be 
carried  on,  by  the  conviction  that  we  are  doing  "  a  great 
work."  These,  then,  are  the  topics  on  which  I  have  to 
address  you.  First,  The  greatness  of  our  work,  and 
Secondly,  The  importance  to  us  as  workers  of  a  right 
appreciation  of  our  work. 

I.  The  greatness  of  our  work. 

1^^.  Our  work  is  great  in  its  political  aspect.  It 
concerns  the  purity  and  strength  of  our  national 
life ;  it  is  a  high  service  of  patriotism.  No  nation 
whose  sons  are  debased  by  vice,  can  be  permanently 
great.  This  is  the  verdict  of  reason.  Rectitude, 
purity,  self-control,  love,  are  seen  to  be  necessary 
to  the  greatness  of  the  individual;  and  the  same 
force  must  be  held  necessary  to  the  perpetuation 
of  a  great  nationality.  It  is  the  lesson  of  history. 
Great  nations  have  sprung  up ;  they  have  aggrandised 
themselves ;  they  have  seized  with  sudden  and  rapacious 
clutch  all  the  elements  of  supposed  strength  which  lay 
within  their  reach ;  they  have  wielded  a  vast  power  and 
shone  with  an  exceeding  glory  for  a  time;  and  yet, 
after  a  brief  season  of  pomp,  their  bright  crown  has  been 
cast  to  the  dust,  men  of  learning  and  leisure  have  written 
the  story  of  their  decline  and  fall,  and  curious  pilgrims 
from  new-born  nations  have  mused  and  made  sketches 
amid  the  ruins  of  their  collapsed  civilisation.  Nineveh, 
Babylon,  Eome,  Islam,  Spain ; — these  were  once  names 
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to  conjure  -svitli,  and  "what  are  they  now?  Affecting 
memorials  of  spent  strength  and  fallen  greatness.  The 
reason?  Is  natural  life  subject  to  the  same  law  of  mor- 
tality as  individual  life  ?  No  ;  there  is  no  natural  death 
of  nations.  Nations  die  by  the  reboimd  of  their  own 
unrighteous  deeds.  They  die  when  their  sons  cease  to 
be  courageous  and  brave  •  when  self-denial  gives  place 
to  luxury;  when  the  family  retreat  is  desecrated  by  vice, 
and  when  public  virtue  is  trampled  upon  in  the  base 
competitions  of  self-seeking  or  the  brutal  indulgences  of 
lust.  Nations  have  their  mortal  diseases  in  the  forms  of 
superstition,  slavery,  the  spirit  of  conquest,  ignorance, 
luxury,  and  vice.  Some  nations  have  succumbed  under 
one  of  these  diseases,  and  some  under  another,  or  under 
a  complication  of  the  others.  Our  own  beloved  father- 
land is  threatened.  We  have  a  great  history — there  is 
none  greater.  We  have  been  great  in  war,  great  in  our 
manifold  industry,  great  in  the  enterprises  of  commerce 
and  science,  great  in  the  manliness  with  which  we  have 
welcomed  liberal  ideas,  and  adapted  our  institutions  to 
them,  great  in  generous  sympathy  with  freedom  all  the 
world  over,  and  great  in  a  certain  grave,  intelligent,  and 
earnest  religiousness.  At  present,  we  are  great  in 
wealth,  intelligence,  internal  political  coherence,  and 
outward  political  influence  ;  and  those  among  ourselves 
who  cast  the  horoscope  of  Britain  and  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
paint  a  yet  greater  future.  God  grant  the  fulfilment  of 
their  prediction !  But  I  am  not  without  my  fears.  Not 
to  refer  to  other  causes  which  threaten  national  deca- 
dence, the  leprosy  of  vice  is  too  rife  within  our  borders, 
to  allow  of  absolute  confidence  with  regard  to  the  future. 
The  emasculating  virus  of  luxury  is  in  the  veins  of  the 
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ration,  and  tliat  specific  form  of  It  with  whicli  we  are 
leagued  to  do  battle — drunkenness,  to  wit — is  so  pre- 
valent, as  to  be,  to  observing  foreigners,  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  features  of  our  national  character.  At  pre- 
sent we  are  weak  as  a  nation,  compared  with  what  we 
would  be  if  sobriety  were  a  universal  virtue  among  us. 
Drunkenness  holds  some  of  our  finest  minds  in  thrall. 
Commerce,  literature,  art,  science,  religion, — all  would 
receive  an  Impulse,  If  these  minds  were  emancipated. 
Whole  classes  of  the  people,  instead  of  adding  to  the 
national  strength,  become  burdens  upon  the  other  classes, 
and  those  resources  and  energies  of  the  nation,  v/hich 
might  be  devoted  to  the  consolidation  of  its  parts  and  to 
the  building  of  It  up  In  strength  and  beauty,  are  needed 
to  hold  vice  in  check,  and  to  repair  the  waste  of  Its  mor- 
bid action  In  the  body  politic.  And  of  the  future  we 
can  only  judge  by  the  present.  The  next  age  will  be 
what  this  age  makes  it.  The  harvest  which  our  sons 
will  gather  will  be  from  the  seed  which  we  sow.  If 
this  national  drunkenness  continues,  we  shall  have  within 
our  borders,  generation  after  generation,  an  ever-widen- 
ing area  of  social  misery,  physical  decrepitude,  intellectual 
feebleness,  and  moral  sterility.  Nor  can  this  process 
long  go  on  without  laying  Britain's  glory  in  the  dust. 
She  will  be  outrun  in  the  race  of  nations.  Lusty  com- 
petitors will  first  overtake,  and  then  distance  her.  Cor- 
ruption will  sap  her  noble  institutions,  and  her  Titanic 
strength  will  become  as  the  weakness  of  a  man  In  dotage. 
Then  will  It  fall  to  history  once  more  to  read  the  lesson 
to  the  ages,  that  no  nation  can  persist  in  wrong-doing, 
and  continue  to  be  great.  Britain,  she  will  add,  had  all 
the  elements  of  greatness,  and  she  had  great  oppor- 
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tnnities,  but  she  allowed  drunkenness  to  prey  upon  lier 
vitals,  and  so  she  died. 

This,  then,  sirs,  is  our  gi-eat  work.  We  would  cast 
beyond  our  borders  the  evil  which  already  enfeebles,  and 
which  threatens  to  destroy  us.  The  very  attempt  is 
great ;  it  is  in  the  spirit  of  patriotism.  AVe  make 
no  claim  to  have  our  names  placed  on  the  roll  of 
patriots.  Too  well  do  we  know  that  patriotism  of 
the  type  which  appears  among  moral  reformei's — the 
patriotism  which  seeks  to  promote  the  moral  strength  of 
a  nation,  as  the  cause  of  all  other  kinds  of  strength,  is  as 
yet  but  little  understood.  The  great  warrior,  the  fluent, 
eloquent  demagogue,  is  still  the  idol  of  the  people. 
The  moral  reformer  is  more  likely,  beyond  a  certain 
select  circle,  to  be  sneered  at  as  a  puritan,  than  hailed 
as  a  benefactor.  But  the  verdicts  of  the  present  are  not 
without  appeal.  There  is  a  time  coming,  even  on  this 
side  the  Great  Assize,  when  in  this  matter  as  in  many 
others,  the  last  shall  be  first,  and  the  first  last.  Mean- 
while we  can  do  our  work,  sustained  by  the  conciousness 
of  the  patriotism  which  inspires  our  efforts ;  and  I  do 
verily  believe  that  in  this  temperance  movement  of  ours, 
there  are  meaus  of  making  reputations  for  patriotism 
for  men  of  firm  wall,  deep  convictions,  vigorous  mind, 
and  self-denying  effort;  men,  who,  not  thinking  of 
making  a  reputation,  will  work  in  a  real,  honest, 
manly  way  for  the  redemption  of  their  country  from 
drunkenness  ;  there  are  means,  I  believe,  of  making  for 
such  men  reputations  for  patriotism,  which  will  shine  as 
bright  as  any,  and  brighter  than  most,  in  the  future  of 
our  country. 

2(7.  But  our  work  is  great  in  what  it  proposes  to  do  for 
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individuals.  Most  conspicuous  among  the  objects  of  our 
solicitude — but  for  whom  our  organisations  and  efforts 
would  never  have  been  thought  of — is  the  drunkard.  I 
hold  it  to  be  a  great  work  to  make  a  drunkard  a  sober 
man.  It  is  not  merely  that  you  bring  the  hue  of  health 
to  his  cheek,  and  the  energy  and  gravity  of  manliness  to 
his  gait,  and  peace,  plenty,  and  cheerfulness  to  his  home. 
These  are  all  great  works.  He  who  accomplishes  any 
one  of  these  is  entitled  to  apply  to  himself  Nehemiah's 
language.  But  there  is  a  greater  work  than  any  of 
these.  The  drunkard  is  the  slave  of  appetite.  There  is 
utter  derangement  and  disorder  in  the  sphere  of  his  moral 
life.  His  will  is  enfeebled  by  indulgence.  He  is  not 
free  to  act  according  to  his  own  convictions  of  what  is 
right  and  good.  Think  you  that  that  bloated  and  stag- 
gering thing,  at  which  fools  laugh,  has  no  aspirations 
after  a  manlier  life  ?  Think  you  he  feels  not  his  degra- 
dation ?  Ah !  in  many  a  dark,  horrible  hour  he  curses 
the  imperious  lust  which  holds  him  in  bondage.  In 
many  an  hour,  which  some  gleam  of  hope  has  gilded,  he 
rises  out  of  the  slush  in  which  he  has  been  wallowing, 
and  resolves  to  bid  defiance  to  his  enslaver.  But  this 
virtuous  purpose  exhausts  his  resolution,  and  he  falls 
back  weak  and  subject  as  before.  He  is  a  slave.  The 
menial,  appetite,  rules  in  the  kingdom  of  his  moral  life. 
Now,  to  take  that  abject  and  pitiable  thing,  and  make  a. 
free,  strong  man  of  it,  is  not  that  a  great  work  ?  And 
that,  sirs,  is  our  work.  Many  a  man  now  walks  among 
his  fellows  with  an  air  of  modest  strength,  conscious  still  of 
the  cravings  of  appetite,  nor  indisposed  to  give  them 
legitimate  indulgence — for  appetite  is,  after  all,  as  truly 
A   divine   endowment  as    conscience — but   moderating 
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them  by  the  firm  hand  of  moral  reason — a  free  man  now 
ruler  in  the  kingdom  of  his  own  life — who  can  say  to  his 
appetites,  as  to  servants, "  Go,"  and  they  go,  "  Come,"  and 
they  come.  We  approached  that  man  in  his  degradation ; 
we  found  liim  heartless  and  hopeless.  Others  had  been 
there  before  us.  They  had  attempted  to  shame,  or 
command,  or  bribe,  or  bind  him  to  effort  after  self- 
recovery,  and  they  had  left  him,  themselves  disgusted, 
and  the  poor  object  of  their  disgust,  despairing.  But 
our  sympathy  touched  his  heart ;  our  hope  with  regard 
to  him,  bred  hope  in  his  heart  with  regard  to  himself;  our 
fellowship  with  him  in  the  abstinence  we  recommended  to 
him,  gave  him  strength  in  the  hour  of  his  fiery  trial;  and 
now  he  stands  erect,  free,  and  the  helper  of  others  !  We 
have  sometimes  been  tauntingly  asked — and  that,  too,  to 
our  surprise,  by  temperance  reformers  of  a  certain  class — 
what  our  movement  has  efiected.  We  point  to  trophies 
like  this,  and  there  are  many  such ;  and  we  venture  to 
ask  our  questioners,  What  other  scheme  of  temperance 
reform  can  point  to  such  trophies — men  redeemed  from 
moral  slavery  to  self-control?  The  same  question  sub- 
stantially is  sometimes  put  in  the  interests  of  the  gospel. 
And  those  who  put  it,  add — you  have  made  certain  who 
were  dnmkards  to  be  sober  men,  but  that  is  all.  Well, 
be  it  so.  It  is  more  than  all  other  schemes,  the  agencies 
of  the  Church  included,  did  for  the  same  persons.  It  is 
with  no  good  grace  that  those  who  have  failed  to  make 
the  drunkard,  even  sober,  taunt  us  with  having  done 
no  more  for  him  than  to  make  him  sober.  But  I  cannot 
admit  that  we  have  done  no  more  for  the  drunkard  than 
to  make  him  a  sober  man.  We  have  taught  him  self- 
control  5  we  have  brouglit  back  the  hght  and  life,  and 
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energies  of  hope,  into  a  despairing  heart ;  we  have  taught  a 
crouching  creature,  who  had  learned  to  despise  himself,  to 
feel  that  his  is  a  great  nature  still,  and  to  stand  up  with 
a  strong  pulse  of  self-respect  throbbing  in  him ;  we  have 
brought  him  to  believe  in  the  reality  of  virtue  and  human 
sympathy ;  we  have  given  him  a  glimpse  and  a  taste  of 
joys,  deeper,  purer,  fuller,  than  those  of  vice  or  sense. 
It  was  a  great  work  to  make  him  a  sober  man,  but  this 
is  a  greater  work,  and  it  is  a  work  for  which  the  temper- 
ance movement  is  very  dear  to  me.  We  sometimes  hear, 
we  often  hear,  of  reformed  dnmkards  going  to  the 
church,  and  becoming,  under  the  preaching  of  the  gospel, 
partakers  of  the  regenerate  life ;  and  these  two  things 
are  mentioned  as  isolated  facts.  First,  they  became 
total  abstainers,  and,  secondly,  they  became  Christians. 
But  they  are  not  isolated  facts ;  they  are  two  stages  in 
one  great  spiritual  change.  I  verily  believe  that  God  is 
in  our  day  working  largely  for  the  spiritual  conversion 
of  men  tlu-ough  our  total  abstinence  societies,  in  the  way 
of  preparing  many  to  receive  the  gospel,  who  would  not, 
and  could  not  otherwise  have  been  prepared.  I  say  it 
is  a  great  work  to  make  a  drunkard  a  sober  man ;  but 
we  do  even  a  greater  work  than  this,  we  restore  to 
the  drunkard,  reformed  on  our  method,  elements  of 
character  which,  to  say  the  least  of  them,  are  conditions 
favourable  to  the  decisive  operation  of  those  influences 
which  go  to  produce  a  higher  life ;  and  even  the  highest 
life  of  all — the  life  of  a  humble  and  earnest  Christian. 

But  the  drunkard  is  not  the  only  object  of  our  solicitude. 
We  embrace,  also,  within  tlie  sweep  of  our  reformatory 
operations,  the  deluded  multitude  who  suffer  from  the 
use  of  intoxicating  drinks  less  manifestly  and  in  a  less 
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degree.  We  have  a  mission  to  moderate-drinkers  as  well 
as  to  drunkards.  It  may  be  said  it  Is  no  great  work  to 
persuade  a  man  who  never  drinks  to  excess  utterly  to 
abandon  the  use  of  alcoholic  stimulants.  But  I  venture 
to  think  that  the  work  is,  in  most  cases,  greater  than  it 
seems.  It  is  a  salutary  and  often  much  needed  discipline. 
I  have  been  told  by  men,  who  were  of  the  excellent  of 
the  earth,  who  had  been  induced  to  abandon  their  mo- 
derate indulgence,  that  they  might  qualify  themselves  to 
act  as  helpers  of  the  drunkard,  that  they  felt  deeply 
grateful  on  their  own  account  that  the  agencies  of  our 
movement  had  been  brought  to  bear  upon  them.  They 
found  that  total  abstinence  involved  a  sorer  struggle 
than  they  had  anticipated.  They  had  scarcely  commit- 
ted themselves  to  the  struggle  until  they  felt  that  their 
moral  lives  needed  this  discipline.  From  being  a  ques- 
tion of  benevolent  concern  for  the  deliverance  of  the  fal- 
len, it  presently  became  a  question  of  their  own  moral 
strength.  AVe  believe  that  no  man  can  habitually  use 
intoxicating  drinks  as  a  beverage,  though  In  moderate 
quantities,  without  being  Injured.  Not  to  speak  of  their 
interference  with  bodily  fimctions,  their  tendency  is  to 
fret  the  temper,  to  blear  the  eye  of  reason,  to  disable  the 
mind  for  concentration  and  meditatlveness,  to  pamper 
the  appetites  and  stimulate  the  passions.  They  are  un- 
favourable to  all  kinds  of  manly  growth,  and  to  that 
equanimity  which  is  so  necessary  to  the  peace  and 
beauty  of  home  life,  and  to  kindliness  and  profitableness 
in  one's  social  relations.  I  believe  It  is  a  great  work  of 
national  education,  in  the  highest  sense,  to  which  we  have 
committed  ourselves.  It  is  a  work  from  which  the  most 
beneficent  results  must  issue  in  the  sphere  of  moral  and 
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spiritual  life.  It  is  a  discipline  conceived  in  the  spirit  of 
our  self-denying  religion ;  a  discipline  which,  as  it  does 
its  work,  cannot  fail  to  give  to  that  religion  a  purer  and 
nobler  practical  development.  Sirs,  if  we  shall  succeed 
in  putting  down  the  moderate  use  of  intoxicating  drinks 
as  beverages,  we  shall  accomplish  "  a  great  work  "  within 
the  proper  sphere  of  temperate  life,  in  eleA^ting  the  tone 
of  moral  feeling,  in  checking  the  insidious  and  enervating 
progress  of  luxury,  in  promoting  a  manly,  reasoning,  and 
self-den vlng  interest  in  the  welfare  of  others,  and  in 
makinG:  the  Christians  of  the  time  more  Christ-like. 
It  is  a  poor  narrow  view  of  our  work  which  regards  it 
merely  as  a  promotion  of  temperance:  it  is  a  subtle, 
pervasive,  educational  force,  which,  as  it  spreads,  will 
touch  the  higher  life  of  the  nation  at  every  point. 

I  cannot  leave  this  part  of  my  subject  without  refer- 
ring, in  a  sentence  or  two,  to  the  bearing  of  our  work 
upon  the  young.  I  rejoice  exceedingly  that  men  among 
us,  who  are  not  likely  to  waver  in  their  purpose,  have 
lately  given  special  attention  to  this  department.  May 
God  bless  and  direct  them  in  their  efforts  to  protect  our 
rising  youth  from  the  prevailing  contamination !  You 
do  a  great  work  for  a  youth  when  you  keep  him  from 
entering  into  the  associations  which  our  drinking  usages 
have  gathered  about  them ;  when  you  teach  him  to  bear 
himself  vigilantly  amid  the  hidden  snares  of  social  life, 
when  you  help  him  to  stand  upon  his  own  convictions 
against  the  persuasion  of  friends  and  the  banter  of  com- 
panions. There  are  few  better  preparations  than  this, 
not  merely  for  the  temptations  with  which  our  drinking 
usages  surround  our  youth,  but  for  all  the  work  and 
trials  of  life.     If  our  movement  could  take  up  but  one 
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generation  of  our  youth,  train  them  to  .an  intelligent 
adoption  of  our  principles,  and  carry  them  through  the 
conflict  of  their  earlier  years  with  the  prejudices  and  the 
habits  of  their  seniors,  it  would  give  to  Scotland  a  gene- 
ration of  men  who  would  make  her  name  greater  than 
it  has  ever  been.  Th^y  would  not  merely  b*  temperate 
men,  they  would,  as  a  rule,  be  men  of  a  clear  head,  and 
a  firm  will,  and  a  pure  life — worthy  children  of  a  great 
movement,  and  certain  to  be  the  fathers  of  some  move- 
ment greater  still. 

Sd.  Thei'C  is  still  another  aspect  of  our  work  at  which 
I  must  ask  you  to  glance — I  refer  to  our  work  specifi- 
cally in  its  relations  to  the  Church.  This  is,  I  know,  a 
somewhat  delicate  point  to  touch.  I  shall  speak,  how- 
ever, without  reserve,  it  being  always  understood  that  I 
speak  for  mj'self.  I  agree  with  those  who  think  that 
the  work  to  which  we  have  put  our  hand  is  the  proper 
work  of  the  Church.  It  is  hers  to  deal,  on  the  part  of 
the  Great  Healer  of  men,  with  all  the  moral  diseases  of 
the  world.  Nor  lias  her  living  Head  left  her  insufficiently 
equipped  for  this  great  work.  He  has  put  His  Word 
into  her  hands,  and  He  has  promised  her  help  and  guid- 
ance. But  the  simple  truth  is,  that  the  Church  of  these 
islands  has  been  asleep  while  the  enemy  has  been  sow- 
ing tares  in  the  field.  She  has  failed  to  see  the  perils  to 
which  her  sons  were  exposed  in  the  matter  of  intoxicating 
drinks ;  when  they  have  fallen  before  these  perils  she 
has  failed  to  perceive  the  measures  that  were  necessary 
for  their  recovery.  Nor  is  this  all.  Wliilc  she  has  been 
preaching  temperance  in  the  pulpit,  she  has  been  fostering 
the  causes  of  it  in  the  intercourse  of  private  life.  While 
declaiming  against  drunkenness,  she  has  gone  with  the 
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drinker  to  tlie  verge  of  his  decisive  fall.  She  has 
preached  moderation  to  drunkards  who  were  not  present 
to  hear,  or  to  moderate  drinkers  whose  moderation  was 
fast  leading  them  to  drmikenness,  while  she  should  have 
gone  forth  on  a  mission  of  practical  self-denial,  warning 
the  weak  and  fallen  against  the  use  of  intoxicating 
drinks,  and  setting  them  the  example  of  abstinence.  It 
was  the  Church's  function  to  cast  out  the  demon  of  in- 
temperance, but  there  was  no  other  way  of  doing  it  but 
that  which  we  have  adopted.  Had  the  Church  adopted 
that  way,  she  could  have  accomplished  the  work  much 
more  easily  than  we.  She  has  organisations,  sanctions, 
prestige,  power,  such  as  we  never  can  command.  But 
the  Church  was  not  prepared  for  this ;  she  held  by  her 
own  feeble  and  inefficient  way.  Was  the  work,  there- 
fore, to  stand  still?  God  forbid,  answered  the  earnest 
men  into  whose  hearts  the  hope  had  entered  of  breaking 
the  yoke  under  which  their  country  groaned.  We  at 
least  w^U  do  the  part  which  our  consciences  dictate. 
This,  then,  is  our  position.  We  do  our  work  outside 
the  Church,  because  we  cannot  do  it  inside ;  but  it  is, 
after  all,  the  Church's  work  we  are  doing ;  and,  person- 
ally, I  am  persuaded  that  the  work  will  not  be  done  till 
the  Church  makes  it  her  own.  Great  part  of  our  work 
at  present  is,  consequently,  with  the  Church.  We  are 
church  reformers.  It  is  our  function,  and  I  solemnly 
believe  we  are  appointed  to  it  by  the  Church's  living 
Head,  to  shake  the  Church  up  from  her  lethargy,  to 
convince  her  of  her  guilty  complicity  in  the  production 
of  drunkenness,  to  expose  and  explode  the  traditions 
which  have  floated  down  to  her  from  many  unhappy 
years  of  conformity  to  the  world  in  this  matter,  to  en- 
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lighten  and  vitalise  her  conscience,  and  to  prompt  her 
to  assume  an  attitude  among  men  with  regard  to  the 
causes  of  that  abounding  sensuality,  which  hinders  the 
progress  of  Christ's  kingdom,  worthy  of  her  prerogative 
as  the  minister  of  a  divine  life  to  the  world.  Yes,  I 
hesitate  not  to  say,  that  we  have  it  given  to  us  to 
teach  and  provoke  the  Church.  The  Church  has  often 
needed  such  teaching  and  provocation.  I  believe  that 
wlthinr  the  Church  there  are  always  more  intelligent 
benevolence,  and  self-denying  conscientiousness,  than 
there  are  without  it — even  when  movements  such  as 
ours  are  regarded  as  without  it.  But  it  has  often  hap- 
pened, that,  while  the  Church's  conscience  was  enlightened 
and  vital  and  regnant  with  regard  to  certain  matters  of 
duty,  there  were  other  matters  in  regard  to  which  it 
was  dark  and  torpid.  It  was  a  charge  made  by  our 
Lord  against  the  Church  in  his  day,  that  its  very  chiefest 
sons — its  representative  men — tithed  mint,  and  anise, 
and  cummin,  while  they  forgot  the  weightier  matters  of 
the  laAv.  There  Avas  conscience  alive  in  one,  and  dead 
in  almost  every  other  segment  of  the  circle.  And  for 
how  long  a  time,  I  beg  you,  was  the  conscience  of  the 
Church  of  these  islands  unobservant  and  inactive  with 
regard  to  the  iniquities  of  the  slave  trade  ?  It  is  an  in- 
teresting, and  sometimes  a  puzzling  phenomenon  in  the 
life  of  the  Church,  this  partial  enlightenment,  and  partial 
sensitiveness,  and  partial  vitality  of  conscience.  Nor  do 
I  know,  in  all  history,  a  more  striking  illustration  of  it^ 
than  is  afforded  by  the  attitude  of  the  Church  of  the  present 
day  towards  the  liquor  traffic  and  the  drinking  usages  of 
the  country,  compared  with  its  manifold  activity  in  com- 
qating  speculative  heretics,  and  in  abetting  schemes  of 
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practical  philanthropy.  Now,  we  have  this  work  to  do, 
to  enlighten  and  vitalise  the  conscience  of  the  Church 
about  this  matter.  And  this  is  a  great  work.  I  believe 
the  day  will  come,  though  I  shall  not  live  to  see  it,  when 
men  will  look  back  upon  those  who  were  the  means  ot 
leading  the  Church  to  burn  the  brand  of  worldliness  and 
reprobation  into  the  liquor  traffic  and  the  drinking 
usages  of  this  country,  as  reformers  of  the  Church  not 
unworthy  of  having  their  achievement  chronicled  and 
celebrated  along  with  those  heroic  ones  of  other  days, 
who,  having  dared  the  Church's  ban  that  they  might 
speak  the  word  of  the  Church's  redemption,  now  live  in 
grateful  memory  as  her  most  honoured  sons.  Yes,  this 
is  a  great  work,  and  it  will  be  accomplished.  I  have  no 
fear.  Already  the  Church  begins  to  shake  the  dust  from 
her  garments ;  and  when  this  work  is  accomplished,  it 
cannot  be  undone  again  for  ever.  Think  you  the  Church 
will  ever  come  again  to  look  with  complacency  on  the 
slave  trade?  Never!  Neither  when  the  liquor  trade 
and  our  drinking  usages  shall  come  to  be  classed  with 
it — as  come  they  must — will  the  verdict  ever  be  reversed. 
The  conscience  of  the  Chujch  may  be  slow  to  advance  to 
the  conquest  of  a  new  kingdom,  but  it  never  gives  up  the 
kingdom  it  has  conquered.  It  may  seem  to  some  of  you, 
that  in  this,  I  unduly  magnify  the  office  of  temperance 
reformers.  I  can  only  answer  that  I  believe  our  charac- 
teristic error  has  lain  rather  in  an  under  than  an  over 
estimate  of  our  great  work. 

II.  I  was  to  have  discoursed,  in  the  Second  place,  on 
the  importance  to  us  as  workers,  of  a  just  appreciation 
of  our  work. 
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I  am  sorry  to  find  that  I  have  not  left  myself  time, 
■without  unduly  trespassing  upon  your  convenience,  to 
illustrate  the  several  points  of  thought  which  had  pre- 
sented themselves  to  me  under  this  heading,  I  shall 
satisfy  myself  with  a  comparatively  bare  and  compressed 
statement  of  them,  and  leave  them  to  your  candour  and 
Christian  thoughtfulness. 

\st.  nightly  to  appreciate  our  great  work  is  necessary 
to  our  being  carried  through  it.  It  is  a  Avork  of  immense 
difficulty.  It  involves  a  change  in  the  time-sanctioned 
and  time-hardened  habits  of  the  people.  It  is  no  mere 
conflict  of  opinion.  We  have  not  merely  to  deal  with 
errors  of  the  understanding.  Prejudice,  appetite,  im- 
reasoning  kist — far  sturdier  foes — are  in  the  field  against 
us.  If  we  had  nought  to  fight  with  but  wit  and  logic, 
the  battle  would  be  a  sharp  and  short  one ;  but  we  have 
arrayed  against  us  tastes,  and  passions,  and  customs — all 
sanctioned  by  conventional  temperance,  all  sanctioned 
by  conventional  religion.  Nor  is  this  all.  A  large  and 
influential  section  of  the  community  have  a  pecuniary 
interest  at  stake.  By  our  movement,  their  craft  is  en- 
dangered. A  work  which  has  such  difficulties  to  face 
demands  great  resoluteness,  great  patience,  great  faith  on 
the  part  of  its  agents.  It  will  be  a  work  of  varying 
fortunes ;  there  will  be  bright  hours  of  hopeful  labour, 
and  dark  hours  in  which  the  discouraged  hearts  of  the 
workers  will  sink  within  them.  Fellow-workmen  will 
often  give  more  anxiety  than  opponents.  Sanguine, 
precipitate,  unreasoning,  however  well-meaning  allies, 
will  often  cause  more  wavering  and  indecision  in  the 
ranks  than  the  fire  of  the  enemy.  In  such  a  movement 
the  companionship  of  labour  cannot  be  select.     Some 
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who  did  not  count  tlie  cost  of  such  work,  in  such  cu*cum- 
stances,  have  gone  off  from  us.  I  shall  not  say  they 
were  not  of  us.  I  shall  rather  confess  that  I  too  have, 
at  times,  felt  something  of  their  discouragement,  and 
perliaps  something  of  their  disgust ;  but  I  have  not  been 
able  to  accompany  them  in  their  apostacy.  The  un- 
amiable  gloom  of  such  hours  has  been  dissipated, 
and  my  fidelity  to  the  movement  established,  by  the 
thought  of  the  greatness  of  our  work.  I  have  been  eon- 
strained  to  put  the  claims  which  the  movement  makes 
upon  the  strength,  the  patience,  the  faith,  the  forbearance 
of  those  who  support  it  in  the  light  of  its  principles  and 
Its  issues;  and  then  I  have  had  to  say  myself,  "Abandon 
this  movement!  No,  it  is  not  necessary  that  J  should 
have  a  life  of  ease,  or  that  I  should  have  nothing  but 
pleasant  labour  ;  but  it  Is  necessary  that  this  great  work 
of  the  Lord  should  notstand  still."  My  brother-abstainers, 
comfort,  quicken,  and  establish  one  another  with  these 
words,  "  We  are  doing  a  great  work." 

2d.  If  we  rightly  appreciate  our  work,  we  shall  be  sav- 
ed from  much  difficulty  with  regard  to  modes  of  opera- 
tion. I  do  not  take  up  here  any  of  the  questions  of  policy 
which  have  been  vexed  among  us,  and  into  the  discussion 
of  which  so  much  of  acrimony  has,  by  some  means,  been 
thrown,  I  satisfy  myself  with  the  statement,  that  I 
believe  the  errors  of  policy  into  which  any  of  us  have 
fallen,  have  been  in  no  small  measure  owing  to  a  mean 
and  defective  estimate  of  our  great  work.  We  have 
taken  too  superficial  a  view  of  it.  We  have  too  much 
thought  of  it  as  contemplating  a  formal,  outward,  as  it 
were,  institutional  change;  a  work  as  easy  and  of  the  same 
kind  as  any  work  of  political  reform.     Let  us  see  more 
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clearly  that  it  is  a  work  for  which  there  is  no  hope  but 
as  we  deal  on  its  behalf  with  the  deepest  forces  of  the 
national  life ;  that  it  is  a  great  work  of  moral  and 
spiritual  education,  in  which  we  seek  to  train  to  a  high 
and  pure  form  the  virtues  and  graces  of  the  Christian 
character;  that  it  is  a  work  of  practical  reformation 
which  we  seek  to  effect  upon  the  Church,  with  the  view 
of  leading  her  into  new  walks  of  Christian  usefulness, 
and  of  making  her  the  worthy  and  efficient  representative 
of  Him  who  came  to  heal  all  our  diseases ;  let  our  work 
be  looked  at  thus,  and  I  cannot  but  believe  that  haras- 
sing questions  of  policy  will  give  place  to  wise  and  united 
action,  by  which  gradually — gradually,  as  the  living  seed 
unfolds  its  treasures — the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  people 
Avill  be  pervaded  by  the  truth  which  has  won  our  hearts, 
and  will  take  their  place  beside  us  in  our  gi'eat  work. 
Differences  of  opinion  about  policy,  are  seldom  mere 
differences  of  opinion.  They  have  their  roots  in  diverse 
estimates  of  oui'  undertaking, 

3c?.  Once  more,  and  only  once  more,  I  observe  that  a 
right  appreciation  of  our  work  will  materially  tend  to 
make  us  worthy  of  our  work.  I  have  spoken  of  our 
work  as  great,  but  unless  the  spirit  in  which  we  carry  it 
on  be  the  very  peculiar  spirit  of  the  work  itself,  no  part  of 
its  greatness  can  attach  to  us.  There  are  such  anomalies 
in  the  universe  as  this, — small  men  enlisted  in  the  ser- 
vice of  great  undertakings.  Theirs  is  an  unblessed  life. 
They  may  be  the  means  of  enriching  others,  but  they 
remain  poor  themselves.  But  if  a  man  go  into  a  great 
work  with  any  openness  of  soul,  with  any  depth  and 
honesty  of  conviction,  with  anything  of  the  spirit  of  a 
real  worker  in  him^  his  soul  will  expand,  and  as  he  more 
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fully  appreciates  the  greatness  of  his  work,  he  will  him- 
self become  greater.  To  work  earnestly  in  some  high 
service,  is  one  of  the  most  pointed  and  efficient  means  of 
spiritual  discipline.  Woe  unto  us  if  we  be  found  un- 
worthy of  our  work !  And  let  us  remember  that  the 
success  of  a  work  like  ours  depends  largely  upon  the 
spirit  in  which  it  is  earned  on.  If  we  be  temperate  in 
all  things — and  who  should  be  temperate,  if  not  we  ?  If 
we  be  characterised  by  a  dignified  forbearance  —  and 
who  should  be  so  characterised,  if  not  we  ?  If  we  be 
charitable  in  the  large  Christian  sense — and  who  should 
be  charitable,  if  not  we  ?  If  we  be  self-denying  in  our 
o^vn  habits  and  in  our  efforts  to  benefit  our  fellow-men — 
and  who  should  be  self-denying,  if  not  we  ?  We  pro- 
pose to  teach  these  virtues  to  the  world.  Should  we  not 
practice  our  own  lesson  ?  If  we  do  this,  nothing  can  stay 
our  work.  We  shall  have  all  the  conditions  of  success — 
a  great  work,  great  workers,  and  a  helping  God. 

My  hearers,  I  have  done.  I  humbly  pray  that  those 
in  this  assembly  who  are  engaged  in  this  great  work 
may  by  these  words  be  made  more  strong  and  eager  in 
the  service ;  and  that  those  who,  like  the  nobles  of  the 
Tekoites  spoken  of  in  the  connection  from  which  my 
text  is  taken,  "  put  not  their  necks  to  the  work  of  the 
Lord,"  may  be  led  to  the  worthier  and  manlier  decision 
of  entering  our  ranks,  to  build  or  fight,  as  may  be  re- 
quired of  them — remembering  that  "  he  that  knoweth  to 
do  good  and  doeth  it  not,  to  him  it  is  sin." 
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